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Editor’s Note 


Erdal K. Yalcin 


Dear Readers, 

As the pandemic gradually recedes from our daily lives, humanity is now 
facing a brand new challenge: A disruptive technological advancement 
called ChatGPT. Though it must have been brewing for several years, its 
announcement to the world in January this year, and its opening, to the usage 
of people other than experts in the field has attracted immense attention from 
the public while triggering controversy around the globe. Some of us warmly 
welcomed it as a useful device that will enhance our lives and assist us in our 
work routine; while others expressed their fears that AI may soon surpass 
human capacity and evolve into a super intelligence far beyond our control. 
No matter which side one chooses, it absolutely is clear that nothing will be 
the same from this point on. I believe invention (and/or creation) of artificial 
intelligence marks a paradigm change in human history. We humans, thanks 
to the invention of writing, were able to pile up and transfer our knowldge 
to next generations which in turn has provided humankind with a vertical 
memory surpassing human lifetime. This accumulation of knowledge has 
made it possible for us to add incremental findings or answers we have found 
on the way leading us to this level of civilization. 

But sitting in front of a computer and witnessing it producing elaborate 
answers to our (intentionally) complex questions (in our mother tongue) is 
a life-changing experience. For our generation which grew up with science- 
fiction movies, this experience is almost uncanny... We used rotary dial 
telephones by rotating the dial clockwise until our finger hits the metal stop; 
we witnessed b&W TV sets; we saw the rapid development of personal 
computers, video players, game devices and smartphones bringing all 


Erdal Kiicgiikyalgin 


together, but still this AI is something by far different. For the first time in 
human history, we have managed to find a way to expand our knowledge 
horizontally and vertically at the same time. So it is now both transferrable 
through generations and accessible in its entirety to each and everyone of us 
who are capable of asking profound, meaningful questions. 

In the final analysis, this drastic change will clearly have an impact on all 
of our lives, and we will surely experience how... 

On our part, we have been continuing our efforts to expand our knowledge 
on our field Japanese studies since our last issue was published a year ago. 
We are still indebted to Toshiba International Foundation (TIFO) for their 
generous support to our journal, without their kind assistance GPJ 6 may 
not have been possible at all. I also would like to express my gratitude to the 
Japanese Studies Association of Turkey (JAD) for standing firm behind this 
ambitious enterprise. 

The main topic we chose for this issue was “Constitutional Amendment 
Debates in Japan”. To serve that end; we have abbreviated and translated 
an important article by Takashi Kitamura (NUCB Business School) titled f 
RR OCIE Fie O ERP He ae — fad Be ERE hl OTE ERR Eth D PFO BL DS — J 


“International Comparison of Constitutional Reform Processes in Terms of 


the Requirements of Indirect and Direct Democracy”. In addition we have 
the translations of ten abstracts of selected recent Japanese literature on 
the subject, as well as a short bibliography containing 60 entries on recent 
scholarship about constitutional reform discussions in Japan. Providing 
bibliographical information to assist researchers who have limited access to 
Japanese sources is gradually becoming a popular section within the pages 
of GPJ. We are planning to continue this effort which started with GPJ5 in the 
future. 

In this issue, we are featuring four original articles on a variety of topics 
selected for their novel perspectives they bring to the field of Japanese 
studies. First one is; “Narrative Development across Cultural and Historical 
Contexts: A Case Study of the Asian Versions of The Homecoming Husband” 
by Saida Khalmirzaeva (Okayama University). Second is; “Japanese Soto 
Zen Monastery as a Worldly Institution” by Merve Susuz Aygiil (Amasya 
University). Third is; “Strengthening Germany-Japan Security Cooperation: 
An Examination of the Trends, Reasons, and Challenges” by Weijing Xing 
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Editor's Note 


(Freie Universitat Berlin), and finally, “An Elite Analysis: Reimagining LDP’s 
Factions, 1955-1993” by Yalin Akcevin (Bogazici University). You can find the 
abstracts of these valuable texts in the Abstracts section. 

In GPJ No.6, we also included abbreviated translations of four additional 
articles which were already published in Japanese. These texts were selected 
due to their original approaches to their subject matter. The articles are: [ H 
AO MES atic LST TARR |= RAR D> SEU LI GHMLUOAWKY 
“The Image of ‘State’ Seen in Japanese Historical Novels: From Nation-state 
to a New Public Order Like The EU” by Inoue Noriyuki (Kobe University); 
[aa FH lc BITS AAD SEED PRO SUK cE — FARCE + i 
“Hie AAI AE © Hak Y—] “Current Status and Issues Concerning Basic 
Education Guarantee in Japan under the Corona Crisis” by Makiko Shinya 
(Osaka Sangyo University) and Yohei Tanada (The Buraku Liberation and 
Human Rights Research Institute -BLHRRI); [i@*lS a4 ¢ A AACR 8 
SOLER IC DICMWLITA~2—] “Cognitive Linguistics and Japanese- 
Language Education: How to deal with cross-cultural conflict?” by Michiyo 
Moriya (SOKA University), and [Sii@ fiiMe(ta5 bel P&L A AGA 
&| fih§—2—AJJ “From The Perspective of Language Simplification Easy 
Japanese and Sign Language News” by Matsumoto Miho (Mukogawa 
Women’s University) respectively. 

Hoping this issue may contribute to global scholarship on Japanese 
studies, and waiting for your valuable contributions for our next issue. 

Greetings from a starry spring night in Istanbul, to a new era for our 
world.... 

Erdal K. Yalcin (Ph.D.) 
Editor-in-chief 
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Abstracts 


Articles 


Narrative Development across Cultural and Historical Contexts: 
A Case Study of the Asian Versions of The Homecoming Husband 


Saida Khalmirzaeva 
(Okayama University) 


The story of a husband who returns home in disguise after a long absence, strings 
his distinctive bow, punishes his wife’s suitors, and reunites with his family is best 
known through its earliest recorded version, the Odyssey, and is widely represented in 
folk traditions throughout the world. A thorough comparative analysis of these tales 
and research on their historical and cultural background suggests that the original 
tale could have been transmitted from a place of origin to other parts of the world, 
giving birth to regional versions, such as Central Asian Alpomish, Japanese Yuriwaka 
Daijin, and other tales. My research led me to conclude that certain religious practices 
and population movements were drivers for the dissemination, development, and 
performance format transformations of this tale-type across the length and breadth 
of Eurasia. 

This paper is part of a broader research on the tale-type The Homecoming Husband. 
It focuses on four stories representing the tale-type in Asia: Alpomish (Central Asia), 
The Epic of King Gesar (Tibet, Mongolia, etc.), The Song of Chunhyang (Korea), and 
Yuriwaka Daijin (Japan). In this paper, firstly, I identify major structural elements 
in each story and analyze how the stories based on the same pattern were narrated 
across sociocultural and historical contexts. Namely, what social customs, rituals, 
and beliefs are reflected in each tale, and how these affect the narrative development. 
Secondly, I discuss the possibility of a historical connection between the Asian 
Versions of The Homecoming Husband. 


Keywords: The Homecoming Husband, tale-type, folklore, The Odyssey, transmission 
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Japanese Soto Zen Monastery as a Worldly Institution 


Merve Susuz Aygill 
(Amasya University) 


The Buddhist monastery is idealized as an institution free from worldly pursuits. 
The monks who enter the monastery need to leave their worldly interests and desires 
and adopt an entirely new way of life. However, in reality, in addition to its religious 
function the Buddhist monastery has been an institution with economic, political, 
and social aspects throughout its history, and has also existed as one of the centers 
where artistic activities are concentrated. The monks, who were supposed to leave 
their worldly interests and desires outside the monastery gate, have not cut off their 
relations with the worldly life, on the contrary, they returned to the world they left 
with transformed forms of relationships. One of the most obvious examples of this 
transformative effect of worldly pursuits on the monastic institution and the monk 
profile is the Japanese Soto Zen school. This article discusses the claim that the 
monastery and monks are not free from worldly interests, in the example of the Soto 
Zen school, based on Keizan Shingi, the text of monastic rules written by Keizan 
(1268-1325), the second important name of the school after Dogen (1200-1253). The 
Soto school, which was founded by Dogen on an ascetic monastic understanding, 
began to transform into a kind of folk religion that responded to the wishes and needs 
of the people within the framework of Keizan’s policy of spreading the school to 
the people. This transformation has led to a radical change in the monastery and 
the monk profile by bringing worldly pursuits inside the monastery walls. Idealized 
as an institution free from worldly interests, the monastery had a great economic 
existence, and political, social, and artistic activities were included in the ritual 
routine of the monastery. On the other hand, the monks who had to abandon their 
worldly pursuits returned to worldly life in different ways as political actors, a kind 
of spiritual members of their families, and artists. 


Keywords: Buddhist monastery, Zen Buddhism, Soto School, Soto monks, worldly 
interests 


>, 
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Strengthening Germany-Japan Security Cooperation: 
An Examination of the Trends, Reasons, and Challenges 


Weijing Xing 
(Freie Universitat Berlin) 


Despite being the world’s third- and fourth-largest economies, political partners 
sharing democratic values, and important security allies of the United States, 
Germany, and Japan security ties stayed limited for a long period. However, since 
2020, against the background of Germany’s adoption of policy guidelines for the 
Indo-Pacific region and the formation of Germany’s new government, Germany- 
Japan security cooperation has been strengthening. 

This article aims to examine the trends of, the reasons behind, and the challenges 
to strengthening Germany-Japan security cooperation. The first section of this article 
explains the concepts of “security” and “cooperation” and then examines two trends 
that characterize bilateral security cooperation. The two trends are the increasing 
frequencies and contents of high-level communication regarding security affairs and 
the expansion of cooperation areas ranging from traditional security issues to non- 
traditional security issues. The second section explains three reasons at international, 
bilateral, and domestic levels that have contributed to the strengthening Germany- 
Japan security cooperation. The reasons include Germany’s security-economy 
dilemma with China, Japan’s issue-linkage tactic towards Germany, and Germany’s 
domestic preference structure in favor of the value-based foreign policy. Before 
drawing the conclusion, section three identifies challenges to Germany-Japan security 
cooperation in the future, which include China’s foreign policy toward Germany, 
Japan’s foreign policy toward Russia and China, and Germany’s shifting policy for 
the Indo-Pacific. 


Keywords: Germany, Japan, security, cooperation, foreign policy, Germany-Japan 
relations 


>, 
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An Elite Analysis: Reimagining LDP’s Factions, 1955-1993 
Yalin Akcevin 
(Bogazici University) 


The factions of the Liberal Democratic Party of Japan have been studied from cultural 
and functional-structural viewpoints, and have been characterized as being integral 
to both the functioning and breakdown of the Japanese political system and the LDP. 
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This study seeks to expand the discussion on the factions by moving beyond both 
these existing viewpoints by using elite and Weberian theory, as well as through 
a reconstruction of available data and discourse on the subject. The aim here is to 
reexamine the functions of the factions and their political significance, seeking to 
reconceptualize them as politically engaged elite organizations. The findings indicate 
that the factions of the LDP are competing elite organizations with discernible policy 
involvements and differentiations, both from a theoretical and evidential perspective. 


Keywords: Elite theory, Weberian theory, Liberal Democratic Party of Japan, factions, 
elite organizations 


International Comparison of Constitutional Reform Processes 
In Terms of The Requirements of Indirect And Direct Democracy 


Takashi Kitamura 


This paper is an international comparison of the requirements for indirect and 
direct democracy in the constitutional revision process. It aims to examine whether 
a “comparison with other countries’ constitutional revision procedures” is a valid 
basis for amending Article 96 of the Constitution of Japan by making an international 
comparison of the requirements for indirect and direct democracy in the constitutional 
revision process. 


Keywords: Indirect democracy, direct democracy, the constitution of Japan, Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP), constitutional reform 


The Image of ‘State’ Seen in Japanese Historical Novels: 
From Nation-state to a New Public Order Like The EU 


Inoue Noriyuki 
(Kobe University) 


This paper is an attempt to search for traces of the notion of “state” within Japanese 
historical novels. It starts with the historical aspect of state development: The 
image of the state in Japan since the pre-modern period, and continues with the 
modernization in Japan and its downfall after the foundation of the Empire of Japan; 
the new modernization after World War II and its demise; the solution to the public 
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form of the new future: Public government as a way of networking instead of human 
connection. The paper concludes with an evaluation of the literature reflecting on the 
social circumstances throughout the period in question. 


Keywords: Nation-state, Japanese literature, modernization, state, Empire of Japan 


>, 
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Current Status and Issues of Basic Education Guarantee in 
Japan under the Corona Crisis 


Makiko Shinya 
(Osaka Sangyo University) 


Yohei Tanada 
(BLHRRI) 


This article clarifies four points with respect to the current status and challenges of 
basic education guarantee in Japan during the coronavirus pandemic: “Decrease 
in the number of learners and supporters”, “Possibilities and challenges of online 
activities”, “Growing needs for basic education”, and “Need for a fact-finding 
survey”. The background of the decrease in the number of learners and supporters 
can be attributed to (1) the decrease in the number of new learners due to restrictions 
on the number of foreign immigrants, (2) the long-term suspension of activities, and 
(3) the departure of learners and supporters due to difficulties and insecurity in terms 
of living and health. In the field of basic education guarantee for the coronavirus 
pandemic, the function of consultation as well as support for daily life, health, 
and application procedures for special fixed benefits, vaccinations proves to be 
indispensable. 


Keywords: Basic education guarantee, coronavirus, pandemic, school attendance, 
Japanese education 
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Cognitive Linguistics and Japanese-Language Education: 
How to deal with cross-cultural conflict? 


Michiyo Moriya 
(SOKA University) 


Japanese companies are increasingly expanding their employment quotas for 
international students and foreigners in recent years. On the other hand, this 
movement has exceeded expectations and is having a major impact on the field of 
Japanese language education. This paper examines the current situation and problems 
surrounding Japanese language education at Japanese universities, analyses the cases 
of cross-cultural conflicts from the perspective of cognitive linguistics, and based on 
that, proposes training of mentors equipped with knowledge of cognitive linguistics 
to cope with cross-cultural conflicts. 


Keywords: Cognitive linguistics, cross-cultural conflicts, employment, Japanese 
language, JLPT 
eo 


From The Perspective of Language Simplification Easy Japanese 
and Sign Language News 


Matsumoto Miho 
(Mukogawa Women’s University) 


With the increase in the number of local residents with foreign roots, “Easy Japanese” 
for people who do not speak Japanese as their first language has been receiving 
attention. “Easy Japanese” is Japanese that has been simplified by controlling the 
vocabulary and grammar of ordinary Japanese; however, there is no established 
theory as to what constitutes “easy”, and there is ambiguity about the matter. 
Therefore, this research, it is aimed to investigate what “Easy Japanese” is, how it 
is simplified, and how native Japanese speakers can make full use of it. Hence, “Sign 
Language News”, which has a track record in broadcasting and other activities, is 
analyzed from the viewpoint of “language simplification” in sociolinguistics. 


Keywords: Easy Japanese, Japanese language, Sign Language News, language 
simplification, sociolinguistics 
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Narrative Development across Cultural and 
Historical Contexts: A Case Study of the Asian 
Versions of The Homecoming Husband 


Saida Khalmirzaeva 


(Okayama University) 


Introduction 


The story of a husband who returns home in disguise after a long absence 
strings his distinctive bow punishes his wife’s suitors, and reunites with 
his family is a tale-type widely represented in folk and literary traditions 
worldwide. This tale-type is best known through its earliest recorded version, 
the Odyssey, an epic poem that is attributed to the ancient Greek poet, Homer. 
Comparative analysis of the stories about the homecoming husband and 
research on the historical and cultural background of these stories, suggests 
that an original tale, the so-called prototype, could have been transmitted 
from its place of origin to other parts of the world, giving birth to the many 
regional versions, such as Central Asia’s Alpomish, Japan’s Yuriwaka Daijin, 
and many other stories. My investigation led me to conclude that certain 
religious practices and population movements could be a driving force for 
the dissemination, development, and performance format transformations of 
the stories of the homecoming husband that can be found across the length 
and breadth of Eurasia. 

The study presented in this paper is part of the broader research on the 
above-mentioned tale-type known in folklore studies as The Homecoming 
Husband." It focuses on four stories representing the tale-type in Asia: Alpomish 


1 The tales of this type are classified as The Homecoming Husband and assigned the number 974 in the 
Aarne-Thompson-Uther tale-type system. 
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in Central Asia, The Epic of King Gesar in Tibet, Mongolia, and other parts of 
Inner Asia, The Song of Chunhyang in Korea, and Yuriwaka Daijin in Japan. 
In this study, I first identified major structural elements and motifs in each 
story. I then analysed how these stories were narrated across sociocultural and 
historical contexts. Second, I discussed the possibility of a historical connection 
between the Asian versions of tales about the homecoming husband. 


The Tale-type The Homecoming Husband 


The tale-type The Homecoming Husband has long been of interest in 
international folklore and literature. It has been studied and discussed by 
scholars from many different perspectives: the original meaning of the tale- 
type and its relation to the myth about the revived vegetation God (Kaspar 
Schnorf, Albert Lord), the structure and significance of its motifs (Patricia 
Arant, William Hansen, Joseph Russo, Jonathan L. Ready), the origin and 
relationship between the existing versions (Ivan Sozonovich, Ivan Tolstoy, 
Victor Zhirmunsky, Takeo Kanaseki, James T. Araki, Akira Fukuda, Karl 
Reichl, Sabir Badalkhan), and many others. 

My own research led me to some important conclusions on the tale-type 
development from the oldest known literary version of the tale-type, the 
Odyssey (The prototype or Type A), to Japan’s Yuriwaka Daijin (Type C) and 
the role of religion and cultural exchange in its transmission. In my earlier 
research on this topic, I focused on the origin of Central Asia’s Alpomish and 
Yuriwaka Daijin. I proposed the following hypotheses: A) Alpomish was born 
as a result of the combination of the Odyssey and a Buddhist tale about the 
Good Prince and Bad Prince, and B) Central Asia’s story spread to Japan, 
where it was adapted into a story known as Yuriwaka Daijin. 

While working with different versions of The Homecoming Husband collected 
from various regions from Greece to Japan, I became particularly interested 
in the tale-type’s meaning, role, and function in human civilization history, 
as well as the differences in its actual narration across cultures and periods. 
The differences found in many regional versions are clearly reflections of 
certain sociocultural practices and behaviours, formed in particular historical 
settings, sometimes through interactions with other stories and genres. 

All tales are a “cultural” product and are born as a reaction of society to 
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specific sociocultural and historical processes. They express the ideology of 
the group of people that created these tales, reflect the peculiarities of this 
group, justify its rules, customs, and traditions, and depict its ideals and 
beliefs. Different people and societies worldwide employ similar patterns 
when telling the stories of their lives. These patterns can be the product of 
similar perceptions of circumstances or historical borrowings that still follow 
the trends laid down by psychological constants. Patterns relevant to certain 
social groups are memorized and passed on, sometimes crossing cultural 
and language barriers. Although the tale-types found in different parts of 
the world are essentially the same, they evolve independently. Their actual 
narration includes references to specific events, names, customs, traditions, 
rituals, and beliefs of specific audiences. The process of vocalization of similar 
patterns in the different environments brings about differences in regional 
versions of the tale-types and leads to their many variations. 

The tale-type The Homecoming Husband is a unique opportunity to explore 
and illustrate how stories based on the same pattern, regardless of the form of 
expression (be it a myth, legend, or tale), its actual origin (be it a universally 
conceived plot or historical borrowing), emerged, evolved, developed, and 
functioned in various sociocultural environments. There are several reasons 
that make this particular tale-type an interesting subject for comparative 
analysis, enabling broad interdisciplinary and cross-cultural research. 


(1) Relative stability of structure and length 


In many cases, the stories about the homecoming husband are long narratives 
with relatively stable, complicated plots; traditionally, they are transmitted 
orally by special groups of semi-professional storytellers, which explains a 
certain degree of the fixity and stability of the narrative structure. 


(2) Geographic and chronological dissemination 


The stories are not only widely disseminated geographically but have been 
popular throughout history; there are several modern interpretations, which 
set the story in the realities of modern life. 
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(3) Availability of sources and previous research 


The tale-type The Homecoming Husband is well documented throughout 
the world, with many manuscripts and recorded versions being available. 
Furthermore, extensive research on regional versions and broader comparative 
research has been conducted. 


The Odyssey and Alpomish 


Alpomish, the Central Asian version of The Homecoming Husband, is one of the 
most famous narratives of Central Asia. The story has been transmitted orally 
for centuries by professional storytellers called bakhshi and is still performed 
in some regions of Central Asia. It is thought that the story emerged among 
the Turkic people not later than the 11" century A.D. This time-period 
is explained in relation to the story of Bamsi Beyrek, which significantly 
resembles Alpomish. Bamsi Beyrek is included in the compilation called the 
Book of Dede Korkut. This book includes stories that circulated among the 
Turkic people from the 9" to the 14" century. Some of them are very old and 
supposedly date back to the time when the Turkic people lived in the regions 
of Central Asia. It is a historical fact that the Turkic tribes migrated westward 
and spread into Western Asia and Eastern Europe between the 9" and 12" 
centuries. It is possible that some oral stories emerged in Central Asia and 
were then transmitted by the Turkic peoples from Central to Western Asia 
(Zhirmunsky & Zarifov 1947; Zhirmunsky 1960; Zhirmunsky 1962). 

Victor Zhirmunsky noticed that Alpomish shared remarkable motivic 
similarities with the Ancient Greek epic poem, the Odyssey, which existed in 
written form near the sixth century B.C. Indeed, in both stories, the Odyssey 
and Alpomish, we can find many common motifs, including such as ‘the hero 
returns home and saves his wife,’ and ‘the hero returns home disguised and 
strings his distinctive bow.’ These similarities appear in the second half of 
the story, in the part where the hero returns to his country after years of 
adventures and captivity in an isolated place. In both stories, we find many 
common details: the hero has a loyal servant, he has a mark on his body, he 
is recognized by an animal, and he has a son. Of course, these motifs are not 
unique to the Odyssey and Alpomish. We can find many folk tales and legends 
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with similar motifs in different parts of the world. Such famous researchers 
as Ivan Sozonovich, Georgy Potanin, and Ivan Tolstoy collected dozens of 
Western and Eastern tales with similar motifs. According to Zhirmunsky, 
only two of them, the Odyssey and Alpomish, demonstrate the remarkable 
similarity of motifs and their order within the story in the part where the 
hero returns to his homeland. It can be referred to as the ‘Return of the 
hero.’ However, Zhirmunsky maintained that these similarities could not 
be attributed to mutual influence between the Odyssey and Alpomish, since 
any direct contact between the two stories was difficult to explain either 
historically or geographically. 


Even though there are significant similarities between the two stories, the 
Odyssey and Alpomish, it is hard to believe that these similarities could have 
emerged as a result of direct contact between the two stories. It is unlikely that 
Alpomish could have been influenced by the Odyssey at the initial stage of 
formation. It would be impossible to explain this kind of contact historically. 
It is more probable that these two oral stories included some old motifs that in 
the past were popular among many different peoples. (1974: 317 [translated 
from Russian]) 


In other words, Zhirmunsky postulated that the two stories developed based 
on some ancient motifs that circulated among different peoples who lived in 
different parts of the world and that the Odyssey and Alpomish were born in 
Ancient Greece and Central Asia independently. However, in his statement, 
Zhirmunsky clearly ignored one important historical fact: Greek culture 
long influenced the geographical area in which Alpomish is disseminated. 
It is not clear why Zhirmunsky disregarded this fact in his research: was it 
because the contact between the two cultures, Central Asian and Greek, was 
something that happened back in the past, many centuries ago, or was it just 
because he underestimated the role of Greek influence on the culture of the 
Central Asian peoples? 

Central Asia, which is sometimes called the crossroad of civilizations due 
to its geographical location, experienced many wars. Throughout its history, 
the region has been conquered and ruled by many different nations and was 
part of many great empires. In the 4" century B.C., the region was conquered by 
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Alexander the Great,’ and later became part of the Greco-Bactrian Kingdom. 
It is thought that during this period, Central Asia experienced a significant 
Greek influence. Even though Central Asia lost its direct connection to the 
Greek civilization with the fall of the Greco-Bactrian Kingdom, the influence 
of Greek culture did not cease completely. 

There is historical evidence that reveals the presence of Greek culture in 
the region in later centuries. Most of the discovered objects represent the 
past material culture, such as coins, statues, or even ruins of ancient cities. 
However, there are some related to nonmaterial culture as well. For example, 
some manuscripts, supposedly parts of Aesop’s Fables,4 written in the Old 
Turkic, Parthian, and Sogdian languages were discovered in Xinjiang. The 
manuscripts are thought to have been written sometime between the 8" 
and 12" centuries A.D. (Henning 1945). Some murals depicting scenes from 
the same Aesop’s Fables were discovered in Penjikent, located in Tajikistan 
(Compareti 2012). Unfortunately, evidence of this kind is very limited: due to 
many wars in the region, much evidence, remnants of the material and non- 
material culture of the past have been lost or destroyed on purpose. 

Karl Reichl considered the possibility of the Odyssey’s transmission to 
Central Asia; however, he stressed that such a hypothesis would be difficult 
to prove. At the same time, he mentioned another story in the Book of 
Dede Korkut that could become another clue to understanding the route of 
transmission (Reichl 2001). It is a story about a giant ogre named Tepegoz. It 
resembles the famous episode of the Odyssey, in which the hero blinds a one- 
eyed giant Polyphemus. Is it just a coincidence that the two famous episodes 
of the Odyssey —the blinding of Polyphemus and stringing the distinctive bow 
in a disguise— appeared in the folk tradition of the Turkic people of Central 
Asia? 


2 The northeasternmost part of Alexander the Great’s kingdom, Alexandria Eskhata (lit. ‘Alexandria 
the Farthest’), was established in the southwestern part of the Fergana Valley (Uzbekistan) at the 
location Khujand (Tajikistan). 

3 The Greco-Bactrian Kingdom was the easternmost part of the Hellenistic world that included 
Bactria, a historical region between the Hindu Kush mountain range and the Amu Darya river, 
and Sogdiana and occupied the territory between the Amu Darya and Syr Darya rivers from 250 
to 125 B.C. 

4  Aesop’s Fables is a collection of stories attributed to Aesop, a slave and storyteller, who is believed 
to have lived in ancient Greece around the 6th century B.C. 
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Here, I would like to present some research that will demonstrate the 
cultural importance of the Odyssey and strengthen my hypothesis. According 
to Henri Irenee Marrou, the works of Homer who is thought to be the author 
of the Odyssey and the Iliad were an important part of elementary education 
in antiquity. Education manuals of the 3 century included excerpts from 
Euripides and Homer. Competitions were held in middle-schools where 
students recited memorized works of Homer (Marrou 1964: 153-166). 
Richard Hunter maintained that works of Homer in the ancient world were 
the foundation of literacy; he explains this as follows: "through Homer one 
learned Greek and Greekness" (Hunter 2004: 246). Lawrence Kim pointed 
out that teaching Greek and Greek culture was important to maintain control 
over the vast territory spreading from Egypt to Bactria (present-day Central 
Asia). Kim noted that since Homer was part of elementary education, learning 
Homer's works meant learning Greek (Kim 2015: 7). 

Next, I would like to quote some of the scholars who lived just a few 
centuries after Alexander the Great. Dio Chrysostom, a Roman philosopher, 
and historian of the 1* century wrote the following in his work, Discourses: 


... even many of alien race, yes, so that not only men who speak two languages 
and are of mixed stock, though unacquainted with much else that is Greek, 
are very familiar with Homer's verses, but even some who live very far away. 
For example, it is said that Homer’s poetry is sung even in India, where they 
have translated it into their own speech and tongue. The result is that, while 
the people of India have no chance to behold many of the stars in our part 
of the world —for example, it is said that the Bears are not visible in their 
country— still they are not unacquainted with the sufferings of Priam, the 
laments and wailings of Andromaché and Hecuba, and the valour of both 
Achilles and Hector: so remarkable has been the spell of one man’s poetry! 
(Dio Chrysostom 1946 (online resource)) 


Plutarch, a Greek biographer, and essayist of the 1* century wrote in his De 
Fortuna Alexandri: 


Yes, the equipment that he had from Aristotle his teacher when he crossed over 
into Asia was more than what he had from his father Philip. But although 
we believe those who record that Alexander once said that the Iliad and the 
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Odyssey accompanied him as equipment for his campaigns, since we hold 
Homer in reverence, yet are we to contemn anyone who asserts that the works 
of Homer accompanied him as a consolation after toil and as a pastime for sweet 
leisure, but that his true equipment was philosophic teaching, and treatises 
on Fearlessness and Courage, and Self-restraint also, and Greatness of Soul? 
(Omitted) But when Alexander was civilizing Asia, Homer was commonly 
read, and the children of the Persians, the Susianians, and the Gedrosians 
learned to chant the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides. And although 
Socrates, when tried on the charge of introducing foreign deities, lost his cause 
to the informers who infested Athens, yet through Alexander Bactria and the 
Caucasus learned to revere the gods of the Greeks. (Plutarch 1936 [online 
resource]) 


As we can see, Homer’s works, including the Odyssey, were an important 
part of Greek culture that was apparently intentionally spread into the 
conquered territories. Since Central Asia formed part of those territories, we 
cannot disregard the possibility that the Odyssey, or some of its most famous 
episodes, could have been brought there by the Greeks. 

I believe that the Odyssey, or perhaps parts of the story, like its 
predominantly performed episodes, could have been brought to the region 
as part of Greek culture, spreading to the conquered territories. It is by 
going through changes in a new cultural environment or merging with other 
tales, such, for example, The Tale about Good Prince and Bad Prince,’ in the 
folk tradition of local peoples that the Odyssey was reborn as a prototype 
of Alpomish. Some researchers, especially in Japan, doubt the possibility of 
the Odyssey’s transmission to such a broad territory as there is currently 
no material evidence to prove the existence of the Odyssey in Central Asia. 


5 One such instance could have been a Buddhist tale, The Tale about Good Prince and Bad Prince, 
which was believed to be a possible source of the Japanese Odyssey, Yuriwaka Daijin. Alpomish not 
only shares similarities with the Odyssey but also has motifs similar to The Tale about Good Prince 
and Bad Prince, which can be found in two Buddhist sutras, Da Fang Bian Hong Bao En Jing and 
Xian Yu Jing. The latter is known in its English translation as The Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish. 
And even if in the case of the Odyssey there is no material evidence to prove the possibility of the 
story’s dissemination in Central Asia, in the case of the Buddhist tale such evidence exists. There 
is a manuscript of the tale written in the Old Turkic language, the language which was commonly 
used by the Turkic tribes of Central Asia in the past. The manuscript was discovered by Paul Pel- 
liot in Gansu. 
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However, further research may reveal or provide additional information 
that will help us understand the phenomena of transmission. 


Alpomish and Yuriwaka Daijin 


Let us now examine the Japanese Odyssey, Yuriwaka Daijin. The story about 
Minister Yuriwaka has a long research history. The possible continental origin 
of the story has long been a matter of discussion among scholars. Dozens of 
similar tales, including Central Asia’s Alpomish, have been introduced since 
1906 when Shoyo Tsubouchi first suggested that the story about Yuriwaka was 
an adaptation of the Odyssey. In his 1977 “Yuriwaka densetsu to nairiku ajia,” 
Tary6 Obayashi introduced Alpomish as one of the continental stories that 
shared motifs with Yuriwaka. Akira Fukuda also mentioned the similarities 
between the two stories in “Chusei no shinwateki denso: koga saburo 
yuriwaka daijin o megutte” (1989). In the same article, Fukuda suggested 
that Yuriwaka Daijin could have had two sources of origin: one of them was a 
story related somehow to the tale about Good Prince (tales similar to The Tale 
about Good Prince and Bad Prince), and the other was a story about the hero’s 
beautiful wife, who was being stolen from her husband (tales similar to the 
Odyssey) (1989). Fukuda introduced a number of different tales and legends 
in his article, but he did not consider any of the stories to be a direct source 
for the story of Yuriwaka. 

Even though the content of Alpomish was introduced in Japan decades 
ago, and the possible continental origin of Yuriwaka’s story has long been a 
matter of discussion among scholars, a thorough comparative analysis and 
research aimed at establishing possible connections between Central Asian 
Alpomish and Japanese Yuriwaka have never been undertaken, possibly due 
to the lack of information available in Japanese on Central Asian narratives. 

My study showed that the two stories shared remarkable similarities. As 
we can see from TABLE 1, the Odyssey and The Tale about Good Prince and Bad 
Prince are two completely different stories. They have almost no common 
motifs, except for one: the hero leaves his home and goes to a faraway 
country looking for adventures. This motif is common to dozens of other 
stories, which is why it should be disregarded as a similarity in this particular 
case. It is clear, though, that the two stories, the Odyssey and The Tale about 
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Good Prince and Bad Prince, both share motifs with the Central Asian story 
Alpomish. Moreover, motifs are grouped within the story and appear in the 
same sequence. The first half of Alpomish is similar to The Tale about Good 
Prince and Bad Prince. The second half of Alpomish resembles the Odyssey in its 
details. As for Yuriwaka Daijin, it has similarities with both the Odyssey and 
The Tale about Good Prince and Bad Prince but clearly shares more motifs with 
Alpomish. 


TABLE 1 


The Tale 


pee Yuriwaka 


The Daijin 


Good Alpomish 
Prince and 
Bad Prince 


and Yuriwaka 
Sekkyo* 


Odyssey 


1) CHILDLESS LORD 

and BIRTH THROUGH 
THE INTERVENTION 

OF SUPERNATURAL 
POWER (The hero is born 
through the intervention of 
some supernatural power 
to childless parents.) 


2) GREAT DEED (The hero 
goes to a faraway country 
in order to accomplish 

a great deed. After 
successfully reaching his 
goal, he falls asleep. While 
deeply asleep, he is left 
alone in a deserted place.) 


3) HELP OF A LOCAL 

(A local man (or some 

creature) becomes the x fo) fo) ° 
hero’s friend and helps 

him.) 


* The Japanese story about Yuriwaka is commonly known today through two recorded versions: 
Yuriwaka Daijin, a story in the repertory of kéwakamai, one of the performing arts of the Muromachi 
period, and Yuriwaka Sekky, a narrative from the repertory of the ichijé ritualists from the Iki islands. 
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11) RECOGNITION BY 

AN ANIMAL (Some 

animals recognize the fe) x fo) fe) 
hero despite his changed 

appearance.) 


12) HERO’S SON (The 
hero has a son who helps 
him when he returns 
home.) 


13) BOW (The hero strings 
his distinctive bow.) 


14) REVENGE AND 
PUNISHMENT (The 
hero kills his enemy and 
becomes the lord.) 


In the case of Alpomish and Yuriwaka Daijin, we are dealing not just with 
random motivic similarities but with the similarity of the general plot. The 
two stories have a similar structure: all motifs common to both stories appear 
in a very similar sequence. The general structure of the two stories can be 
shown as follows. 


A) CHILDLESS LORD 

B) DISRESPECT 

C) PROPHECY 

D) BIRTH THROUGH THE INTERVENTION OF SUPERNATURAL 
POWER 

E) GREAT DEED 

F) SLEEP 

G) BETRAYAL 

H) ISOLATION 

1) HELP FROM A LOCAL 

J) STEALING HERO’S WIFE 

K) MESSENGER BIRD 

L) CHANGE OF APPEARANCE 

M) SERVANT 

N) RECOGNITION BY A MARK 
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O) RECOGNITION BY AN ANIMAL 
P) BOW 
Q) REVENGE AND PUNISHMENT 


In folklore studies, there are several theories on the origin of similar tales 
worldwide. Most popular among them are the theories of universal origin 
(polygenesis) and of transmission or diffusion of tales (monogenesis). In his 
Istoricheskaya Poetica (1940), Alexander Veselovsky discussed theories on the 
possible origin of folk tales and stated that we should make a clear distinction 
between categories such as motif and plot. 


Motif is the smallest unit of a tale that was born as an answer to the doubts 
of the primitive mind and daily observation... The plot is made up of a 
combination of different motifs... In those cases when the number of motifs is 
multiple and their combination within the plot is complex, it is unlikely that 
similar folk stories of different peoples could have emerged naturally in the 
process of comprehension of the world and life common to all humanity. It is 
possible that simple motifs could have emerged in different parts of the world, 
but the similarity of the plot that is made up of their combination suggests the 
possibility of transmission. (1940: 500 [translated from Russian]) 


Veselovsky further developed his hypothesis and suggested that in some 
cases, routes of transmission are possible to trace. Veselovsky stated that 
when similar tales appear in regions that have no connection, the route cannot 
be determined and the connection is difficult to explain, but in the case of 
the regions connected through a cultural phenomenon, such as, for example, 
Buddhism, the possibility of transmission should not be disregarded. 

In the case of Alpomish and Yuriwaka Daijin, the territories of dissemination 
of the stories have the connection mentioned by Veselovsky, namely 
Buddhism. It is hard to determine exactly how the story of Alpomish, or its 
prototype, could have been brought to Japan. But we can assume that the 
route of transmission is likely to have been storytelling, an oral tradition that 
had a connection with Buddhism, rather than some written source. The story 
could have travelled from one language to the other as some structure, or a 
plot made up of motifs. 

One of the problems I faced in my research that substantially weakened 
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my hypothesis about the origin of Yuriwaka Daijin in Japan was that no tales 
explaining the transmission were found in the territories between Central 
Asia and Japan, namely China and Korea. As mentioned above, some tales 
were introduced; however, none of them were similar to Yuriwaka Daijin 
to the extent that Central Asia’s Alpomish had been. However, the fact that 
similar tales have not been identified yet does not mean that they do not exist. 
My research over the past few years has led to The Epic of King Gesar, a story 
found in Tibet, Mongolia, Buryatia, and some other regions of China, and 
another story from Korea, the The Song of Chunhyang, neither of which was 
introduced in earlier research, despite obvious similarities to the Japanese 
version of The Homecoming Husband. 


The Epic of King Gesar 


Next, let us examine the The Epic of King Gesar. This work exists in many 
versions: oral, written, and printed. It was collected from various ethnic 
groups in Tibet, China, Mongolia, Buryatia, and other regions of Continental 
Asia. The first printed edition of the epic, the Mongolian version, was 
published in Peking in 1716, at the order of the Kangxi Emperor of the Qing 
dynasty, but the Tibetan versions are believed to be centuries older. There are 
numerous theories dating the epic to the 1‘, 4, 3-4, 7-8", 9, 11" centuries 
(Jiangbian 1985, 1986; Bell 1931; Rock 1947; David-Neel 2004; Roerich 2013; 
Damdinsuren 1957). The core of The Epic of King Gesar is believed to have 
been developed from oral traditions, some parts of the epic emerged earlier, 
and some parts were added later. The Epic of King Gesar has undoubtedly 
undergone transformations over time. 

The Epic of King Gesar is a lengthy account composed of many shorter 
episodes about the adventures of the main character, King Gesar. The 
many existing versions differ greatly in length and content. However, some 
episodes (chapters) are comparatively stable, regardless of the language, and 
region where they were collected or recorded, for example, the prologue that 
tells the story of the birth of King Gesar and an episode about Kings of Hor. 
The episode about Kings of Hor is basically the story of the homecoming 
husband who returns in disguise and saves his wife from the unwanted 
husband. The episode resembles Alpomish to a great extent, a fact noticed by 
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Victor Zhirmunsky, who studied Alpomish and other continental tales with 
similar motifs. 


TABLE 2 


Gesar 


1) The hero must go to a faraway 
country. There he defeats a powerful ° fo) 
enlemy. 


2) The wife of the hero is being forced 
to marry someone else. 


3) The hero stayed in the faraway 
country with another woman. 


4) The reason he stayed away was 
because he was given a drink (poison). 


5) While the hero is away, his family 
(wife) communicates with him using 
a flying object (a bird, flying arrow, 
etc.). 


6) The hero’s horse helps him leave 
the faraway country (becomes fe) fe) 
awakened). 


7) The hero changes his appearance 
when he returns home so that nobody fe) ° 
can recognize him. 


8) There is a mark on the body of the 
hero. Someone who knew the hero 


from his childhood recognizes the 3 : 
mark. 
9) The hero strings the strong bow that A - 
no one else can. 
10) The hero kills the enemy and 

ie) ie) 


reunites with his wife. 


Tsendiin Damdinsuren, George Roerich, and Geoffrey Samuel compared and 
analysed different versions of the The Epic of King Gesar. They suggested that 
the episode about Kings of Hor could be one of the oldest parts of the long 
epic because it is one of the most stable parts in the variants and regional 
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versions (Damdinsuren 1957; Roerich 2013, 2014; Samuel 2005). Moreover, 
Damdinsuren and Roerich noted that parts of the epic, including an episode 
about Kings of Hor, could have developed because of migrations of the Central 
Asian people during the periods of unrest, or through cultural exchange 
between the people of Tibet and other regions of Central Asia (Damdinsuren 
1957; Roerich 2013, 2014). 

Interestingly, the similarity between this episode of The Epic of King Gesar 
and the Japanese Odyssey, Yuriwaka Daijin, was not noticed by any Japanese 
researcher until now, probably because the episode was part of a long epic, 
and certain research in the Russian and English languages was unavailable 
in Japan. 


The Song of Chunhyang 


Another tale of the Korean homecoming husband that I came across while 
searching for the continental links between Alpomish and Yuriwaka Daijin is 
The Song of Chunhyang. This is one of Korea’s best-known love stories, mostly 
known as a song of the pansori repertory. The exact date of composition and 
author of the original tale is unknown. Unlike other tales discussed in this 
paper, The Song of Chunhyang lacks dramatic battle scenes and an episode 
with the bow —one of the elements of the tale-type of the homecoming 
husband — but it can be categorized as The Homecoming Husband. 

The heroine, Chunhyang, the daughter of a kisaeng, and Yi Mong-ryong, 
the magistrate’s son, fall in love and get married. However, Yi soon leaves 
Chunhyang because he must follow his father to Seoul. While Yi is away, 
Byeon Hak-do replaces Yi’s father. He tries to seduce Chunhyang and wants 
her to become his lover. Chunhyang, faithful to her beloved Yi, refuses his 
advances, so Byeon imprisons her. He decides to punish her during his 
birthday celebration. 

Meanwhile, Yi becomes a secret royal inspector, an undercover officer 
sent to spy on government officials secretly. While traveling, he learns that 
Chunhyang is in danger. He returns and, for a while, does not reveal his 
identity to anyone. He visits his wife at the prison and tests her loyalty. Then, 
in disguise, he comes to the magistrate’s residence during the celebration. 
There, he composes a poem when no one else can at the poem contest. Then, 
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Yi reveals his identity, punishes the magistrate, and reunites with his wife. 

We find an interesting adaptation of the motif ‘the husband returns in 
disguise’ to the historical realities of the Joseon period. The change in the 
husband’s appearance into a beggar is linked to the duties that he performs 
as a secret royal inspector. Also, the Korean version of The Homecoming 
Husband Hu lacks an important component found in other stories: the bow 
competition. It is substituted in The Song of Chunhyang by the poem contest. 
Most probably, this is because the demand for representation of physical 
strength was not as important as the demonstration of intellectual abilities in 
this version of The Homecoming Husband, namely wit and eloquence, which 
were necessary for Yi to perform his duties as a secret royal inspector. 

Further analyses of the stories mentioned in this paper as they appear 
today, as well as research on the cultural and historical backgrounds of the 
territories of their dissemination, must be undertaken. The results gained 
through this research will contribute to the study of The Homecoming Husband 
tale-type in many regions, shedding light on new facts about the history of 
cultural exchange and the role of migration and religion in the transmission 
of culture and thought and will prompt further comparative research of 
Asian literature and folklore. 


Factors influencing dissemination and vitality of a tale-type 


Folklore is a world where information, be it a tale, anecdote, charm, or 
anything else of this genre, is alive for as long as folk demands it. The moment 
the interest of an audience is lost, the information stops being transmitted and 
is eventually forgotten unless it has been written down or recorded. For some 
reason, the tale-type of the homecoming husband discussed in this study 
has always been very popular among different people. Moreover, it is one of 
the stories that is referred to as a source of inspiration, even today. One such 
example, is the novel by Paolo Coelho titled Zahir, a sort of adaptation of the 
Odyssey. 

What makes the story so popular? It is easy to explain why it was popular 
in the past. It tells the story of aman who had to leave his home and wandered 
for years till he finally got a chance to return; it is about a wife who has been 
faithfully waiting for her husband despite hardships; it is a type of story that 
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warriors or travelers, anyone who has left their home and family, would want 
to hear during a long campaign or trip to a faraway country. The story also 
touches on many psychological topics about a male-female relationship that 
is universal and still of interest and urgency even today, such as, for example, 
a cheating husband, an all-forgiving wife, and a competition between men 
for a woman. In other words, the homecoming husband is a tale-type that 
appeals to both men and women, regardless of the language they speak or 
the century they live in. This is a reason why the story has lived for so long 
and has been easily transmitted from region to region, passing language and 
cultural barriers. 

Some of the motifs mentioned in my research are universal. I believe 
simple stories about the homecoming husband could have been created and 
existed independently in different parts of the world. However, whenever 
more elaborate and complicated plots were possible, they were borrowed 
and adapted to the realities and circumstances of the new culture. 
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Japanese Soto Zen Monastery as a 
Worldly Institution* 


Merve Susuz Aygtil 


(Amasya University) 


Introduction 


Buddhist tradition defines the monastery as an institution apart from 
the secular world. Ideally, the Buddhist monastery is seen as a kind of 
transcendent and sacred place consisting of monks who adopt an entirely new 
way of life, leaving all worldly desires and pursuits outside the monastery 
gate. In practice, however, since its establishment, the Buddhist monastery 
has not been a purely religious institution that has withdrawn from all kinds 
of worldly pursuits. Contrary, in addition to their religious function, Buddhist 
monasteries have always had economic, political, artistic, and social functions 
too in society. The power and charisma of the monastery asa religious authority 
gave it a place and effectiveness in the state, art, economy, and society. This 
situation has created an extremely delicate balance between the monastery 
and secular authorities. While benefiting from secular authorities for its own 
existence, the monastery has been open to being used as a propaganda tool 
by them. Thus, the monastery incorporated worldly pursuits into its structure 
and established relationships with secular authorities that would transform 
its transcendent identity. The history of Buddhism contains many examples 
that worldly pursuits and relationships with the secular world corrupted the 
monastery’s transcendent religious identity. 


* This article is based on the author’s Ph.D. dissertation titled: “Monasticism and Lay Religiosity in 
Medieval Soto Zen Buddhism”. 
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Taking into consideration the multifaceted position of the monastic 
institution, monks who live in that monasteries as well should not be thought 
of as people who are completely apart from worldly life and meditate from 
morning to evening. First of all, the different functions that the monastery 
plays in society make the monks fulfill these functions. And this caused the 
monks to exist in the secular world as figures who were involved with politics, 
economy, art, and society as well as religious duties. In addition, monks could 
not completely be free from worldly life because of their individual wishes 
and desires. One of the most obvious examples of this is the monks who break 
the monastic rules and secretly marry and have children. Therefore, whatever 
the ideal, in practice monks are not superhuman figures who abandoned the 
worldly life completely behind and gave all their strength and energies to 
religious life. On the contrary, monks returned to the secular world which 
they had to leave in various ways because of institutional requirements and 
individual desires. Just as the monastery does not remain a purely religious 
institution but took its place in secular life with various functions. 

The monastery takes place in a secular world with certain functions and 
the monks return to the worldly life they left in various ways as possible with 
new readings and interpretations. The monastery legitimized functions such 
as having and managing economic properties, performing rituals on behalf 
of the state and the emperor, and hosting artistic activities, by including them 
in the domain of its religious identity with new readings and interpretations. 
Likewise, the monks who managed the properties of the monastery were 
involved in the arts and performed rituals on behalf of the emperor, and the 
state accepted these duties as religious duties and performed them on the 
basis of this legitimisation. Secular activities were included in the domain of 
the monastery by taking on a religious guise with new interpretations and 
readings. The actions and desires of the secular world were ritualized with 
detailed procedure rules and took their place in the monastic routine. 

The medieval Soto Zen school is one of the many examples of such 
transformations that worldly pursuits caused in the monastic institution and 
monk profile. Founded by Dogen on an ascetic monastic life, the school began 
to spread to large masses with Keizan, the second important name of the 
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Soto tradition.' The policy of public propagation adopted by Keizan made 
worldly pursuits a part of the monastic routine, and as a result, the monks 
began to have a presence in worldly areas as well. Soto monasteries, where 
Keizan Shingi, the text of the monastic rules written by Keizan, was practiced, 
were institutions where economic, political, social, and artistic activities were 
performed in addition to religious rituals. The monks who were residents 
of these institutions also took on new identities in addition to their religious 
identity or expanded their religious identity to include worldly interests and 
occupations. 


1. Economic Aspect of the Monastery 


In its early periods, the Buddhist monastery entirely depended on the financial 
and material support of those outside the monastery, i.e. laity. Everything 
from the construction of the monastery to the daily meals of the monks was 
offered to the monks by the laity as a donation. As Buddhism spread to 
other countries, this situation changed. In China and Japan, the monastery 
has been an economically autonomous entity with its own property. 
Monasteries, which accumulated a certain amount of wealth with individual 
donations or donations made by the state, became able to meet their own 
needs thanks to this wealth. Under the influence of Confucianist criticisms, 
Ch’an (Zen in Japan) monasteries have also had to ensure economic self- 
sufficiency since their establishment.* Ch’an monasteries owned large lands 
and economic wealth and this wealth was managed by monks. Chanyuan, 
the text of the monastic rules which was widely practised in Chinese Ch’an 
monasteries, states that the monastery has assets such as agricultural land, 
mills, various agricultural tools, and officials such as mill masters, gardeners, 
and agricultural field masters are appointed among the monks to manage 
these assets. In the monastic order designed by Chanyuan, monks also collect 
money walking from street to street, and money is distributed to monks in 


1 Heinrich Dumoulin, Zen Buddhism: A History Japan (Indiana: World Wisdom, 2005), pp. 138-142, 
Kenji Matsuo, A History of Japan (UK: Global Oriental, 2007), p. 197. 

2 Tso Sze-Bong, The Transformation of Buddhist Vinaya in China, Australian National University, 1982 
(unpublished Ph.D. thesis), pp. 200-205. 
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various ceremonies.* All these show that Ch’an monasteries had an economic 
aspect and the monks were also involved in economic activities. 

Japanese Zen tradition has had similar practices in terms of the economic 
aspect of the monastery. Medieval Zen monasteries are known for their large 
possessions and wealth. The main source of the Zen monastic economy and 
wealth was their own land, as in the Ch’an monasteries. In addition, the 
income from festivals and ceremonies, and donations made by the emperor, 
nobles, and warrior class for the construction and restoration of monasteries, 
have supported the economy of the monastery. Also, in the fifteenth century, 
it has become to be visible the monks were active in trade.* 

Gozan monasteries of Rinzai Zen schools established in the cities had rich 
wealth, large lands and, tax income correlatively to their fame, prestige, and 
power. These monasteries have acquired patrons from the imperial family, 
shogunate, and noble families and have lived in prosperity on the generous 
donations of their patrons.° Soto monasteries, on the other hand, could not 
get patrons from the imperial family and shogunate so they could not hold 
on in the cities and prospered in the countryside from the very beginning. 
Farmers and local military rulers were the most important patrons of the Soto 
monasteries established in the countryside. In addition, the villagers also 
supported the Soto monasteries with their donations.° 

In Dogen, the monastic institution appears as an economically self- 
sustaining structure. The monastic economy is the responsibility of monastic 
officials; these officials manage the monastery’s resources to meet the monks’ 
needs. For example, monastic officials provide the necessary materials to 
prepare the meals to the head chef and he prepares the meals carefully and 
without wasting any of them. It is also mentioned that the money required to 
prepare the food is given to the head chef and that he buys the necessary tools 
and equipment.’ 


3 Yifa, The Origins of Buddhist Monastic Codes in China: An Annotated Translation and Study of Chanyu- 
an Qinggui (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2002), pp. 126, 155, 164, 194, 196, 206. 

4 Martin Collcutt, Five Mountains; The Rinzai Zen Monastic Institution in Medieval Japan (USA: Har- 
ward University Press, 1981), pp. 254-255. 

5 Collcutt, Five Mountains; The Rinzai Zen Monastic Institution in Medieval Japan, pp. 253-254. 

6 Martin Collcutt, “Zen and the Gozan”, The Cambridge History of Japan (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2006), vol. III, pp. 631-632. 

7 Dogen, Dégen’s Pure Standarts for the Zen Community A Translation of Eihei Shingi (New York: State 
University of New York Press, 1996), pp. 34-37, 46. 
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Dogen also mentions that the monasteries have various economic assets. 
Fields, gardens, mills, workshops, shops, horse carts, animal stables, and 
boats are some of them. The monks are appointed to manage all the property 
belonging to the monastery. One of the most important monastic officials, the 
shissui in charge of maintenance and repair is often outside the monastery 
to oversee and manage these monastic assets. He visits the monastery’s 
assets and controls whether the workers under him are fulfilling their duties 
correctly. Planting seeds in the fields and cutting wood for the monastery is 
also done under the supervision of the shissui. In addition to these, any repair 
work in the monastery is also the responsibility of the shissui. And protecting 
the monastery from thieves is also the responsibility of this official.’ Another 
monk appointed as one of the monastic officials is responsible for arranging 
and overseeing the monastery’s annual budget. He lends and borrows money 
when necessary, maintains the monastery’s stock of money and grain, and 
arranges food and supplies for annual ceremonies. There are also assistant 
monks working under these officials.’ 

Dogen advises monks and monastic officials not to pursue worldly 
interests. He also defines the donations of people and the patronage of 
kings and nobles as worldly interests.’” But, there are also descriptions of 
donations made by the people from outside the monastery in Dogen. It is 
mentioned that people outside of the monastery donate to the monastery for 
the construction of buildings. The donor must have genuine faith. The head 
administrator, in consultation with the head monk, investigates whether the 
donor has genuine faith and the right perspective, if he is convinced that 
he has, he accepts the donation, otherwise, he must reject it.!’ In addition, 
various donations are made to the monastery as foods, money for foods 
or money to be distributed to monks.”* These donations made by the laity 
should be carefully preserved and distributed or spent in accordance with the 
relevant procedure. For example, coins left in front of the Manjushri statue in 
the monks’ hall should be used to purchase incense, lanterns, and supplies 


8 Dogen, Eihei Shingi, pp. 34, 167, 179-181. 
9 Ibid., pp. 152-153,155. 

10 Ibid., pp. 159. 

11 Ibid., p. 161. 

12 Ibid., pp. 39, 88-89. 
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for offerings. And the food donations should be divided equally among all 
the monks in the monastery." 

In the monastic system described in Keizan Shingi as well, the monastery 
has an economic aspect and in connection with this economic aspect, the 
monks are also engaged in economic pursuits. Based on the text, it can be said 
that the main economic resources of the monasteries where these monastic 
rules are practiced are their lands and donations made by the laity. At the end 
of the year, sutras are read and prayers are recited on behalf of the insects in 
the agricultural fields and rice fields of the monastery. In addition, religious 
people who donate rice fields to the monastery are also one of the subjects of 
prayers. This shows that the monastery had its own rice fields and agricultural 
fields.* On the other hand, the laity and the patrons of the monastery support 
the monastery by making donations of various kinds from the construction of 
buildings to food. The most common type of donation is a donation made by 
a layman or laywoman to a monastery to hold a ritual on his/her behalf. There 
are also types of donations, such as donating breakfast and lunch, sponsoring 
festive meals during the summer retreat, sponsoring the construction of 
buildings, gifting money to monks, donating lunch to monks at a family 
memorial service, and giving alms. In addition, the fact that the laity who 
donate to monasteries are the subject of almost all prayers made after each 
ritual in the monastic routine indicates that donations made by laity have an 
important place in the monastic economy.’ Moreover, the practice of a special 
funeral procedure for distinguished donors supports this situation.'® 

Another point that sheds light on the economic aspect of the monastery 
is the monks who are involved in economic pursuits. First of all, it should 
be mentioned that the monks who were appointed to positions such as chief 
administrator, chief cook, and shissui who are responsible for maintenance 
and repair works, also managed the affairs related to the monastic economy 
in addition to other duties. These official monks manage the economy of the 
monastery and ensure that all the inhabitants of the monastery benefit equally 


13 Ibid., p. 168,171. 

14 Keizan, Zen Master Keizan’s Monastic Regulations (USA: North American Institute of Zen and Bud- 
dhist Studies, 1994), pp. 195, 200, 351-352. 

15 Keizan, Keizan’s Monastic Regulations, pp. 72, 74-75,81, 87-88, 195, 299, 89-90, 134, 178, 250, 283, 286, 
317, 359, 362. 

16 Ibid., p. 92. 
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from all donations made to the monastery.” Giving such duties to the monks 
for a certain period of time and appointing a new one after the monk who 
has completed his duty shows that many monks living in the monastery are 
busy with this kind of work even for a certain period of time.'* In addition, for 
all monks living in the monastery, it is obligatory to participate to collective 
works such as cleaning and construction, which are called fushin #."° Keizan 
states that many monks helped in the construction of the YOkdji monastery.”” 
Also, due to the warming weather, from the first of June, two or four novice 
monks are assigned to cool the monks’ hall by using fans.” 

Regarding the economic aspect of the monastery and the economic 
activities of the monks, finally, it should be mentioned that according to Keizan 
Shingi, it is possible for the monks to have assets with material value. While 
Buddhist tradition prohibits Buddhist monks from even touching money, the 
monks of Keizan Shingi are encouraged to spend their money on behalf of 
certain activities. On the day of Nirvana, in rituals commemorating the day 
in which Buddha attained enlightenment, and on the day of remembrance of 
Bodhidharma they contribute money in proportion to their ability to prepare 
offerings. At the end of the year, donations are collected from the monks.” 
In addition, after the deceased monks, their tangible assets are sold to other 
monks by auction method within the framework of the ritual procedure. 
At the beginning and at the end of this ritual, the names of the Buddha are 
chanted, and the merits earned from chanting and selling are sent to the dead.” 
Finally, it should be noted that after the ritual of chanting Buddha’s names 
at the beginning and end of the summer retreat, after the festival of hungry 
ghosts, after sutra readings and prayers for all beings at the end of the year, 
and at the last evening of the year, silver coins are burned in thanksgiving in 
the name of Naga and Deva, the patron deities of the dharma.” 


17 Ibid., pp. 87-88, 205. 

18 Ibid., pp. 321-323. 

19 Ibid., pp. 297, 299, 329; Griffith Foulk, “Ti”, Dijital Dictionary of Buddhism, http://www.bud- 
dhism-dict.net/cgi-bin/xpr-ddb.pl?q=%E6%9I9%AE%E8%AB%8B (01.12.2020). 

20 Keizan, “Tokokuki’, Religions of Japan in Practice (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999), p. 
504. 

21 Keizan, Keizan’s Monastic Regulations, p. 300. 

22 Ibid., pp. 205, 338, 346, 353. 

23 Ibid., pp. 111-113, 119-120. 

24 Ibid., pp. 261, 304, 314-315, 356, 361. 
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2. Political Aspect of the Monastery 


The monastery, which is depicted in the earliest Buddhist monastic rules 
Vinaya, is an independent institution free from secular authorities. But in 
reality, the situation has not developed in that way; throughout the history 
of Buddhism, the monastery and the state have established relationships 
in various ways. In many countries where Buddhism exists, Buddhist 
monasteries were controlled by kings and emperors. The support of the kings 
and emperors, who were the head of the country, on the one hand, paved 
the way for the state to intervene in the interior affairs of the monastery 
and to take control of the monastery; on the other hand, for the monastery 
to intervene in state affairs. The state took the support of the monastery, 
claiming that it carried out many activities, including war, in the name of 
Buddhism, and the monastery turned a blind eye to this situation in order to 
gain both financial and political power. In the history of Sri Lankan, Japanese 
and Tibetan Buddhism, wars in which monasteries and monks supported the 
state in the name of Buddhism are examples of this situation.” 

One of the main problems Buddhism faced when it came to China was the 
relationship between the monastery and the political authority. In Buddhism, 
it is argued that because the Buddhist monk renounced worldly life and 
preoccupations, he should not pay homage to the emperor who is the secular 
authority. But Confucianists opposed the desire of the Buddhist monastery 
to be independent of the political authorities, stating that everyone living 
on its territory was the subject of the emperor. This situation caused tension 
between the Buddhist monastery and the Confucianist state that came to 
light from time to time.” This tension between the monastery and the state 
resulted in the monastery’s recognition of state authority as a result of the 
severe criticisms of Confucianism and the aim of Buddhism to adapt to 
Chinese society. The Buddhist monk, like other citizens, became a subject 
of the emperor, and the monastery lost its independence and turned into a 
Chinese religious institution within the jurisdiction of the empire.” 


25 Rubert Gethin, The Foundation of Buddhism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), pp. 100-101. 

26 Erik Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China the Spread and Adaptation of Buddhism in Early Medieval 
China (Leiden: Brill, 2007), p. 256. 

27 Xinzhong Yao, An Introduction to Confucianism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), p. 
234. 
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It is seen that the state in China has followed various policies to keep the 
monastic institution under control. Some of these policies were the obligation 
to register with the state and obtain a certificate for those who want to become 
monks, prohibiting monks from traveling without obtaining permission 
from the state, administering the election of the chief monk, rewarding the 
monks, appointing officials from among the monks to ensure communication 
between the state and the monastery, and being subject to the secular law 
in addition to the monastic law for monastics.** On the other hand, the 
monastery has always engaged in activities and rituals aimed at the longevity 
of the state and the emperor. Chanyuan states praying for the long life of the 
emperor is among the duties of the chief monk,” and prayers are made for 
the emperor in the days of chanting.*’ Eisai counts the activities like reciting 
various sutras and praying for the emperor's longevity every day fora month 
up to the emperor’s birthday; the emperor's birthday celebrations; sermons 
and prayers are held on the first day of each month for the emperor on the 
throne, on the fifteenth day for the previous one, and the commemoration 
of the previous emperor is counted among the activities performed in Ch’an 
monasteries.*! 

Similar to its status in China, from the very beginning Buddhism and 
monasteries have been under the control of the political authority in Japan. 
The twenty-eight-article Soniryo law enacted by the state to control the 
strengthening monastic institution and the increasing number of monks and 
nuns during the Nara period is just one of the clearest examples of this.” 
However, unlike in China, Buddhism in Japan has been the state religion 
from the beginning.* In this context, strong state-affiliated monastic chains 
covering all states were created,™ state-affiliated monk appointment platforms 


28 Yifa, Chanyuan Qinggui, pp. 74-75; Bong, pp. 280-281; Yifa, Chanyuan Qinggui, pp. 118, 153. 

29 Ibid., p. 216. 

30 Ibid., p. 137. 

31 Griffith Foulk, “Myth, Ritual, and Monastic Practice in Sung Ch’an Buddhism”, Religion and Soci- 
ety in Tang and Sung China (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1993), p. 178; Eisai, “A Treatise 
on Letting Zen Flourish”, Zen Texts (USA: Numata Center for Buddhist Translation and Research, 
2005), pp. 172-173. 

32 Bkz. Joan Piggott, The Yord Ritsuryd Soniryo. 

33 Joseph M. Kitagawa, “The Budist Transformation in Japan”, History of Religions, vol. 4, no. 2, Win- 
ter 1965, p. 325. 
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Temple Networks in the Heian Age”, Heian Japan, Center and Peripheries (Honolulu: University of 
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were established, and monks appointed on these platforms were accepted as 
officials of the state.® 

In the context of their close relations with the state, monasteries accepted 
performing rituals for the sake of the state and the emperor as their raison 
d’etre.** The state also met the financial needs of the monasteries, sponsored 
the construction of monasteries, made various donations to monasteries 
and monks, especially agricultural areas, and exempted the lands belonging 
to the monasteries from taxation.” However, the relationship between the 
monastery and the state has not always stayed in this balance, and there were 
periods when peace broke down and violence broke out. The number of armed 
monks, who started to emerge in the eighth century, reached thousands in the 
Heian period, and armed monk gangs affiliated with the monasteries became 
an important force. Thousands of armed monks marched repeatedly to the 
capital city of Kyoto during the Heian period to get their wishes accepted 
by the state or to change the regulations they were not happy with. The 
monasteries used their armed power as a party in the internal conflicts of the 
state and in the discussions among themselves.** 

The shogunates of the Kamakura and Muromachi periods, which were 
disturbed by the armed Buddhist schools of the previous periods, made 
the necessary arrangements so that the Zen school, which started to gain 
power, would not suffer a similar fate. In order to prevent situations such as 
political turmoil caused by the armed Buddhist schools and the separation 
of monasteries from their original goals, Zen monasteries were organized 
as a State-affiliated monastic system. In addition, to prevent the monks 
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versity Press, 1993), vol. I, p. 397; Stanley Weinstein, “Aristocratic Buddhism”, The Cambridge His- 
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from arming, the monastic population from growing excessively, and the 
monasteries from living in luxury, and to ensure that the monastic rules are 
followed, an official selected from the shogunate checked the monasteries to 
see whether they comply with these prohibitions. The shogunate also tried 
to keep the Zen monasteries under control by placing the sons of warrior- 
class families in monasteries and rising in their ranks. Although there were 
exceptions, the Shogunate’s measures worked, and Zen did not become an 
armed force like the previous schools.” 

The repercussions of the political aspect of the monastery and the 
reflections of the relationship between the monastery and the state are 
clearly seen in the texts of the monastery rules. From the texts he wrote on 
the monastic rules, it is understood that Dogen regarded the emperor as a 
respected supreme figure and a secular authority. Dogen states that monastic 
food and food ingredients are as valuable as the food served to the emperor 
and deserve respect.”” He considers the need for a monastery to be run by an 
abbot in line with the need for a country to be run by an emperor.” 

In Shobogenzo, Dogen mentions the tradition of reciting sutras for a 
month at the emperor's birthday celebrations.” He also sees some emperors, 
such as the Yellow Emperor, as excellent examples for the world, and states 
that some of the Chinese emperors wore monastic robes and followed 
bodhisattva precepts, supported and respected monks and Buddhism.* 
However, Dogen accepts monks and Zen masters superior than the worldly 
authorities who have all kinds of power, and states that monks who have 
renounced the worldly life should not bow down to the emperor who is the 
secular authority.“ But, the fact that Dogen considers the responsibility of 
the rector of the monastery to inform the state officials when a monk dies 
and to deliver the official documents such as the appointment document of 
the deceased monk to the state officials within the determined official time 


39 Collcutt, “Zen and the Gozan”, pp. 599-600, 606-608, 610. 

40 Dogen, Eihei Shingi, p. 34, 173. 

41 Ibid., p. 164. 

42 Dogen, Shdbogenzd The True Dharma-Eye Treasury (USA: BDK America, 2007) vol. 1, p. 351. 

43 Ibid. (USA: BDK America, 2008), vol. ii. pp. 174-175; Dogen, Shdbégenz6, vol. 1, pp. 175-176; Dogen, 
Shobogenzo The True Dharma-Eye Treasury (USA: BDK America, 2008), vol. iii, p. 31. 
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points to the state’s control over the monastery.” It is understood from this 
that the state keeps under control the people who enter the monastery and 
leave the monastery through official documents, and the monastery officials 
are assigned to act in accordance with the rules set by the state. 

Keizan shingi, on the other hand, has more detailed explanations about 
the relationship between the state and the monastery. First of all, in Keizan 
Shingi, emperors and kings are not considered important only as a secular 
authorities. As rulers, kings and emperors also have a spiritual significance. 
It is believed that the spread of the power and virtue of the empire brings 
balance to the universe and affects the rain, the wind, and the fertile harvest 
of the lands. The empire also helps to shine Buddha’s sun brighter.” The 
empire and the rulership are such important and respected positions 
that Buddha is mentioned as the enlightened ruler, the universal ruler of 
enlightenment,” it is talked about angels serving pious princes and prayed to 
these angels,“ hymns are recited to King Surangama who is yearning for the 
goal of ultimate enlightenment,” it is mentioned in one parable that a poor 
old woman became queen as a reward for a small alms given to the arhats.”” 
But not all kings are good; Keizan Shingi states that King Pusyamitra, who 
he calls the evil king, destroyed pagodas built by King Asoka, burned sutras, 
and killed monks and nuns.” Therefore, according to Keizan Shingi, rulers 
have an important position in terms of the survival of the Buddhist teaching 
as well as being a secular authority, and they are considered as good or bad 
depending on whether they support the Buddhist teaching or not. In parallel 
with the obligation of monasteries and monks to support the longevity of the 
state, the emperor and rulers must also support Buddhist teaching. 

In connection with the importance it gives to the empire and the emperor, 
Keizan Shingi reserves an important place for the rituals for the longevity 
of the emperor and the state in its monastic routine. Moreover, according to 
Keizan Shingi, the most important activities performed in monasteries are 
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those performed for the sake of the longevity of the empire, the welfare of the 
state, and Buddhism. So, all the inhabitants of the monastery must participate 
fully in these rituals.** During the first three days of the new year, the head 
monk, monastery officials, and all monks gather in the Buddha hall to 
perform rituals, sutras are read and festivals are held, and prayers are offered 
for the emperor and the new year. At the beginning and end of the rituals 
performed for three days, incense is offered and prostration is performed. 
Prayers and good wishes are made for the long life of the emperor and for the 
empire to continue its existence forever by enduring all kinds of conditions. 
Then, the merits earned from the sutras recited for three days are dedicated 
to Amaterasu*®’ who is believed to be the founding goddess of Japan, Tensho 
Daijin K!@X in the text, the seven generation gods of the sky and the five 
generations of the earth who are believed to rule the Japanese lands until the 
first human emperor, ninety-six human emperor in Japan’s past, the emperor 
of the time, the patron deities who guard the imperial capital, the imperial 
administration in the provinces, and various divine and human beings from 
the guardian spirits protecting the monastery to the laity. 

In addition to the activities at the beginning of the year, the rituals 
performed on behalf of the emperor and the empire also have an important 
place in the monthly routine of the monastery. On the first and fifteenth days 
of each month, sutra reading rituals are held for the sake of the emperor's 
perpetuity. These rituals, known as shukushin-fugin #122: in Japanese, 
are performed in the Buddha hall, where monks gather in after breakfast on 
specified days to pray and read sutras to the emperor of the time. The tablet 
on which the name of the current emperor is written is placed on the altar 
where the statues of Buddha and two other holy figures are found. After 
the abbot offers incense and prostrates, the monks read the sutras under 
the leadership of the rector. The texts read in these rituals are Daiemman- 
ju and Shosai-ju, which are part of the esoteric sutras. Reading these sutras 
is believed to protect the person from all kinds of natural disasters and evil 
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spirits. While the sutras are recited, the abbot lights incense and decorates 
the altar to reflect the seriousness and importance of the event.® The merit 
earned after reading the sutra is dedicated to the health and longevity of the 
emperor.°° 

Besides the rituals performed for the emperor, after various rituals 
performed in the monastery such as upavasa and chanting the names of 
Buddha as well, prayers are said for the longevity of the emperor and the 
empire. In the Upavasa ritual, civil and military government officials and 
people from all layers of society also participated in the prayer, and all its 
subjects are asked to live in peace and prosperity under the virtuous reign 
of the emperor.” It is also worth mentioning the opening ceremony of the 
Dharma hall of the Yokoji monastery, is related to the respect and veneration 
towards the emperor in Keizan. At the beginning of this ceremony, Keizan 
dedicated an incense to the emperor and prayed for the emperor's reign and 
longevity.** Another practice related to state officials points to the monastery’s 
respect for the empire. Unlike ordinary donors, when senior government 
officials donate to the monastery, subjecting to the same procedure as monks, 
they are seated on high platforms in the hall reserved for the chief monk and 
senior monks.” 

Another point that sheds light on the relationship of the monastery 
with the state in Keizan Shingi is the official documents requested from the 
monks who applied to the monastery for residence. The person who wants 
to become a monk in China and Japan first gets permission from the state 
religious affairs office, and then he is appointed as a monk in accordance 
with the necessary procedure in one of the state-related monk ordination 


platforms. The permission document from the state (dochou Ei) and the 


document showing that he was appointed as a monk (kaichou #kiKk) are 
accepted as official documents showing that the person in question is a monk 
and therefore exempts from taxation and military service.” Keizan Shingi 
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states that the monks who want to reside in the monastery must have these 
documents obtained from the religious affairs office and only those who have 
them can be granted a residence permit in the monastery.®' This situation 
enabled the establishment of a direct relationship between the monastery 
and the state and gave the state the opportunity to control the monastery 
population. More importantly, the necessity of obtaining permission from 
the secular authority for the person who wants to renounce the secular life 
and live a monastic life brings the monastic institution formed by the monks 
who renounced the worldly life under the umbrella of the secular authority. 
As a result, it can be said that by the reason of Keizan’s respect and reverence 
for the empire and the emperor, the position he reserved for the emperor in 
the monastery’s ritual routine, and the obligation of its inhabitants to obtain 
approval from the state, the monastery depicted in Keizan Shingi is a state- 
affiliated institution, and the inhabitants of this institution, monks, are state- 
approved officials. 


3. The Social Aspect of the Monastery 


Buddhist monastery has had a social function in the society it is in, as well 
as their economic and political aspects. What is meant by the social aspect of 
the monastery is the relations of the monks living in the monastery with the 
outside world and the repercussion of these relations in the monastic order. 
From this point of view, in the context of the political and economic aspects 
of the monastery, the monks’ involvement with economic occupations and 
politics and the rituals they performed for the emperor can also be discussed 
under the heading of the social aspect of the monastery. However, the main 
subject of this title is the relationship of the monastery with society from a 
more specific perspective. When it comes to the monastery, it is seen that 
the relationship that the monks establish with the society is mainly through 
their families and the laity who donate to the monastery. The relationship of 
the monks with the lay community is based on responding to their religious 
needs and requests, and it takes place mostly on the basis of the religious 
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function of the monastery. Therefore, in this title, the family ties of the monks 
and their responsibilities towards their families will be discussed within the 
scope of the social aspect of the monastery. 

In early Buddhism, the most important duty and responsibility of the 
monastery and the monks towards the society is to live without violating 
the monastic rules and thus to be worthy of the alms of the laity as a pure 
and sublime community, and as a “fruitful field of merit” to make possible 
to gain merits to those who donate to the monastery.” Another duty of 
monks towards society is to preach dharma to people when they demand it. 
Even during the rainy season when travel is prohibited, monks must heed 
the laity’s invitation to listen to the dharma.® In early Buddhism, it cannot 
be said that there was a certain practice in terms of the responsibilities of 
monks to their families. According to the traditional Buddhist narrative, 
after the Buddha left family life and attained enlightenment, he returned to 
his hometown to visit his family and relatives and accepted his son Rahula 
and his cousins as monks.“ Vinaya informs that anyone wishing to join the 
monastery as a monk or nun must obtain the consent of their parents.® The 
Buddha states that the monk summoned by his sick mother should go to visit 
his mother for no more than seven days.” It is also known that those who 
lived a monastic life in the first period of Buddhism performed rituals on 
behalf of their families from time to time to donate the merits they earned.” 
Despite all this, Vinaya, who accepts leaving family life as a necessity, sees 
remembering family life and family members as a weakness,“ and there is no 
basic ritual performed due to responsibilities towards the family in the early 
monastic routine. 

When Buddhism came to China, it met a social structure that considers 
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the duties towards family as one of the most basic duties of a person and had 
to adopt the monastic institution formed by those who left their families to 
this social structure. For this reason, one of the fundamental transformations 
of Buddhism went through in Chinese society has been on the subject of 
the responsibilities of monks to their families. Confucianist doctrine, which 
emphasizes the responsibilities of individuals to the state, society, their 
families, and each other, has criticized the Buddhist monastic institution for 
undermining these relations. The Buddhist monks, who were forbidden to 
marry and have children as a requirement of monastic life, were accused of 
not fulfilling their duties and violating the principle of filial piety, as they 
could not ensure the continuation of their family lineage.” In response to 
these criticisms, a unique understanding of filial piety has developed in 
Chinese Buddhism, and it has been accepted that monks and nuns can earn 
merits on behalf of their families and even enable their families to be saved. In 
the same direction, a sutra ascribed to Buddha in Chinese Buddhism, which 
deals with filial piety, has emerged, and it states in this sutra that in return for 
the great sacrifices made by their families, especially their mothers, children 
should fulfill their duties towards their families by sending the merits they 
have earned by performing sutra copying and ullambana rituals.” 

In Japanese Buddhism, the transformations of Chinese Buddhism were 
accepted as the norm; the monastery’s relations with the society and the 
monks’ relations with their families were also shaped mainly around the 
practices in Chinese Buddhism. Even though they left the family life and lived 
a monastic life, the monks pursued the purpose of fulfilling their filial duties 
in various ways as a requirement of the cult of filial piety. It is known that 
the practice of the sutra copying ritual has become widespread in the early 
periods of Buddhism in Japan in order for the family members who died to 
be born to a good position in their next life.”1 During the Heian period, many 
children from aristocratic families such as Jinzen became high-ranking monks 
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in Buddhist monasteries and considered it their primary duty to conduct 
rituals on behalf of their families and descendants.” In addition, it should be 
noted that the obon festival, which also existed in Chinese Buddhism, was 
a common practice in Japanese Buddhism, performed on behalf of all dead 
souls, especially the souls of families.” 

It was also common in Japanese Buddhism that monasteries were built 
by nobles on behalf of their families, and noble families performed rituals 
for deceased family members in those monasteries. There was a common 
tradition among aristocratic families during the Nara period to invite monks 
to perform rituals for the welfare and protection of the family by converting 
part of their houses into monasteries or by building monasteries adjacent to 
their houses.” It is also known that Buddhist temples were built to perform 
rituals on behalf of deceased emperors and nobles.” Kenchoji monastery, one 
of the Zen monasteries of the Kamakura period, was built for the longevity 
of the emperor as well as for the souls of the deceased members of the 
Minamoto family.” Likewise, another Zen monastery, Sokokuji, was built 
by Shogun Yoshimutsu in memory of his family.” The patrons of the Soto 
school also built temples on behalf of their families and sponsored various 
rituals in these temples for the welfare of their families and for the souls of 
the deceased ones.” 

Dogen, the founder of the Soto school, accepts the sangha as the Buddha’s 
family and states that the monks in the Buddha’s family, namely in the 
monastery, are closer to each other than their blood-related brothers. The 
family, brother, relative, teacher, and best friend of a person living monastic 
life are also those living in the monastery. For this reason, everyone should 
treat each other with mutual love and sympathy and pay attention to each 
other.” In other words, the real family of monks is not those outside the 
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monastery, but inside the monastery. One’s biological parents only exist in 
this life for a short time between birth and death, whereas being a member of 
the Buddha’s family is a privilege that will last forever.** According to Dogen, 
leaving family life is the truth itself, and the person who leaves family life is 
the true son.*' This point of view is also compatible with the basic principle 
of monastic life to abandon family life and worldly occupations. However, 
Dogen as well mentions the tradition of donating money to Buddhist and 
Taoist monasteries in China to organize festivals on behalf of deceased family 
members.* 

In Denkoroku, Keizan deals with the lives of the fifty-three patriarchs that 
make up the Soto Zen lineage in a semi-legendary way and states that all of 
the patriarchs renounce family life and live as monks.** To become a monk, 
it is necessary to get the approval of the parents,“ but after one becomes a 
monk, he becomes the child of Buddha, so he must abandon worldly worries 
and occupations, and in this context, it is necessary to break his ties with his 
mother, father, and the state. Moreover, it is believed that the determined 
pursuit of enlightenment by the monks and living a monastic life according 
to the rules would positively affect the salvation of their families. Keizan’s 
account of the life of the thirty-eighth Zen patriarch Tozan Ryokai is one of 
the most striking examples of this understanding. 

According to the narrative, the only hope of Tozan’s mother, whose 
husband and eldest son died and whose younger son was an unemployed 
vagabond, is his middle son, Tozan. But Tozan decides to live a monastic 
life, abandons his mother, and vows not to return to his village and family 
until he attains enlightenment. The mother, who lost her only hope, her 
son, starts begging to continue her life and searches everywhere for her son. 
When he finally learns of the monastery where his son is and comes to the 
monastery’s door to see his son, Tozan refuses to see his mother and locks 
himself in the abbot’s room which his mother cannot enter. After his mother 
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died in front of this door in regret and pain, Tozan, who went out, offers 
the rice that his mother collected by begging as breakfast to the monks to 
commemorate his mother and thus ensures that his mother goes to heaven. 
Due to this determined behavior on the path of enlightenment, Tozan won 
a special reputation in tradition as well as ensuring that his mother went to 
heaven.®* The narrative states that, like the Buddha, parents are one of the 
obstacles that must be “killed” on the path of enlightenment.*” 

Denkoroku’s narrative about the last patriarch Koun Ejo, a student of 
Dogen, also sheds light on the ties of those who live a monastic life with 
their families. According to the narrative, the mother, who supports her 
son’s monastic career, wants to see her son for the last time as she lies on 
her deathbed. Ejo, who is forbidden to leave the monastery according to the 
monastic rules, does not go to visit his mother despite all the insistence of the 
residents of the monastery. He replies that the Buddha’s rules are superior 
than the community’s consensus, to the reasoning of his friends that this was 
his last chance to see his mother, and that the monks’ consensus allowed 
him to ignore the monastic rule and visit his mother. He states that acting 
according to his feelings and visiting his mother will result in violating the 
rules set by Buddha, which will result in disloyalty to his mother and result 
in a greater rule violation. He emphasizes that as someone who left family 
life and chose to become a monk, violating the monastic rules and visiting his 
mother would be a great evil against his mother and would cause her mother 
to be involved the wheel of rebirth again.** As it is understood, the fact 
that monks live a strict monastic life is a situation that affects their families 
positively. There is an assumption that if a monk loosens the monastic life 
and does not abide the rules, it will negatively affect the family. Even if the 
monastic rules instruct neglecting the family, this neglect positively affects 
the spiritual salvation of the family. 

Along with the virtue of leaving family life and the narratives that monks 
should not compromise on monastic life for their families, it is seen that the 
monks maintain their family ties, even if at a minimum level, and perform 
rituals on behalf of their families in the monastic order organized by Keizan. 
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At this point, first of all, it is necessary to mention family relations of Keizan 
himself. Even though Keizan left his family at an early age and started 
a monastic life, it is difficult to say that Keizan left his family completely. 
His mother Ekan played an active role in Keizan’s entire life. Keizan felt his 
mother’s presence with him throughout his life and believed that he overcame 
many difficulties thanks to his mother’s prayers and faith. She founded a nun 
monastery in memory of her mother and dedicated it to the salvation of all 
women. Another family member who has an important place in Keizan’s life 
is his grandmother who raised him. Keizan continued his relationship with 
his grandmother while living a monastic life, as he did with his mother, and 
saw the female monk Sonin, one of his most important patrons and later one 
of his most important students, as the reincarnation of his grandmother. As a 
result, it is understood that Keizan never completely abandoned his family, 
and as a monk living a monastic life, he felt a strong devotion to his mother 
and grandmother.” 

Monks who decided to live a monastic life in medieval Japan also 
developed similar relationships with their families. Although fathers were 
not usually mentioned, mothers occupied a central position in the lives of 
monks. Although maternal love is accepted as an obstacle that the monk must 
overcome on the way to enlightenment, the mother’s salvation continued to 
exist in the minds and hearts of the monks as a strong desire.”” On the other 
hand, the presence of a document showing their family, place of birth and 
time among the documents requested from those who want to reside in the 
monastery is an indication that the monks did not completely break their 
relations with their families and hometowns.”! In addition, the fact that in 
the greeting procedure performed at the beginning of the new year, there is a 
place for people from the same hometown to greet each other, the hometown 
of the monks who are allowed to reside in the monastery is also recorded, and 
the necessity of meeting and mingling with each other from the same place 
indicate that the monks maintain their hometown and townsman relations.” 
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Keizan Shingi also gives place to the ritual of hungry ghosts, known as 
obon, associated with deceased family members in the annual ritual routine 
of the monastery. In the explanations about this ritual, it is mentioned that 
Buddha paid his debt to his mother by going to Tusita heaven and preaching 
dharma to her. It is stated that the Buddha’s disciple, Maudgalyayana, heard 
the voice of his mother’s suffering and performed the ullambana ritual, 
which is the origin of the hungry ghosts ritual, and saved her mother from 
the hungry ghost realm. However, since monks who live monastic life do not 
have spiritual powers like Maudgalyayana, they cannot see what realm their 
families went to after they die, and they cannot be aware of whether they are 
suffering or not. For this reason, they donate the merits they have earned by 
reciting sutras and esoteric dharanis, chanting the names of Buddha, to all 
beings, especially to their families, with pain and sorrow for their families 
to whom they owe their present life. They believe that thanks to the sutras 
and chanting they read and the offerings they make, the beings in the lower 
realms get rid of their pain and become free.” 

The inclusion of these narratives about the family and the rituals performed 
on behalf of the family in the monastic routine shows that the monks do not 
completely break their relations with their families, although they value and 
apply the principle of leaving the family life, which is the basis of monastic life. 
On the one hand, the monks accepted keeping a distance from their families 
within the framework of their devotion to monastic ideals as a great virtue 
that also benefited their families, on the other hand, they satisfied their human 
feelings by performing some rituals to pay off their debts to their parents. 


4. Monastery and Art 


Another aspect of Japanese Buddhist monasteries that should not be ignored 
is the relation between monastery and art. The time course of transferring 
Buddhism from China to Japan is far-reaching and includes many religious 
and secular elements. Those who transferred Buddhism to Japanese lands 
not only brought religious doctrines, rituals, and sacred texts to the country 
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but also brought art techniques along with political and social elements.” 


When it comes to the Heian period, it is seen that various branches of art were 
developed in Buddhist monasteries and dozens of works were produced 
in these branches of art. A large number of paintings, and sculptures were 
produced especially for use in the rituals performed within the leading 
schools of the period, Shingon and Tendai.” Kamakura and Muromachi 
period Buddhist monasteries witnessed the development of these existing 
branches of art with the support of powerful patrons on the one hand, 
and the development of arts such as tea art, renga, No theater, landscape 
paintings and garden art with the influence of the interaction with China 
in the formation process of new schools, especially Zen on the other hand.” 
During the Middle Ages, these developments paved the way for monasteries 
belonging to all Buddhist schools in general, Zen monasteries in particular 
to host advanced art branches, and for art to have an important place in a 
monastic institution. 

One of the most important points to be emphasized in the context of the 
monastery and art relation is the need and tradition to visualize important 
figures and doctrines for basically ritualistic purposes. Within the framework 
of this visualization trend and need, art branches such as painting and 
sculpture have developed and many works have been produced in these 
fields. Since the statues were used both in monastery architecture and rituals, 
they had a very important place in the monastery. Sakyamuni Buddha is the 
leading figure sculpted for use in monastic architecture and rituals. Amida 
Buddha worshiped in Pure Land school; in the case of Shingon and Tendai 
school, the gods of the esoteric pantheon; bodhisattvas who postponed 
nirvana for the salvation of people even though they themselves had attained 
enlightenment; guardian kings; Vimalakirti who is the protagonist of the 
Vimalakirti sutra; and the lion figure that it is believed associated with the 
protective power of the Buddha are also among the figures sculpted.” 
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In the Zen tradition also sculptures were frequently used in both monastic 
architecture and ritual routine and had an important position. Nearly every 
part of Zen monasteries, such as the entrance gate, the monks’ hall, the Buddha 
hall, the shuryo hall, the kitchen, and the bathroom, has statues of important 
figures of the Buddhist tradition. In the Buddha hall, there are three statues 
of Sakyamuni Buddha and Buddhas of the past and the future, or two of the 
Buddha’s disciples, with the Sakyamuni Buddha. In the monks’ hall, there is 
a statue of the “holy monk’ known as the shoso. This statue is the statue of 
the bodhisattva Manjusri, often known as Monju in Japanese, symbolizing 
wisdom, knowledge, and enlightenment, and is associated with meditation. 
At the monastery gate, there are statues of arhats with Buddha and at the 
bathroom of the monastery, there is a statue of Bhadrapala bodhisattva who 
is believed to have attained enlightenment while meditating on the water 
during bathing.” In addition in the Shuryo hall, there is a statue of the 
bodhisattva Avolokitesvara.” These statues in monasteries are also used in 
rituals. Keizan Shingi considers it necessary to burn incense or at least bow 
down in front of the statue in the hall at the beginning and end of almost 
every ritual.!° In Buddha’s birthday celebrations, the baby Buddha statue 
is bathed as the main object of the ritual.'” In Keizan Shingi, sutras are also 
read and prayers are said to all the holy statues in the monastery together 
with the guardian spirits of the monastery.'” In addition, Keizan gave special 
importance to the statue of the eleven-headed bodhisattva Avolokitesvara, 
which he inherited from his mother, and placed this statue as the main object 
of worship in the monastery of the nun he founded.'™ 

Another branch of art that has been developed by the tradition to visualize 
important figures and doctrines in the Buddhism tradition is painting. The 
art of painting has been used since the early stages of Japanese Buddhism 
both to explain the doctrine and to visualize important figures. The Heian 
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period witnessed the tradition of depicting the gods, which are important 
in esoteric teaching, together and separately in accordance with certain 
measures. With the development of the Pure Land tradition, it is seen that 
the painting type raigo 2k, which depicts the Amida Buddha and the sacred 
figures accompanying him, taking the dying person to the Pure Land, became 


widespread.’ Another type of Japanese painting is kusozu ula originated 
in the thirteenth century. These are paintings that depict the stages of decay 
and disintegration of the dead body in nine sections. The purpose of these 
paintings is to free Buddhist monks from sexual desires and attachments by 
meditating on the ugliness of the decaying body.’ 

A new type of painting from China also became widespread in medieval 
Japan. It is the art of painting landscapes with ink, known in Japanese as 


sumi-e 24%. These paintings, depicting nature scenes in China and Japan, 
make references to Zen narratives and asceticism. The most famous names 
of this art are the fifteenth-century Zen monks Josetsu, Shubun, and Sesshu. 
This art of painting also influenced the art of gardening, known as karesansui 
Hitli7k in Japanese, which means ‘dry landscape’, which is another important 
art branch of the period. This art, the most beautiful examples of which can be 
found in the gardens of Zen monasteries, is performed by combining water, 
stone, and sand with abstract meanings on the basis of simplicity.'° 

The art of painting, which has been shaped around different themes 
according to the periods, has more or less allocated a place to the figures that 
are considered sacred in every period. The depicted figures are generally the 
same as the sculpted figures. However, some figures were popularized from 
time to time depending on the conditions. For example, in the fourteenth 
century, when the Mongol invasions put Japan in fear, the paintings of 
Virtuous Kings, who were believed to have protective power, became 
especially popular due to the failure of the invasions.'” In addition to these, 
placing the tablet on the altar with the names of the emperors in order to 
be used in rituals in Keizan Shingi can be evaluated in the context of the 
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visualization of important figures.’ 

The other branch of art that should be mentioned in the context of the 
relationship between Japanese Buddhist monasteries and art is music. In the 
Japanese Buddhist tradition, there are examples where music is performed 
as part of rituals and there are monks whose main task is to play music. The 
shomyo #4 vocal music, which emerged in the Heian period and continued 
its existence in the following periods, is one of the first examples of Buddhist 
music. This music consists of the recitation of scriptures and expressions of 
gratitude in the form of songs or hymns by monks. It is also known that in 
the Pure Land tradition, small music groups perform in certain situations, 
including the dying person. In the Middle Ages, the Buddhist tradition 
continued to be associated with music; Buddhist monasteries undertook 
the patronage of sangaku music, from which the origins of the no theater 
were also based. The monasteries also hosted and supported traveling blind 
monks who developed an important part of medieval oral literature.’” 
Keizan Shingi mentions the use of various musical instruments to mark the 
beginning of rituals or the procedure during the ritual. There are even monks 
or monk candidates who are assigned to play these musical instruments.'"° In 
addition, in many rituals, it is stated that sacred texts and chanting are read 
in the form of hymns. Reading Sanskrit texts according to a certain rhythm 
can also be included in this context.'” 

When it comes to the relationship of the monastery with art, the art of tea 
should also be mentioned. It is even possible to say that the art branch that a 
Zen monastery is most engaged in is the art of tea. Tea became widespread 
in Japan in the early Middle Ages as a beverage consumed by all classes of 
society. At the end of the fourteenth century, it became an important element 
of social associations, and with the fifteenth century, it gradually turned 
into a serious branch of art with rules. In the context of #?% (chanoyu) tea 
ceremonies in which this art is practiced, tea prepared with tools reflecting 
a refined taste and understanding began to be served to the guests in 
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accordance with detailed rules in the carefully arranged and decorated tea 
rooms. It is also claimed that the relationship between the development of 
tea art and ceremonies with the Zen school and monasteries is not as deep as 
is known and that the identification of Zen and tea art corresponds to as late 
as the sixteenth century.'” 

However, although the relationship between the Zen school and this 
developing tea culture is controversial, it is certain that tea ceremonies have 
an important place in Zen monasteries and are frequently performed in a 
monastic routine. Chanyuan counts tea utensils among the few possessions 
of a monk,'’ and states that tea ceremonies are held in many cases, such 
as the arrival of new monks at the monastery for residence, the abbot’s tea 
ceremony, after the abbot’s sermons, the beginning and end of summer 
retreats, and New Year’s ceremonies.!"* Tea ceremonies are considered to 
be very important and serious ceremonies, and the guests must behave 
carefully and attentive in accordance with the specific rules." Although 
not as detailed as Chanyuan, Dogen also mentions in his texts on monastic 
rules that tea is offered in a few cases, such as when new monks come to 
the monastery.’ As, for Keizan Shingi, it is seen that tea ceremonies take 
on a more ritualistic climate and are frequently repeated in the monastic 
routine. Similar to Chanyuan, the occasions when tea ceremonies are held 
are major celebrations such as the arrival of new monks at the monastery for 
residence, the beginning and end of summer retreats, and the new year.'”” 
Keizan Shingi’s tea ceremonies contain very detailed rules; an invitation 
letter is written before the tea ceremony, the hall where the ceremony will 
be held is decorated appropriately, the guests sit in the hall according to the 
predetermined order. The hall is circumambulated, prostrations are made, 
incenses are burned after the tea is served and drunk, and the hall is left. 
Keizan Shingi also mentions a ritual of offering tea to the spirits of the world.'” 
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Other branches of art associated with the Zen tradition are no theatre, 
renga poetry, and flower arrangement art.'” The fact that Zeami (1363-1443), 
who is considered one of the founders of the No theater, received training 
from Zen masters and used Buddhist themes in his plays, opened the door to 
establishing a relationship between Zen and this art.'*! Similarly, the fact that 
renga masters received Zen education and used Zen concepts and themes in 
their poems and supported Zen monasteries caused a connection between 
this art branch and Zen monasteries.'” The art of flower arrangement, on the 
other hand, developed in connection with the widespread tea culture and 
began to be used in the decor of tea rooms.’ Finally, it should be noted that 
special importance was attached to the art of calligraphy in monasteries. It is 
one of the best examples of the importance given to calligraphy that the name 
tablets of the parts of Keizan’s YOkOji monastery were written by a famous 
calligraphy master of the period and this situation was seen as a sacred sign 


for the monastery.'* 


Conclusion 


Considering the economic, political, and social aspects of the Zen monastery, 
it is understood that the monastery was not an institution outside or on the 
edge of secular life, on the contrary, it was at the very center of it. In addition, 
the monks living in the monastery were not completely isolated from worldly 
pursuits, on the contrary, they were engaged in both economic and political 
affairs under the roof of the monastery and at the same time taking care of 
their families. Monks with artistic and literary careers also formed a part of 
the monastery population.” That is to say, the monks who renounced their 
worldly life returned to the world they left and were involved in various 
forms of worldly occupations such as politics, economy, art, and family. This 
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has been possible by bringing these worldly occupations under the roof of 
their religious identity with a new interpretation and reading. The method 
used for this new reading was the ritualization of concerns and desires related 
to highly secular areas such as economy, politics, family, and art, and to make 
these worldly desires and needs the subject of rituals. 

A worldly desire such as the longevity of the emperor became one 
of the main themes of monastic rituals, with a reading that emperors had 
an important position in the preservation and dissemination of Buddhist 
teaching. The monastery, which is an institution that needs to stay away from 
worldly occupations, had large lands and various assets as one of the most 
important economic powers, and appointed monks to manage these assets. 
Moreover, this property is somewhat legitimized through rituals; The monks, 
who were in charge of controlling and managing the assets of the monastery, 
accepted their duties not as a worldly occupation but as a religious obligation, 
agriculture became the subject of rituals, and donating money was included 
in the procedure of various rituals. The monks, who had to break their family 
ties as anecessity of monastic life, established a new bond with their families— 
it can be said that it is stronger in terms of spirituality -with a reading that the 
strict monastic life they lived would provide the salvation of their families, 
and also performed rituals in order to pay the debt to the family. Art, as an 
occupation that contains and conveys the elements of teaching, has acquired 
an unshakable position in the monastery complex and has been involved in 
the ritual routine of the monastery, both as ritual objects and as the ritual 
itself. In short, ritualization strategies seem to have been used to include 
monks’ secular concerns and desires within the religious domain. 
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Introduction 


As the world’s third- and fourth-largest economies, political partners sharing 
democratic values, and important security allies of the United States in Asia 
and Europe respectively, Germany and Japan’s foreign and security policy 
moves have significant regional or even global influences. However, for a 
long period of time, the two countries’ security ties had been limited because 
of the different security environments faced by the two sides,’ the frequent 
Changes of the Prime Minister of Japan,? and Germany’s lack of strategic 
approach to the region of Indo-Pacific.* 

In September 2020, the German government adopted policy guidelines on 
the Indo-Pacific region against the background of increasing tensions in the 
region and the outbreak of the global pandemic. Security cooperation “with 
key partners which share common interests and values with Germany” has 
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become an important element of German policy on the Indo-Pacific.* One year 
later, which was also the 160th Anniversary of Germany-Japan Friendship, a 
new German government of SPD, Greens, and FDP was formed; the new 
government wants to “promote an intensive dialogue on peace and security 
in the Indo-Pacific region”.° The security relationship between Germany and 
Japan has warmed up in this context. According to the “Progress Report on 
the Implementation of the Federal Government Policy Guidelines for the 
Indo-Pacific in 2022”, the two sides have gained achievements in cooperation 
in various traditional and non-traditional security fields including digital 
transformation, tackling climate change, joint military exercise, and 
strengthening multilateralism.° 

This article aims to examine the trends of, the reasons behind, and the 
challenges to strengthening Germany-Japan security cooperation. To this 
end, the first section of this article explains the concepts of “security” and 
“cooperation” and then examines two trends that characterize bilateral security 
cooperation. The second section explains three reasons at international, 
bilateral, and domestic levels that have contributed to the strengthening 
Germany-Japan security cooperation. Before concluding, section three 
identifies challenges to Germany-Japan security cooperation in the future. 


The Key Concepts and Trends of Germany-Japan Security Cooperation 
Key Concepts: Security and Cooperation 


The meaning of security in International Relations has been broadening. As 
Buzan argues, security “is taken to be about the pursuit of freedom from 
threat and the ability of states and societies to maintain their independent 
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identity and their functional integrity against forces of change, which they 
see as hostile. The bottom line of security is survival, but it also reasonably 
includes a substantial range of concerns about the conditions of existence”.’ 
Security can thus be divided into two categories, namely traditional security 
and non-traditional security. Traditional security is understood as being 
secured from life-determining threats such as loss of territory, vital resources 
and sovereignty;* the means to obtain security is based on military power, 
including weapons, armaments systems, and military alliances;’ the referent 
of security is states.’ After the end of the Cold War, the concept of non- 
traditional security emerged and broadened the sectors and referents of 
security: Rather than focus on national sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
military power, non-traditional security students pay attention to security 
challenges that “that fall short of the traditional military-vs.-military or 
state-vs.-state threat pattern and which are broadly conditioned by socio- 
economic risk”,'' such as economic security, environmental security, energy 
security, cyber security, international terrorism, and transnational crime.” 
These issues are perceived as threats not only to states, but also to societies 
and individuals;' all human collectivities have therefore become referents of 
security alongside states." 
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Similarly, both traditional military concerns and non-traditional security 
issues have been addressed when framing the concept of security in both 
Germany and Japan. In the White Paper on Germany Security Policy and 
the Future of the Bundeswehr 2016, various issues from both traditional and 
non-traditional security fields are taken as challenges for German security 
policy: On one hand, the Federal Government notices that “the renaissance 
of traditional power politics”, which “involves the use of military means 
to pursue national interests and entails considerable armaments efforts”, 
elevates the risk of violent interstate conflict in and beyond Europe and 
jeopardizes the stability of the international system; on the other hand, 
transnational terrorism, cyber attacks, fragile states and poor governance, 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, threats to supply lines, climate 
change, migration crisis, epidemics and pandemics also draw much attention 
from Berlin.’® On 18 March 2022, German foreign minister Baerbock launched 
the process developing a National Security Strategy, which “goes far beyond 
traditional defense political issues and includes matters ranging from 
development cooperation to the defense against cyber risks”.'’ On Japanese 
side, China’s strengthening of its military power without transparency, 
and its increased activities in the sea and airspace, as well as North Korea’s 
continued nuclear and missile development and provocations have been 
identified by Tokyo as major factors contributing to the severe security 
environment in the Asia-Pacific region.'* Meanwhile, newly emerged threats 
that easily cross national borders, such as international terrorism, and risks 
in the oceans, outer space, and cyberspace, as well as issues related to human 
security, including poverty and development challenges, and growing risks 
to the global economy, have also been viewed as security challenges faced by 
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Japan.” In sum, both traditional and non-traditional security issues concern 
the two sides. 

Based on the facts above, a broad approach to the concept of security 
should be adopted when analyzing Germany-Japan security cooperation; 
the two sides’ cooperation in the fields of both traditional security and non- 
traditional security will be examined. 

The concept of cooperation in this article is approached from two 
dimensions. First, cooperation should be taken as a process of mutual policy 
adjustment rather than an outcome or influence of the adjustment. As Keohane 
argues, cooperation occurs “when actors adjust their behavior to the actual or 
anticipated preferences of others, through a process of policy coordination” .”” 
The process involves “the adjustment of one state’s policies in return for, 
or anticipation of, the adjustment of other states’ policies so that both end 
up better off”.*! Second, the policy adjustment can be in a variety of forms, 
including a series of discursive and practical activities such as dialogues for 
information exchange, negotiation on ad-hoc or institutionalized political 
agreements, and pooling resources and personnel for joint military operations 
or joint scientific research projects.” In the practice of Germany-Japan security 
cooperation, all these activities can be observed: the two parties have been 
intensifying their information exchange and negotiation regarding security 
issues through multiple communication channels such as national leaders’ 
mutual visits, Germany-Japan Foreign and Defense Ministers’ Meeting 
(“2+2”), G7 Summit and Germany-Japan ICT Policy Dialogue; meanwhile, 
joint practical activities ranging from joint military exercises in the region 
of Indo-Pacific to officially funded bilateral research projects against climate 
change have taken place.” 
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Therefore, in this article cooperation refers to a process of mutual policy 
adjustment. It can be observed in two forms: (a) communication for mutual 
information change and negotiation regarding certain issues; (b) the launch 
of joint practical activities to solve an issue. This article takes the increase 
of frequencies, contents, and cooperation areas of the information exchange, 
negotiation as well as joint practical activities as indicators of strengthening 
cooperation since these indicators have been used to identify the variation of 
international cooperation’s level in the existing literature.™ 


Two Trends of Germany-Japan Security Cooperation 


Germany’s strengthening security cooperation with Japan is characterized by 
two trends. The first trend is the increasing frequency and contents of high- 
level communication regarding security affairs. The two countries’ high-level 
communication has become more frequent. In April 2021, the first Germany- 
Japan Foreign and Defense Ministers’ Meeting (“2+2”) took place, followed 
by a Bureau-level consultation between the foreign and defense authorities 
of the two countries two months later.” In 2022, three high-level officials of 
the new German government - German President, German Chancellor, and 
German Foreign Minister made official visits to Japan in the same year. Among 
the three German officials, German Chancellor Olaf Scholz and German 
Foreign Minister Annalena Baerbock even chose Japan as the destination 
of their first trip to Asia. In addition to visiting Japan, the German side has 
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also actively invited Japan to participate in European security affairs. For 
example, in March 2022, German Foreign Minister Baerbock invited Japanese 
Prime Minister Kishida to the joint crisis talks in Brussels to discuss the 
Ukraine crisis.”° Furthermore, the first German-Japanese intergovernmental 
consultations will take place in March 2023, aiming to intensify the two sides’ 
economic security cooperation.” By contrast, during Angela Merkel’s last 
administration period (March 2018 - December 2021), only in 2019 did the 
three high-level officials visit Japan in the same year, but at that time it was 
because then German Chancellor and Foreign Minister needed to fly to Japan 
to attend G20 Summit and G20 Foreign Minister Meeting. During Merkel’s 
tenure as German Chancellor, she visited China 12 times in total while only 
visited Japan six times, and most of them were drop-in visits during her visits 
to China or to attend international summits; her first special visit to Japan 
took place in February 2019, which was 13 years after she had come to power. 

More importantly, compared with the contents of previous Germany-Japan 
high-level communication, the two sides have confirmed their consensus on 
more specific bilateral or multilateral security cooperation projects rather than 
merely exchanging views on certain issues. For example, at Scholz’s meeting 
with Kishida in April, security cooperation was referred to as the priority of 
Germany-Japan bilateral relations: The two sides confirmed to prepare for 
the new bilateral inter-governmental consultation framework by the prime 
ministers and cabinet ministers and to continue their cooperation towards 
the realization of a “Free and Open Indo-Pacific’ by holding the “2+2” 
meeting; both leaders also decided to deepen their cooperation in securing 
supply chains, continue their joint contribution to the realization of peace 
and prosperity of the West Balkans, which is based on the implementation of 
the project for reconstructing community center in southern Serbia through 
Germany-Japan cooperation, and let the German government plane transport 
relief supplies, which were donated by Japanese people to the Ukrainian 
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Embassy in Japan during the war in Ukraine.” The agenda of security 
cooperation mentioned at the meeting is more concrete and substantial than 
Merkel’s last special visit to Japan in February 2019, which mainly focused on 
the two sides’ economic cooperation against the background of G20 and the 
entry into force of the EU-Japan Economic Partnership Agreement (EPA).” 
Similarly, at German President Steinmeier’s meeting with Kishida in Tokyo 
in November 2022, the two sides agreed to strengthen their cooperation on 
security issues including sanction against Russia, economic security, nuclear 
disarmament and non-proliferation, North Korean abductions of Japanese 
citizens, the reform of United Nation’s Security Council, and climate 
change.*° During the same German President's last visit to Japan in 2019, by 
contrast, the two countries’ leaders only briefly emphasized “the importance 
of bilateral cooperation between Japan and Germany in the changing world”, 
and “exchanged views” on the situation in East Asia without making any 
consensus on any specific security cooperation plan.” 

The second trend of strengthening Germany-Japan security cooperation is 
the expanding cooperation areas. While in the past the two countries tried to 
strengthen their cooperation mainly on some non-traditional security issues 
suchas climate change since 2020, both traditional and non-traditional security 
cooperation between the two countries have been growing significantly. In 
the field of traditional security, Germany and Japan signed the German- 
Japanese Agreement on the Security of Information in March 2021. Before 
the conclusion of the agreement, together with Canada, Germany had been 
one of the only two G7 member states that had not agreed with Japan. 
With the conclusion, the agreement “allows confidential information to be 
exchanged between authorities and companies in the two partner countries” 
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and therefore “makes it possible to step up cooperation on security policy 
and military technology”.* The conclusion of the agreement is seen by the 
German side as a meaningful contribution to Germany’s security cooperation 
with partners in the region of Indo-Pacific, which is an “important element” 
of German policy on the region.** On the other hand, a Japanese government 
official also spoke highly of the significance of the conclusion: “We have finally 
filled in the missing pieces in promoting Japan-Europe cooperation.”* At the 
Germany-Japan Foreign and Defense Ministers’ Meeting in November 2022, 
the four ministers agreed on the three points to further deepen cooperation 
between the Japanese Self-Defense Forces and the German Federal Armed 
Forces: “(1) considering the possibility of joint exercises and visits to Japan 
from next year onward; (2) developing further bilateral cooperation in the 
field of defense equipment and technology cooperation; (3) advancing 
coordination toward the start of negotiations for a legal framework for 
facilitating joint activities between Japan and Germany”.* The two sides 
also agreed to make coordination to start negotiations on an acquisition and 
cross-servicing agreement (ACSA), which Japan has concluded with the 
United States.°° In November 2021, German Navy frigate Bayern docked in 
Tokyo as the first German warship visiting Japan in 20 years and conducted 
a series of exercises with Japan’s Maritime Self-Defense Force.” During 
German Foreign Minister Baerbock’s talk with Japanese Foreign Minister 
Yoshimasa Hayashi in July 2022, she agreed that the two countries should 
strengthen their defense ties in the Indo-Pacific region.* Three months later, 
three German fighter jets conducted the first-ever joint training with Japan 
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Air Self-Defense Force in Japan.” 

In the field of non-traditional security such as cyber security and climate 
change, the 6" Germany-Japan ICT Policy Dialogue was held in March 2022, 
in which the German side “explained its efforts for 5G and 6G deployment, 
including the Gigabit Strategy and the Open RAN development support 
project, which are intended to promote the development of 5G, R&D projects 
in 6G, and security measures”, and both sides promised to “continue to 
share their latest information and cooperate in ensuring the openness and 
safety of networks”.*° The Federal Ministry of Education and Research has 
also been providing funding for research cooperation on green hydrogen 
with Japan since September 2021. The joint funding supports cooperation 
focusing on “efficient and sustainable materials for hydrogen technologies 
and environmentally friendly propulsion systems for maritime transport’, 
“the development of highly efficient synthetic fuels”, “research on and 
analysis of combustion processes as well as the design and analysis of 
new combustion systems, and innovations on highly efficient fuel cells for 


maritime propulsion” .” 


Reasons at Multiple Levels 
Germany’s Security-Economy Dilemma with China 


Germany-Japan relations are affected by international, bilateral, and 
domestic factors jointly.” Therefore, several reasons at different levels have 
contributed to their strengthening of security cooperation. The first reason, 
which is at the international level, is Germany’s security-economy dilemma 
with China. A content analysis of German official documents shows that there 
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is a negative correlation between Germany-Japan security cooperation and 
Germany-China relations: In the policy guidelines on the Indo-Pacific region 
adopted by German government in 2020, the words “China” and “Chinese” 
appear 34 times when the German government mentions its ongoing or 
future cooperation with China, while “Japan” and “Japanese” only 24 times 
in the similar context in the 68-page document.* However, in the “Progress 
Report on the Implementation of the Federal Government Policy Guidelines 
for the Indo-Pacific in 2022” issued two years later, the Federal Government 
only mentions the word “China” twice, while “Japan” and “Japanese” are 
mentioned 12 times in the 11-page document - the only achievements related 
to China mentioned in the progress report are two movements in agricultural 
cooperation, which are the setting up of Competence Centers for the German 
Agricultural and Food Industry in Beijing and Shanghai, and the presentation 
of technologies from the German livestock industry at an international 
conference in Nanjing; by contrast, Germany’s cooperation progress with 
Japan in various traditional and non-traditional security fields, including 
digital transformation, tackling climate change, joint military exercise and 
strengthening multilateralism is recorded in the document.” It can be stated 
that although Germany paid more attention to China than to Japan when 
formulating its Indo-Pacific policy guidelines, the progress of cooperation 
between Germany and China has been very limited in the process of the 
guidelines’ implementation, while security cooperation with Japan has been 
increasingly valued by Germany. 

The phenomenon can be attributed to Germany’s security-economy 
dilemma with China, which means Berlin finds it increasingly difficult to 
manage the two countries’ divergences on security issues and maintain its 
economic cooperation with China simultaneously. First, the divergence 
between Beijing and Berlin regarding certain non-traditional security issues, 
such as human rights, has had a spillover effect on economic and trade 
exchanges between the two countries. In June 2021, to counter Western 
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countries’ sanctions “under the guise of safeguarding democracy and human 
rights” and to “safeguard national sovereignty, security, and development 
interests’, China adopted Anti-Foreign Sanctions Law, which enables 
China to punish any groups or individuals that comply with the sanctions 
against China; the law makes German industry worried that foreign 
companies will be targeted.” On the German side, to ensure respect for 
human rights in supply chains, the Supply Chain Act was passed by German 
Bundestag in June 2021 and came into effect in January 2023. Regarding 
the law, Chinese Ambassador to Germany Wu Ken said: “China clearly 
opposes some countries using the ‘Supply Chain Law’ to make irresponsible 
remarks on other countries’ internal affairs. We will continue to pay attention 
to the impact of the German ‘Supply Chain Law’ after it has taken effect, 
and will continue to take all necessary measures to resolutely safeguard the 
legitimate rights and interests of Chinese companies.”“* Second, economic 
cooperation with China itself has raised security concerns in Germany. 65.9 
percent of the rare earth imported into Germany from January to November 
2022 came from China;” the high dependency upsets Germany, especially 
after experiencing the energy crisis because of its dependence on gas from 
Russia.” Chinese state company Cosco’s plan to buy the shares of Container 
Terminal Tollerort (CTT), which belongs to a shipping company that runs 
the Humburg port terminal, caused concerns from multiple ministries in the 
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Federal Government over possible Chinese influence over European critical 
infrastructure.*' In April 2022, for the reason of public security, Germany 
prohibited the takeover of German respiratory manufacturer Heyer Medical 
by Chinese company Aeonmed.” 

The difficulties in dealing with China have brought Germany closer 
to Japan, because Japan has set a good example to Europeans, as Adachi 
and Ghiretti argue, on how to maintain its cooperation with China on 
one hand, and secure itself in its tensions with China on the other.* For 
example, Japan’s territorial disputes with China over Diaoyu/Senkaku 
Islands once made Beijing restrict its rare earth export to Japan in 2010. 
While the restriction posed a huge challenge to Japan’s economic security, 
the Japanese government chose to cooperate with the United States and 
the European Union to sue China at WTO and made a series of domestic 
policies to promote recycling, develop alternative technologies, and explore 
mines, which managed to make Japan’s rare earth dependence on imports 
from China in 2018 dropped by 40 percent compared to 2012.°* Meanwhile, 
despite of being involved in conflicts regarding territorial disputes and 
human rights between Japan and China, Japanese companies such as Toyota 
and Uniqlo have managed to avoid huge loss of their business in China with 
the strategies of diversification and technological advancement.® In German 
officials’ view, this is something worth learning for Germany. In an interview 
during his visit to Tokyo, German President Steinmeier said: “We should 
wisely balance economic ties, political differences, and security challenges 
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in our relationship with China. I think Germany can learn a lot from Japan 
here.”°* At a press conference ahead of the G7 Foreign Ministers’ Meeting 
2022, German Foreign Minister Baerbock also told reporters: “Japan... has 
repeatedly pointed out how important it is that we recognize that China has 
changed in recent years and that it is not only a partner in international issues 
but also a competitor and much more a rival”. In sum, in German side’s 
view, Berlin will benefit from closer Germany-Japan ties by learning how to 
deal with its economic and security relations with China more smartly. 


Japan’s Issue-Linkage Tactic Towards Germany 


The second reason, which is at the bilateral level, is Japan’s issue-linkage tactic 
in its discussions with Germany. Issue-linkage means “the simultaneous 
discussion of two or more issues for joint settlement”, which aims to increase 
the probability of agreement or motivates states to remain committed to an 
agreement.* Since the time of Shinzo Abe’s administration, Japan has been 
actively engaged in security affairs in Europe, and this has enabled Tokyo 
to link its engagement in Europe with its request for European partners’ 
assistance to Japan in Asia. For example, at G7 Summit in 2014, Abe endorsed 
the European side’s Russia policy on one hand and stated that the situation 
in Ukraine was linked to the situation in Asia on the other, in order to make 
the European countries pay more attention to China’s behaviors in the East 
and South China Seas.” In April 2022, representing a NATO’s partner from 
the Asia Pacific, Japanese Foreign Minister Yoshimasa Hayashi was invited 
to attend the Meeting of NATO Ministers of Foreign Affairs in response 
to Russia’s invasion into Ukraine. During the meeting, Hayashi said that 
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Russia’s invasion of Ukraine posed challenges to the international order, 
and “the security of Europe and the Indo-Pacific region cannot be discussed 
separately”. 

Similarly, Tokyo has also adopted the issue-linkage tactic in its bilateral 
communication with Berlin: At Kishida’s meeting with Scholz in April this 
year, after mentioning that Japan was cooperating with Germany to impose 
severe sanctions on Russia and strengthen support for Ukraine, the Japanese 
Prime Minister also emphasized to his German counterpart that the security 
of Europe was “inseparable” from the security of the Indo-Pacific.’ The 
tactic has been proved to be effective afterwards: three months later, to 
explain why she chose Japan as a destination of her first Asian trip, German 
Foreign Minister Baerbock stated in a statement that Germany can “rely 
100 percent on Japan” in Indo-Pacific, because “the Government in Tokyo 
has demonstrated this very clearly in both theory and practice in the face 
of Russia’s war of aggression against Ukraine.” During his visit to Japan 
in October 2022, German President Steinmeier expressed his appreciation 
to Japan’s actions regarding the war in Ukraine, and Germany’s interest in 
cooperating with Japan to deal with China: “Japan recognized early on that 
this (war in Ukraine) was not simply a regional conflict in Europe... That is 
why I would like to express my deep gratitude to Japan for its clear position 
and courageous actions... we must seek cooperation with China on global 
issues. In this regard, we would like to collaborate with many partners in Asia, 
especially Japan.”® In short, by linking the security challenges in Europe and 
in East Asia together, Japan’s issue-linkage strategy has largely contributed 
to strengthening German officials’ policy preference of cooperating with 
Japan on security issues. 
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Germany’s Domestic Preference Structure in Favor of Value-Based 
Foreign Policy 


The third reason is at Germany’s domestic level, namely Germany’s domestic 
preference structure which is increasingly in favor of the value-based foreign 
policy. Domestic preference structure refers to “the relative positions of 
the preferences of important domestic actors on the issue at hand”. When 
more important domestic actors’ preferences tend to support a foreign 
policy conducive to international cooperation, international cooperation will 
be more likely, because the actors can “exert a powerful influence on how 
domestic politics affects international cooperation”.® After being appointed 
as German Foreign Minister in 2021, Baerbock said that she would pursue a 
“values-based foreign policy (wertegeleitete Aufsenpolitik)”,°° which means 
seeking for more cooperation with democratic partners with shared values 
while taking a tougher stance towards authoritarian regimes.” Two out of 
the three parties in the current German ruling coalition - the Greens and FDP 
- mentioned the necessity of cooperating with other democracies in various 
security issues such as climate change and Taiwan issue, and clearly named 
Japan in this context as one of Germany’s strategic partners in their election 
programs.® 

With the two parties’ participation in the coalition, great importance 
is attached to the role of democratic values in Germany’s foreign policy. 
Germany’s coalition agreement states that Germany will defend its “values 
of freedom, democracy, and human rights”; to this end, the coalition will 
“seek close cooperation with our democratic partners”; the coalition will 
make Germany’s foreign, security and development policy “value-based 
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and more European”; the government’s goal is “multilateral cooperation 
in the world, especially in close connection with those states that share our 
democratic values”. The agreement also specifically mentions Japan as one of 
Germany’s “important value partner” in its Indo-Pacific strategy, with which 
the German government wants to start regular governmental consultations.” 

Moreover, while supporters of values-based foreign policy inside of the 
ruling coalitions have increased, their policy preferences have also become 
more important and powerful because of the support from German voters. 
A series of polls conducted by Infratest-Dimap indicate that German voters 
have been increasingly inclined to distance themselves from authoritarian 
states and to cooperate more with democracies since 2020. For example, 
in a poll conducted in November 2022, only 9 percent of the interviewees 
view China and Russia as a trustworthy partners;’”' the percentage have 
dropped dramatically compared to the outcomes in 2019, in which China 
got 38 percent of the interviewee’s trust and Russia 28 percent.” In a survey 
outcome released in February 2022, 66 percent of the interviewees think the 
awarding the Olympic Games to China is wrong, and 68 percent among 
them think so because of political conditions in China.”* In November 2022, 
90 percent of the interviewees answered that the Federal Government should 
make Germany more economically independent of non-democratic countries 
in general, and almost half of German voters believed that Germany should 
reduce its economic cooperation with China.” By contrast, an opinion 
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poll on Japan conducted by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Japan from 
October 2020 to January 2021 in Germany shows that 44% of German citizens 
view Japan as an important partner for Germany in security and economic 
relations in the Indo-Pacific region, and 49% of German citizens chose Japan 
as a country outside of Europe with which Europe should strengthen its 
partnership under the impact of the spread of COVID-19; Japan got the most 
votes in both questions’ answers, followed by the United States.” Politicians 
favoring values-based foreign policy have also become more popular among 
German voters: Baerbock became the second most satisfying politician in the 
Infratest-Dimap poll in March 2022, and between April and December 2022, 
she was the most favorable politician in every survey together with her party 
colleague Habeck, who is also German Vice Chancellor and Minister for 
Economic Affairs and Climate Action.” The facts above show that Germany’s 
structure of domestic preference has become more conducive to Germany’s 
cooperation with democratic countries such as Japan. 


Future Challenges 
China’s Foreign Policy Towards Germany 


Although the two countries’ security cooperation is strengthening, it still faces 
three potential challenges. The first challenge is China’s foreign policy towards 
Germany in the future. Facing Berlin’s demands for Beijing’s cooperation 
on some security and economic issues, China may use the demands as a 
bargaining chip to influence Germany’s further security cooperation with 
Japan. During Scholz’s visit to Beijing in November 2022, the German 
Chancellor “asked General Secretary Xi to use his influence on Russia” 
and expressed his hope that “it would be possible to eliminate difficulties 
for German companies trying to access markets in China and to enforce 
intellectual property rights’.” Scholz also announced that the Germany 
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and China would deepen their cooperation against the pandemic, climate 
change and for biodiversity. Faced with Germany’s request for cooperation, 
on one hand, China expressed its willingness to cooperate with Germany 
on the issues such as the war in Ukraine, the approval of the Biontech/Pfizer 
COVID-19 vaccine, and climate change; on the other hand, it also expressed 
its tough political stance, that is, it does not want Germany to contain China 
with other western countries on political issues. Xi reminded Scholz that “it 
is easy to destroy political mutual trust, but it is difficult to rebuild it”, China 
and Germany should “jointly resist the interference of faction confrontation, 
pan-ideology and other factors”; he also said that “Sino-Euro relations are not 
targeted at, dependent on, or controlled by a third party”. Only three days 
after the Sino-German bilateral meeting, Beijing said it urged the G7, which 
includes Germany and Japan, to “stop clinging to the Cold War mentality 
and ideological prejudice”, stop “interfering in other countries’ internal 
affairs” and stop “stirring up regional conflicts”, because a joint statement 
made by the Foreign Ministers of G7 countries under Germany’s presidency 
mentioned security issues related to Taiwan, Hong Kong, Xinjiang and 
Tibet.” Therefore, China may require Germany not to get too close to Japan 
on some security issues with the incentive of offering further cooperation 
opportunities, or with the coercion of stopping ongoing cooperation or 
cancelling future cooperation with Germany. The same tactic has been used 
by Beijing to deal with Washington: After the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives Pelosi’s visit to Taiwan, the Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs announced eight countermeasures against the United States, 
including the suspension of Sino-US climate change talks.*° 
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Japan’s Foreign Policy Towards Russia and China 


The second challenge is Japan’s foreign policy towards Russia and China. 
Despite being Germany’s democratic partner with shared values, Japan’s 
foreign policy is not exactly in line with Germany, especially regarding 
security issues related to Russia and China that are relevant to Japan’s own 
interests. For example, while Germany has frozen Nord Stream 2 gas project 
because of Russia’s invasion of Ukraine, Japan is still trying to maintain 
its energy import from Russia: In “Basic Policy for Achieving GX (Green 
Transformation)” issued by Japanese government on 22"? December 2022, 
the government claims that its energy projects jointly conducted with Russia 
such as Sakhalin 1, 2 and Arctic LNG2 will retain their interests at present due 
to their importance to Japan’s energy security.*’ Facing Japanese domestic 
non-life insurance companies’ decision to stop providing insurance covering 
the sinking of ships in all waters of Russia and Ukraine caused by war, which 
may increase the risk of suspension of liquefied natural gas (LNG) imports 
from Sakhalin 2, Japan’s Agency for Natural Resources and Energy and 
Financial Services Agency sent a letter to the General Insurance Association 
of Japan, asking them to consider expanding their insurance underwriting 
capacity; Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry also asked the insurance 
companies to take action, and will carefully assess whether it is necessary 
for the ministry to respond if the situation does not improve. Regarding 
China’s human rights issues, unlike the EU and US, Japan has not imposed 
any sanction on China over Xinjiang due to the lack of corresponding legal 
frameworks and the concern over possible confrontation with its biggest 
trading partner.™ In sum, Japan’s approaches to Russia and China issues are 
somehow different from Germany’s. If Japan cannot adjust its policy timely 
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to reduce the two countries divergence, further bilateral security cooperation 
may become more difficult. 


Germany’s Shifting Policy for the Indo-Pacific 


The third challenge comes from Germany’s shifting policy for the Indo- 
Pacific. The increasing diversification of Germany’s partners in the Indo- 
Pacific region may lead to a relative decline in Germany-Japan security 
cooperation’s priority. The Federal Government’s documents reveal that 
Germany’s partner selection principles in the Indo-Pacific region are changing. 
In Germany’s “Policy Guidelines for the Indo-Pacific” issued in 2019, the 
Federal Government emphasizes that closing ranks with “democracies 
and partners with shared values in the region” is important to Germany’s 
interests in the region, and it will “expand cyber-security cooperation and 
dialogue with partners with shared values in the region... to enhance the 
protection of its own information and communications systems, collective 
defense capabilities and resilience to growing threats in cyberspace and the 
information arena” .*° However, in the document “Stronger Engagement in the 
Indo-Pacific Region” issued in September 2022, which announces Germany’s 
future engagement in the region, the Federal Foreign Office states that the 
Federal Government's offers of cooperation are “extended to all partners in 
the region that are committed to the principles of the rules-based order”.* 
The partner selection principle of shared values and democratic institution 
is diluted. 

The shift may lead to a decrease in Japan’s priority in Germany’s security 
policy for the region. Echoing the adjusted policy guidelines, Germany has 
begun to expand its partner list by including some Indo-Pacific countries that 
are governed by non-democratic regimes from the western perspective. For 
example, Scholz visited Singapore and Vietnam in November 2022 to deepen 
Germany’s cooperation with the two countries on both traditional and non- 
traditional security issues. In Singapore, the two sides showed their resolution 
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to strengthen their cooperation including information sharing between their 
cybersecurity agencies, building reliable resilient supply chains, and bilateral 
training between their navies, armies, and air forces;*” in Vietnam, the two 
sides concluded agreements on defense cooperation, after the first German 
frigate had docked in Vietnam in January in the same year.* It can be seen 
that the deemphasis of partners’ shared values and democratic institution 
will lead to the increase and diversification of Germany’s security partners 
in Indo-Pacific, which may result in Germany’s less input into its security 
cooperation with Japan in the future. 


Conclusion 


Since 2020, against the background of the German government's adoption 
of its policy guidelines for the Indo-Pacific region and the formation of 
Germany’s new government, Germany’s security cooperation with Japan has 
been strengthening. The two countries’ strengthening security cooperation 
are characterized by the increasing frequencies and contents of high-level 
communication regarding security affairs, and the expansion of cooperation 
areas ranging from traditional security issues to non-traditional security 
issues. 

Three reasons at international, bilateral, and domestic levels have 
contributed to the growing bilateral security cooperation. At the international 
level, Germany’s security-economy dilemma with China has brought 
Germany closer to Japan, since Japan has been viewed as a good example 
showing how to wisely balance economic ties, political differences, and 
security challenges in the relationship with China; at the bilateral level, by 
linking its engagement in Europe with its request for European partners’ 
assistance to its security concerns in Asia, Japan’s issue-linkage tactic 
towards Germany has largely contributed to strengthening German officials’ 
policy preference of cooperating with Japan on security issues; at Germany’s 
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domestic level, Germany’s domestic preference structure in favor of value- 
based foreign policy has become more conducive to Germany’s cooperation 
with democratic countries such as Japan. 

However, the strengthening Germany-Japan security cooperation still 
faces three potential challenges. First, facing Berlin’s demands for Beijing’s 
cooperation on some security and economic issues, China may use the 
demands as a bargaining chip to influence Germany’s further security 
cooperation with Japan; second, if Japan cannot adjustits policy towards Russia 
and China timely to reduce Tokyo and Berlin’s divergence, further security 
cooperation between the two countries may become more difficult; third, 
Germany’s shifting policy for the Indo-Pacific, which recently deemphasizes 
partners’ shared values and democratic institution, will lead to the increase 
and diversification of Germany’s security partners in Indo-Pacific, and that 
may result in Germany’s less input into its security cooperation with Japan 
in the future. 
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Factions (Jl — habatsu, both characters meaning faction, lineage, and 
clique) have been conspicuous in discussions about the organization and 
functioning of the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) and how power is wielded 
within the party, acting both as blessing and curse for the party. On the one 
hand, factions allowed for the internal divisions and conflicts of the party 
to be managed through formal organizations and warded off splits. On 
the other hand, factions have been essential in putting the party’s and its 
members’ power and resources to work by organizing them into functional 
units. When the party was formed in 1955, there were six factions all formed 
around a particular leader, who were Yoshida Shigeru, Hatoyama Ichiro, 
Ono Bamboku, Ogata Taketora, Miki Takeo, and Kishi Nobusuke.' Although 
the numbers have been subject to change and eventual stabilization in the 
following years, these early factions were the basis of all later factional 
lineages within the LDP. 

While factions of the LDP are commonly described as “apolitical” 
organizations, as McCubbins and Thies note this has never been put to a 
vigorous test, despite indicators that intraparty changes and circulation 
are the sources of policy change within the LDP.” Thus, the perception of 
apolitical factions comes from analytical frameworks that are oft used but 


1 Steven R. Reed. Japan Election Data: The House of Representatives, 1947-1990. (Ann Arbor, MI: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies, 1992), p. xx. 

2 McCubbins, Mathew D., and Michael F. Thies. “As a matter of factions: The budgetary implica- 
tions of shifting factional control in Japan’s LDP,” Legislative Studies Quarterly (1997), pp. 295, 299. 
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never truly proven. In addition, although this position is backed up by 
numerous scholars, many are only repeating the point made earlier by 
others. Much of the existing literature on the LDP’s factions falls into two 
broad categories. First are the cultural approaches such as Nakane Chie’s 
“vertical society” and oyabun-kobun’ relationship or Edward Olsen’s — and the 
Japanese press’ — take that factions are an anachronic holdover from Japan’s 
feudal past, which see political factionalism as a reflection of Japanese culture 
on politics.* Second are the functional-structural approaches,’ which focus on 
political structure or function to explain factionalism in the LDP. The analyses 
of Haruhiro Fukui, J. A. A. Stockwin, and Nathaniel Thayer can be seen here, 
emphasizing the Japanese electoral system between 1955 and 1993, and the 
LDP’s party presidential elections as sources for the existence and powerful 
positions of political factions.® 

Per these approaches, factions have very little to no impact on LDP’s 
policymaking. Scholars such as Shinoda, Krauss, Pekkanen, and Stockwin 
claim that factions are not built basis on ideology or policy, only that they 
“provide necessary alternatives for the leadership position” as Shinoda 
writes.’ They convey the consensus that the LDP’s factions were geared 
towards political survival and career politicians, and that they were apolitical 
organizations. However, the way this apolitical status is justified leaves a 
series of questions unanswered. How is it possible to claim that factions 
provided leadership alternatives if they were not politically differentiated? 
Without such differences, where did the changing platforms and agendas 


ioe) 


#2)-+-4), translated as boss-henchman or foster parent-foster child. 

4 Chie Nakane, Japanese Society (Berkeley, CA: University of California Press, 1972), pp. 50, 59; Ol- 
sen, Edward A. “Factionalism and Reform of Japan’s Liberal Democratic Party.” World Affairs. 141 
(1978), pp. 260, 263; Totten, George O., and Tamio Kawakami. “The functions of factionalism in 
Japanese politics.” Pacific Affairs 38, no. 2 (1965), p. 109. 

5 Broad category Iam putting forward here to simplify the discussion by combining several differ- 
ent analyses that are in the same vein. 

6 J. A.A. Stockwin, Governing Japan: Divided Politics in a Resurgent Economy, 4th ed. (Malden, MA.: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2008), p. 140; Ellis S. Krauss and Robert Pekkanen, The Rise and Fall of Ja- 
pan’s LDP: Political Party Organizations as Historical Institutions (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 2011), p. 108; Nathaniel Bowman Thayer, How the Conservatives Rule Japan (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), pp. 21, 35.; Haruhiro Fukui. Party in Power: The Japanese Liberal 
Democrats and Policy-Making. (Canberra: Australian National University Press, 1970), pp. 100, 133. 
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Krauss and Pekkanen, p. 109; Stockwin, J. A. A., “Factionalism in Japanese political parties,” Japan 
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of the LDP originate from? How could the factions that manage the day-to- 
day political affairs of the LDP remain apolitical? Furthermore, if Japan is to 
be understood as a sophisticated democracy, what must the analyst make 
of the implication that the voters are not sophisticated at all and vote based 
on pork? As can be seen, the existing literature has pitfalls that chip away 
at the claim that factions are apolitical and personalized political machines. 
Since these approaches tie every change to external conditions or political 
structures, in a sense they argue that Japanese politicians have no control 
over Japan’s direction and are in constant crisis management. Furthermore, 
by obscuring the many inputs that shape Japan’s political landscape, they 
reduce the goal of Japanese political actors to simple survival. 

This situation raises the question of whether the LDP’s factions can be 
identified as politically involved organizations when approached differently, 
especially from an analytical framework that has a broader scope and 
responsiveness to a broader field of evidence that takes into account the 
human factor in politics. As such, I intend to employ elite and Weberian 
theories, which can be much more holistic in scope and how they approach the 
question of factions by looking at effects coming from culture, structures, and 
humans. The use of these theories is also important to turn the discussion of 
Japanese politics away from explanations that are Japan-centric or normative 
regarding factions and factionalism, to a more universalistic and descriptive 
position. Furthermore, elite theories are rather underused in analyses of 
Japanese politics with many works copying a pattern that can be found in 
Albrecht Rothacher’s “The Japanese Power Elite” that uses the term “elite” to 
mean “powerful and/or privileged” and focuses on “politics, big business, 
and bureaucrats”* without any actual theoretical discussion.’ In my analysis, I 
intend to make use of Gaetano Mosca’s work in “The Ruling Class” describing 
the rise of factional organizations within elite groups, the idea of intraparty 
oligarchy put forward by Robert Michels in “Political Parties: A Sociological 
Study of the Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy”, and Weber's classical 


8 The so-called “iron triangle” is often at the center of “elite analyses” of Japanese politics. There 
is usually no use of actual elite theory in any of these analyses, apart from a loose connection to 
the framework C. Wright Mills developed in his “The Power Elite’. As such it would be better to 
classify these kinds of studies as “power-network analyses”. 

9 Albrecht Rothacher. The Japanese Power Elite. (New York, NY: St. Martin’s Press, 1993). 
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categorization of authority along the lines of charismatic, bureaucratic, and 
traditional authority.’ Through this analytical framework, I will be arguing 
that the factions of the LDP are political elite organizations, that participate 
in intra-party policymaking and have individual policy inclinations, yet are 
also involved with snagging the party presidency and the prime ministry. 


The Leader and the Faction 


Faction leaders provided leadership, funding, endorsements, and appoint- 
ments to the members of their factions." Furthermore, faction leaders were 
also involved with recruiting new members to their factions and the party, as 
they labored to get the necessary votes to become party president and Prime 
Minister.'* Recruitment to the faction was the first point where the faction 
leader had the power and choice in imparting his political leanings and 
outlook onto the faction. As McCubbins and Thies point out since the faction 
leader was involved with the recruitment of new members so intimately — 
depending upon the blessing of the leader — he had the power to ensure that 
the person being recruited is of the proper political material.'’ Moreover, 
policy coherence could be induced after a Dietmember joined a faction 
through factional socialization.’* Given that a faction had to be stable enough 
to be lead and cohesive enough to be relied upon in political dealings, there 
was a premium placed on recruiting members whose political profile fit that 
of the leader and the faction. Furthermore, since the leader sought to obtain 
and maintain the loyalty of his faction members for as long as possible, loyalty 


10 Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, ed. Arthur Livingston, trans. Hannah D. Kahn (New York, NY: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939); Robert Michels, Political Parties: A Sociological Study of the 
Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy, trans. Eden Paul and Cedar Paul (1915; repr., Eastford, 
CT: Martino Fine Books, 2016); Max Weber, The Essential Weber: A Reader, ed. Sam Whimster (New 
York, NY: Routledge, 2003). 

11 Masaru Kohno. Japan's Postwar Party Politics. (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton University Press, 1997), pp. 
102-103; Tomohito Shinoda. Contemporary Japanese Politics: Institutional Changes and Power Shifts. 
(New York, NY: Columbia University Press), 2013, pp. 31-32; Fukui, Party in Power, p. 130; Thayer, 
How the Conservatives Rule Japan, pp. 30, 35. 

12 Kenji Hayao. The Japanese Prime Minister and Public Policy. (Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1993), p. 106; Fukui, Party in Power, p. 128; Krauss and Pekkanen, The Rise and Fall of 
Japan’s LDP, p. 101. 

13 McCubbins and Thies, p. 318. 

14 Ibid., p. 318. 
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based on like-mindedness and not a contractual relationship was important. 
A leader that was able to gain a following based on policy preferences and 
political outlooks was bound to find it easier to secure loyalty, as long as he 
did not betray commonly shared political ideas. 

Apart from their ability to set the tone of factional policy preferences and 
political outlook at the time of recruiting members, leaders also could impart 
their visions to their faction through their daily contact with members and 
the exercise of leadership. Thayer has observed that this occurred as each 
leader imparted a certain “flavor” to their faction at the level of policies 
rather than ideologies.’ In effect, the factions went through differentiation 
in terms of policy preferences and political outlooks through socialization, 
which took place through daily leader-member relations. This differentiation 
was constrained within the broader conservative ideological outlook of 
the party, in which the factions operated as competing elite organizations. 
Ultimately, what emerged was a faction with a particular political leaning, 
which could be easily identified with that of the leader, and acted as a policy- 
relevant actor. However, it should also be noted that at the end of the process 
of differentiation and socialization, the policy preferences of the leader and 
the faction he led were nearly indistinguishable from one another, as they 
shaped and were shaped by each other. To talk about the agenda or policy 
preferences of the faction in turn became equal to talking about the agenda or 
policy preferences of the leader —or the Prime Minister- and vice versa. 

On this point, Bouissou has written that “all faction leaders have some 
preferred policies. To advance these policies, the faction leaders want to 
build the strongest possible habatsu” (emphasis in original).'° Thus, Bouissou 
reconceptualized factional size as a tool with uses beyond party politics and 
party presidential elections, with an impact on policymaking as directed 
by the leader which controls the votes and personal energies of the faction. 
However, it is important to note that a leader was not necessarily able to sway 
his factional following to his side if they did not share their political positions 
wholeheartedly. In effect, when leaders sought to build the strongest faction 
possible to support the pursuit of their preferred policies, there had to be 
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an agreement with their factional following to form the necessary consensus 
behind these policies. These had to be the preferred policies of the faction, 
as much as that of the leader, if they are to find adequate support from the 
faction. In this manner, a leader who could impart his policy preferences and 
political outlook on his faction could then use the faction as a tool to pursue 
these policies. 

Of the factions which existed between 1955 and 1993, observations can 
be made, showing how they have been differentiated from one another on 
policy matters, based on the personal leanings of the leaders and recruitment 
patterns of the members. It should once again be noted here, these factions 
have ultimately stayed within the conservative camp and that an analysis 
of their policy differentiations would not necessarily place them on a left- 
right scale, which Bouissou notes as lacking scientific evidence to do in any 
concrete manner.'’ However, other classifications can be made exploring the 
relative positions of factions to each other within the conservative spectrum 
that appears as occupying a space from the center to the far-right. These 
classifications include the pursuit of dovish or hawkish politics; being part 
of the Yoshida School or the Revisionists; and having an ex-bureaucrat or 
pure politician leader and makeup, amongst others. In some factions, policy 
patterns were kept intact between leaders whilst in others priorities shifted 
between leaders who -if the leader became party president and Prime 
Minister— had a chance to influence national politics. 

One important factional lineage is the Kochikai'* faction, whose leadership 
includes Ikeda Hayato (PM, 1960-1964), Ohira Masayoshi (PM, 1978-1980), 
Suzuki Zenko (PM, 1980-1982), and Miyazawa Kiichi (PM, 1991-1993). 
Kochikai was a largely ex-bureaucrat dominated faction that is part of the 
so-called “conservative mainstream”, with a particular focus on financial 
affairs.’? The name of the faction was drawn from a Han dynasty Chinese 
poem by Ma Rong, and was given to the faction by scholar and power broker 
Yasuoka Masahiro, which also made a wordplay on Ikeda’s name as both 
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included the same character 71 meaning pond.” Thus, the faction name 
served to subtly denote its founding leader, which was carried on as the name 
of the faction persisted, and gave the faction itself an air of distinction as the 
name was drawn from Chinese poetry and invoked certain poetic imagery. 

Allleaders of the Kochikai—except Prime Minister Suzuki whose background 
was in fisheries administration— had once worked as bureaucrats in the 
Ministry of Finance (MoF) and later also served as Ministers of Finance. The 
faction enjoyed a bureaucratic certainty in its leadership successions and had 
a pool of expertise that it could always rely on, especially in financial matters. 
Here, Ikeda’s “income-doubling plan” for the sixties was an important 
manifestation of the factional leanings towards financial policies. Moreover, 
men like Ikeda and Suzuki had their administrations geared towards the 
calming of factional and electoral tensions which had erupted before them, 
with Ohira being the exception as Suzuki had risen to the challenge of sedating 
the conflict his tenure had left behind. Moreover, the Kochikai was part of the 
Yoshida school, since the revision of the postwar order did not emerge as an 
important policy issue and economic policy remained the top concern.”! 

A second factional lineage, which was part of the conservative mainstream, 
was that of Prime Minister Sato Eisaku (PM, 1964-1972), succeeded by Tanaka 
Kakuei (PM, 1972-1974), and Takeshita Noboru (PM, 1987-1989) initially 
named the Shiizankai” and changing to Mokuyokurabu® under Tanaka (1972), 
and to Keiseikai* under Takeshita (1985).*° Each name reflected the particular 
sensibilities of the leader. Shiizankai referred to Sato’s roots in feudal Japan 
as his hometown of Tabuse was located in the Suo province”® which used 
the same character )#], denoting the leader of the faction and his origins as 
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the descendant of Choshu men who made modern Japan. Mokuyokurabu 
reused an older name of the Sato faction, allowing Tanaka —whose rise was 
a contentious affair— to legitimate himself by drawing upon the roots of the 
faction which he led. Keiseikai combined two important political ideas that 
Takeshita pursued, social rebuilding and economic reform, and placed the 
new emphases of the faction onto the name itself. 

All three men served as Prime Minister. In their backgrounds, Sato was a 
bureaucrat, Tanaka was a businessman, and Takeshita was a teacher before 
starting their political careers in the LDP and each man had different policy 
dispositions from one another. Respectively, Sato was a political jack-of- 
all-trades, Tanaka had ties to the construction industry and brought both 
political pork and money politics into the mainstream, and Takeshita was a 
political powerhouse, which reflected in their tenures as well. Sato won the 
return of Okinawa to Japanese sovereignty in 1971 and normalized relations 
with Korea in 1965, Tanaka focused on the normalization of relations with 
China in 1972 and the proposed “remodeling of the Japanese archipelago”, 
and Takeshita’s accomplishment was the successful passage of Japan’s first 
consumption tax in 1988. It is interesting to note that this factional lineage has 
acted as a powerhouse that has had members whose expertise could stretch 
to many subjects, which reflected both the political disposition of its founder 
Sato and mimicked the development of the LDP into a catch-all party. It 
should also be noted that all three men were part of the Yoshida School, in 
that they did not seek to redraw the postwar settlement, although Sato and 
Tanaka did work to improve its conditions by the return of territory and 
opening relations with China. 

The third factional lineage which was a part of the conservative mainstream 
was the Tokakai” originally headed by the hawkish Kishi Nobusuke (PM, 
1957-1960), who was succeeded by Fukuda Takeo (PM, 1976-1978) who 
renamed the faction to Seiwakai.** The name Tokakai most likely reflected the 
founding or meeting date of the faction, whereas the name Seiwakai —-which 
combined the characters for purity 7# and peace fll- reflected the Japan- 
centric nationalism of the faction, gave it the imagery of political cleanliness, 
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and referenced springtime which could have been taken as a nod towards 
the goal of restoring Japan to its glory after World War II that the faction held 
dear. Both Kishi and Fukuda were able to become Prime Ministers. Kishi was 
a foreign policy hawk, a pure politician, and a member of the Revisionists, 
whose greatest crowning achievement towards the unmaking of the postwar 
settlement came with the 1960 revision of the US-Japan Security Treaty 
towards a more equitable position. Fukuda himself was an ex-bureaucrat 
from the MoF and a foreign policy hawk like Kishi, although tempered by 
the changing events such as the Japan-China normalization process. It can 
be seen that the Sato and Kishi lineages had one key similarity and one key 
difference between them. On the one hand, both factions tended to include 
men whose backgrounds and expertise were diverse, which was reflected in 
the faction itself. On the other hand, whilst the Sato lineage was a part of the 
Yoshida School, the Kishi lineage consisted of Revisionists. 

Kono faction was another important lineage, initially called the Daiichi 
Kokusei Kenkyukai*or the Shunjikai.° The Shunjikai originally had a focus on 
the agricultural policy under Kono Ichiro and later when Nakasone Yasuhiro 
(PM, 1982-1987) took over as faction leader in 1965 —and its name became 
Seisaku Kagaku Kenkyujo*!— he pursued “hawkish” foreign policy goals.” The 
names reflected the different directions of the faction under its two leaders. 
The name Shunjiikai drew upon the rice cultivation seasons of Japan, in 
spring and autumn of the year, and Kono’s connections with agricultural 
interests. In contrast, the name Seisaku Kagaku Kenkyijo reflected Nakasone’s 
deep involvement with policy matters across the spectrum, and the faction’s 
expanding scope as it became involved with more than just agricultural issues. 
Both Kono and Nakasone were professional politicians and both came from 
outside the conservative mainstream, but only Nakasone and his lieutenant 
Uno Sosuke (PM, 1989) were able to become Prime Ministers.** Both men 
brought their particular outlooks to bear onto the faction, with Nakasone 
especially being vocal about pursuing a more active foreign policy and 
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revising the Peace Constitution to allow the remilitarization of Japan during 
his tenure as Prime Minister. As can be seen, Nakasone particularly was a 
member of the Revisionist group that sought to revise the postwar political 
and international situation of Japan by undoing the status quo which had 
emerged during the Occupation. 

Ono Bamboku led another one of the early LDP factions of considerable 
importance, called the Hakuseikai* or the Bokuseikai.*° On the one hand, these 
two names called upon the image of clean and peaceful politics, which were 
Ono’s watchwords in his time in politics, especially during Kishi’s turbulent 
tenure. On the other hand, especially the name Bokuseikai referred to Ono’s 
name, both sharing the character [#@,°° which made the immediate connection 
between faction and leader. Ono was a professional politician —whose 
career went back to the prewar period- and his involvement with politics, 
especially as a faction leader, stressed personal ties as Kono once described 
it” Although Ono’s faction —and his tenure- is not noted for any particular 
policy dispositions, his approach to politics can be seen reflected in the way 
he managed his faction. Being of a prewar make, Ono’s approach to politics 
was geared towards a more leader-follower type relation and the way he 
handled his faction reflected his overall political style. 

A final important factional lineage that can be discussed is the Seisaku 
Kenkyukai® headed by Miki Takeo (PM, 1974-1976), which came from outside 
the conservative mainstream and had an interest and engagement in policy 
and ideological matters from its inception.” Nicknamed “Mr. Clean” for his 
clean political record, Miki constantly called for party reform, which included 
calling for the dissolution of the factional system and measures against 
money politics.” Furthermore, Miki had been active in policymaking since 
his entry to politics in the Imperial Diet as an independent in 1937, being a 
vocal voice for items such as cleaner, rationalized, and qualified politics in 
Japan and peaceful relations with the US. This predisposition of Miki in turn 
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informed the functioning of his faction within the LDP, as a group that also 
had a similar interest in being active policy actors. This was reflected in the 
name of the faction Seisaku Kenkyiikai as well, which emphasized the policy 
involvement of the faction. Later, Miki was succeeded by Komoto Toshio in 
1976, who renamed the faction to Banché Seisaku Kenkyujo" of which Prime 
Minister Kaifu Toshiki (PM, 1989-1991) was a member. The name change 
continued the original commitment to policy matters that this faction had 
from its inception, but also signaled a shift from politics of principle to 


politics of application, with the word “bancho” (#47) meaning community 
signifying this expansion. 

Overall, it can be seen that the faction leaders had an immediate impact 
on the way in which their factions operated on a daily basis, became involved 
in policy issues, could be identified as having policy preferences, and the 
type of leadership which would potentially succeed them. The process of 
differentiation took allowed for a diversity of factional lineages to emerge. 
Some factions had a catch-all nature -similar to that of the LDP- which 
meant that the successive leaders brought different policy preferences, 
and the faction was able to handle such changes because it housed men of 
different leanings who could still be united behind singular goals, as they 
shared political outlooks. In some factions, leadership lineages could remain 
much more constant, with shared backgrounds, policy interests, and political 
outlooks linking succeeding leaders together. Finally, factions could also 
see a shift between one position and the other, where succession between 
pure politician leaders of outstanding character pushed the factional policy 
priorities in a different route. 


Identity and Solidarity in Factions 


The recruitment process, in which faction leaders could enforce unity in 
policy preferences and political outlooks within their respective factions, by 
their control over the recruitment, was not a single-sided process dependent 
solely on the leader. Whilst the faction leaders were able to manage the 
recruitment process in a way so that they could ensure that members shared 
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their policy and political views, the members could also choose a faction that 
fit their existing policy preferences. After all, the process of entering a faction 
was not simply a process of finding a willing sponsor within the LDP and 
dedicating one’s loyalty, in order to collect the factional benefits. Joining a 
faction also meant that the person in question was seeking and willing to 
wear a label associated with the faction and its leader, which allowed a given 
candidate to distinguish themselves from other LDP candidates competing in 
the same electoral district.” 

To be associated with different factional groupings, although claimed to 
be not entirely distinguishable to the voters on the ground, did provide for 
differentiation of Dietmembers in a way that the media and the voters could 
identify. Once a Dietmember -or candidate— joined a faction, the people 
that would support a candidate on the ground changed depending on which 
faction they joined.“ This meant that the voters could associate a particular 
LDP Dietmember in their district with a specific set of prominent politicians, 
their preferred policies, and political records. This kind of information was 
widely available in the media, since faction leaders and lieutenants tended to 
be highly visible and influential figures that were on the news regularly, and 
voters had access to this information. Thus, to be a member of a faction such 
as Ikeda’s Kochikai or Kishi’s Tokakai would associate a Dietmember with the 
Yoshida School or the Revisionists. The voters would be able to judge the 
policy inclinations of the LDP Dietmember before them on key matters such 
as economics, diplomacy, and welfare, by using their factional credentials. 

Furthermore, from interviews with LDP Dietmembers Sakata Michita 
and Kurogane Yasumi, Thayer also reported that factions did have political 
differences amongst themselves with members banding together not simply 
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because of experience and benefits, but also due to similarities in thinking.» 
Thus, whilst the choice of faction reflected the choice of factional identity that 
a given a candidate Dietmember sought to have and an incumbent did have, 
it also brought people of a similar political outlook together. In effect, the 
faction helped create a shared political identity for its members, which in turn 
fostered solidarity between them by allowing them to interact and commit to 
the same cause. A Dietmember that became a part of a faction, in which the 
members had a commonly shared political outlook, could ultimately rely on 
his fellow members to form a united block during policy discussions within 
the party. 

Insum, factional membership entailed two processes that politicize factions 
and members, as factions brought LDP Dietmembers of similar dispositions 
together under the same organization. The act of joining an organization that 
brought Dietmembers together and combined their energies for political and 
electoral purposes led to the emergence of both factional labels in politics 
and solidarity between like-minded politicians. The former meant that 
Dietmembers were able to show voters their political credentials and policy 
inclinations, by appealing to their factional identity. Whereas the latter meant 
that factions were organizations of politicians that were of a similar make and 
could act in solidarity when intraparty policy discussions began. 


Policy Discussion in Factions 


By the role they played in bringing politicians together, as well as their 
provision of actual meeting places such as offices and official meeting 
programs, factions created settings for Dietmembers to get together 
and discuss policy actively and openly, serving as “units of intra-party 
communication”, although the leader remained the ultimate decision- 
maker.” Factions combined a degree of privacy along with a group of people 
whose policy positions were closely related to one another. Thus, members 
could discuss policy amongst themselves without turning it into a public 
debacle and the LDP could reach settlements on policy positions within itself. 
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This then made it easier for the party to present a united front to the public, 
having cleared policy discussions within itself beforehand. 

Yet, it should be noted that the faction leaders had the power to guide 
discussions and shape conclusions emerging from any discussions among 
faction members. However, this should not be taken to mean that faction leaders 
tended to allow such discussion to proceed freely and then imposed their own 
decisions, despite what conclusion the members had reached. Although such 
action was not out of the question, it would have both run counter to the logic 
of factional leadership —necessitating constant control over the affairs of the 
faction— and might have introduced tensions within the faction. Thus, a faction 
leader was likelier to be a part of the discussion, actively participating in and 
directing it, and in the end casting the decisive vote. 

Ultimately, the factions not only had policy positions of their own and 
provided assemblies for like-minded politicians, but they also facilitated 
intraparty discussions on policy. Although this was a managed discussion, 
privy and open to the faction members ultimately under the guidance of 
the leader, it did foster policy discussions within the LDP and brought the 
factions closer to policymaking. 


Factions and the National Budget 


A final demonstration of factional policy involvement is their impact on 
the national budget. The budget is the key piece of legislation that any 
administration must pass, which makes it an important indicator of policy 
involvement for any faction that influenced its contents. Although party- 
line voting on the budget was the norm in the Diet, the LDP first reached a 
compromise on the budget through intraparty discussions and then pursued 
solidarity in the Diet vote.” Thus, the budget was not a piece of legislation that 
the ruling faction or the factional coalition formulated and then pushed onto 
the party, offering positive incentives and threatening punishment to bring 
the factions into line. On the contrary, the budget was a piece of legislation 
produced through factional politics and the factions actively participated in 
its making, which made Diet voting easier for the administration, although 
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incentives and punishments were available to ensure greater solidarity. 

In analyzing the different budgets between 1956 and 1984, McCubbins 
and Thies conclude that the inclusion of different factions in the mainstream 
impacted the content and nature of policy in LDP administrations, which was 
reflected in the national budgets. Their analysis focuses on a list of budget 
items, categorized as “pork”, “public goods”, and “semi-public goods” and 
they find that pork items are least affected, followed by semi-public goods 
and public goods in increasing amounts.” These results show that factional 
impact on the budget was driven by a focus on policy, not political survival. 
An increase in spending for pork and constituency services would not mean 
that factions had an impact on policy but rather that they sought to maximize 
the funds being channeled to their voters to ensure reelection. The fact 
that these spending items are not heavily affected shows that there was no 
haggling over pork spending when the budget was formulated and that the 
factional impact on the budget stemmed from other concerns. Thus, with the 
bulk of the spending changes happening in items considered to be public or 
semi-public goods, it can be seen that policy considerations came into play 
when factions began budget discussions. This leads to the point that the 
factions that were most closely involved with the making of the budget had 
policy preferences of their own and that they brought these preferences to 
bear down on the way in which spending for the next fiscal year was decided. 


Measuring the Factions through Theory 


The Weberian theory is the key metric here, to make sense of the use of power 
and authority within the LDP’s factions. It can be seen that the LDP’s factions 
show a mixture of the three pure types of authority Weber has identified, 
the traditional, the bureaucratic, and the charismatic. With regards to 
legal authority, LDP’s factions can be seen satisfying two conditions: high 
institutionalization and a hierarchy of authority.*’ LDP’s factions, especially 
since the sixties, had become much more institutionalized, and boasted 
offices, secretaries, routine meetings, and even summer camps that gave the 
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factions a much more tangible form.*! The faction took on the form of an 
organization unto itself, although it should be noted that they did not achieve 
the level of autonomy that the broader party had, but did become easier to 
identify, reach, and lead. Alongside institutionalization, the factions also 
rationalized their internal hierarchies, as the leader-dominated group came 
to possess a leading clique with the leader, his lieutenants, and the rest of 
the membership being placed in a hierarchy. Moreover, the seniority norm 
helped the factions to solidify their internal hierarchies, based upon objective 
criteria such as the number of times elected, which entailed the accumulation 
of political expertise and networks which would allow higher-ranking 
members to help fulfill the functions of the faction.” 

In terms of traditional authority, the factions satisfied both aspects of 
the ideal type and what Weber called the “estate system”. Regarding the 
ideal type, the factions can be seen fulfilling the conditions of not having 
codified but traditionally defined rules and the governance of inheritance 
by convention.* Although the factions were expected by their leaders and 
members to fulfill certain functions, these were not codified yet known by all 
Dietmembers. Furthermore, norms such as proportionality or seniority were 
not codified, yet all of the LDP’s Diet contingent expected these to be followed 
and judged both their faction and party leaders for their proper fulfillment 
of these norms because they constituted part of the LDP’s internal traditional 
authority. The governance of factional inheritance was another uncodified 
norm within the party and it also followed the structures of traditional 
authority. This happened as the factional succession process devolved into 
a contest between faction lieutenants, each seeking to prove their ability to 
fulfill the traditionally defined functions of the faction and the leader. 

Regarding the “estate system”, Weber identified this as a system of 
traditional authority where the lieutenants were not indentured servants 
but prominent men, whose positions cannot be taken away easily and 
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have a degree of autonomy.” The factions closely imitated this, with the 
faction leader at the top, surrounded by politicians who had their expertise, 
connections, and at times sub-factional followings that owed allegiance to 
the leader. These lieutenants could not be easily displaced by the leader due 
to the power they had over their rights and could operate with a certain 
autonomy, investing in their future leadership bids. 

Finally, when compared to the ideal type of charismatic authority, 
the faction can be seen fulfilling several conditions. First, the factions had 
organizational divisions between leaders, leadership groups, and the masses 
of followers, with the leader distinguished by superior qualities of political 
survival and power.” The leader remained the ultimate wielder and arbiter of 
power within the faction, not only defining the political identity of the faction 
but also choosing who to promote and what policy commitments would 
be made. The lieutenants helped keep the faction in line with the positions 
of the leader and formed the insider group around him that bolstered his 
rule. Second, the factions tended to exhibit strong cohesion and political 
identity which were largely sourced from the leaders, who imparted their 
political positions to their factions and kept them together. Such a leader- 
centric approach eventually led both to the faction being able to fall into line 
with the policy choices of successive leaders and their tendency to collapse 
when succession crises emerged. Third and finally, the faction members 
judged their leaders on their ability to turn their potential “charisma” into 
reality. Leaders such as Ono Bamboku could not have retained their factional 
followings, had their personalized charismatic leadership not been met by 
their ability to provide the functions expected of them as faction leaders. As 
can be seen, the factions did operate on premises that could be understood in 
terms of Weberian ideal types of authority. 

Turning towards the second question of understanding factions as elite 
organizations the works of Robert Michels and Gaetano Mosca come to the 
fore, providing the theoretical foundations for the emergence and formation 
of factionalism within political parties. Beginning with Michels, the first 
observation that can be made is that in his terms, factions — by being an 
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organization of politicians, or rather further organizations of politicians 
within the organization that is the political party - are manifestations of 
the tendency towards oligarchy.” Thus, the LDP, which already occupied 
the central position in the political ruling class of Japan —having had a near 
complete control on power since 1955- can be seen as having created sub- 
organizations into which the political elites have sorted themselves. 

Furthermore, the emergence of the factions both fits in with the 
developments which Gilani has identified in Michels’ work which are 
necessary for factions to emerge, that can be found in the case of the 
LDP’s factions. Gilani notes that for an oligarchy to emerge within party 
organizations, the party has to achieve ideological rigidity, be transformed 
into a catch-all status, and become self-seeking.* On satisfying the conditions 
for an oligarchy to emerge, it can be found that the LDP satisfies all the 
conditions that emerge from Michels’ work. First, the party had achieved 
ideological rigidity with conservatism being the core ideology that brought 
all the politicians into the LDP and united the factions, whose differences 
occurred at the policy level rather than at the ideological level. Second, the 
LDP had also become a catch-all party, which came about as it responded to 
changes in the Japanese electorate and its demands, and the pressures from 
the international system. This was a development that had the potential of 
reflecting in the factions as well, for which the Sato lineage is an important 
example. Third and finally, the LDP had to become self-seeking, which came 
about as the party -through the factions— worked to secure elections and 
keep its place in power. 

Once the conditions were ripe for an oligarchy to emerge, the oligarchy 
that emerged had to perform as a managerial or ruling class within the 
party, with leaders distinguished from the mass of party members with their 
political power, expertise, and connections, and could then gain personal 
followings and become independent actors.” These developments can be 
observed in the LDP’s factions, as they developed and became entrenched 
within the party. First, it can be observed that the factions turned into ruling 


57 Michels, pp. 70, 365. 

58 Gilani, Ijaz. “The Iron Law of Oligarchy: A Dilemma for Political Parties,” Strategic Studies 1, no. 2 
(1977), p. 110. 

59 Gilani, p. 110; Michels, p. 70. 
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classes and the faction leaders performed managerial duties within the 
party, co-opting the functions of the party for themselves. On the former 
point, whilst a single faction emerged as the ruling faction by having its 
leader elected as Prime Minister and members placed into the key party and 
Cabinet posts, a factional coalition became a ruling class within the party by 
forming the factional mainstream. On the latter, the functions of the party 
were co-opted and taken over as a function of the faction itself, empowering 
the factional leaders as managers of the affairs of the party in securing 
endorsements, distributing posts, and providing funds to LDP Dietmembers. 
Second, it can be observed that faction leaders were always distinguishable 
from the rest of their factions, which was even evident in press reports and 
academic literature on the LDP. Furthermore, they had both superior political 
expertise and networks, which not only set them apart from the rest of their 
faction members but also became the foundation upon which they formed 
and sustained their factions. As such, it can be seen that the LDP’s factions 
satisfied the conditions that Michels has set forward, allowing for them to be 
classified as elite organizations. 

Moving onto Mosca, it can be seen that in his conceptualization, factions 
are an organization of elites who are united in their capacities and can emerge 
in situations where diversification is constrained.” On the point of unity, as 
demonstrated previously, the LDP’s factions brought together politicians of 
similar policy views and political outlooks. This happened partly as politicians 
came together with those others with whom they share political views and 
partly as faction leaders tailored their factional membership to their policy 
preferences. Having brought politicians of a similar political make together, 
the factions then put their combined energies to work, by providing political 
identities, ensuring solidarity in policy affairs, and creating the grounds for 
policy discussions. On the point of constraints on diversification, what can be 
seen is that although the factions all subscribed to the broader conservative 
ideology and did not move beyond it, cleavages emerged between them based 
on both personalistic and policy terms, with both equally salient. In sum, the 
result that emerges is that when the Moschian prerogatives are applied to the 
factions of the LDP, both their functional form and the basis of emergence 


60 Mosca, pp. 163, 164. 
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satisfies the conditions for them to be identified as elite organizations. 


In Conclusion - LDP’s Factions as Elite Organizations 


Overall, it can be seen that the argument that the LDP’s factions are elite 
political organizations that have different policy preferences and are intimately 
involved with the policymaking processes, while also being involved with 
the race to control the party presidency and the prime ministry holds. It 
can be reasonably demonstrated that the LDP’s factions have functioned as 
politically significant organizations, with policy divergences between each 
faction. The process of factional recruitment and entry constituted the first 
point at which the factions gained their political coloration. Leaders recruited 
politicians who fit their preferred political profile whilst politicians sought 
to join factions with like-minded members. The politicization of the factions 
continued during its day-to-day operations, as constant leader-member 
interaction furthered political socialization within the faction. Meanwhile, 
the factions gave their members distinct political identities and provided 
political solidarity. Factions fostered policy discussions between members — 
under the control of the leaders— which brought policy matters closer to the 
heart of factions. In addition, the factions acted as policy actors by actively 
bringing their policy preferences to bear down on legislation, including the 
politically central national budget. 

The argument here is supported from a theoretical point of view as well 
when elite and Weberian theories are used. On the one side, factions can be seen 
as satisfying the conditions for what is essentially a mixed form of Weberian 
forms of legitimate authority. As such, factionalism in the context of the LDP 
-and likely in the broader Japanese context- can be seen as having roots 
that can be appraised and identified in an objective and comparable fashion, 
regarding how authority and power are wielded within them. In addition, 
it is also possible in this way to bring more attention to the political actors 
as significant influences within the LDP’s factional politics, since power and 
authority can be better understood as being held by these individuals within 
the system rather than being external to them. On the other side, the factions 
satisfy the political conditions and processes which Michels and Mosca have 
identified as the emergence of elites and their follower groups. Thus, it can 
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be found that elite theories can explain the question of factionalism within 
the LDP and that the LDP’s factions fit in nicely with the framework for an 
elite theory approach. In effect, the factions can be reconceptualized as more 
than differentiated political organizations, that are in constant competition to 
achieve power. They are also elite organizations that are competing to replace 
one another as the top echelon of Japan’s ruling class. 
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Introduction 


This paper is an international comparison of the requirements for indirect 
and direct democracy in the constitutional revision process. It aims to 
examine whether a “comparison with other countries’ constitutional revision 
procedures” is a valid basis for amending Article 96 of the Constitution of 
Japan by making an international comparison of the requirements for indirect 
and direct democracy in the constitutional revision process. 


Background 


If we were to use the terms “indirect democracy/direct democracy” 
to describe the argument for the revision of Article 96 of the Japanese 
Constitution announced by the Liberal Democratic Party in 2012, it would 
be “in the process of constitutional revision, the requirements for indirect 
democracy should be relaxed.” However, the ratio of requirements for direct 
democracy should be increased.” Regarding the procedure for amending the 
Constitution of Japan, the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) has commented 


* This article was published originally in Japanese: JbM#.| SURCUEFHORIPRLEBE : [ALBEE 
Em OTR Et] O BAF O BLA A 5 MGR 51 (1), 161, 2014 HAEBAES  https://doi. 
org/10.20816/jalps.51.1 161. It is abbreviated and translated by Ayse Duygu Dayioglu for GPJ. 
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that “If the procedures in the Diet are too strict, the opportunities for the 
people to express their views on the Constitution will be narrowed”.' On top 
of that, he argues that the requirement for the Diet to initiate a bill should be 
relaxed from “two-thirds or more of all members of each house agreeing” to 
“more than half of all members of each house agreeing.” If this revision is 
realized, the ratio of the requirement for indirect democracy, “suggested by 
the Diet” in the constitutional amendment procedure will decrease, and as a 
result, the ratio of the requirement for direct democracy, “referendum” will 
increase. 

There are two questions raised by the Liberal Democratic Party’s 
claims. First, there is the question of whether the requirements for indirect 
democracy in Japan’s constitutional revision procedures are too strict 
compared to other countries. The LDP’s value judgment of “too strict” is 
premised on comparison with constitutional revision procedures in other 
countries. However, the LDP does not present systematic comparison results. 
Secondly, there is the question, “Does the requirement for direct democracy 
account for a large proportion of the constitutional revision procedures in 
other countries?” Even though the requirements for indirect democracy are 
based on international comparison, it is not appropriate not to examine the 
requirements for direct democracy from the perspective of international 
comparison. In other words, it will be necessary to conduct an international 
comparison of not only the requirements for indirect democracy but also the 
requirements for direct democracy. 

Against this background, this paper breaks down the constitutional 
revision procedures in the constitutional systems of developed countries 
into the requirements for indirect democracy and the requirements for direct 
democracy and conducts an international comparison. The purpose of this 
paper is to objectively verify whether or not a “comparison with constitutional 
amendment procedures in other countries” is appropriate as the basis for the 
amendment of Article 96 of the Japanese Constitution. In other words, it does 
not discuss the author’s arguments for and against the revision of Article 96 
of the Japanese Constitution. 


1 Liberal Democratic Party of Japan (2013), “Q & A on the Draft Amendment to the Constitution of 
Japan,” p. 42. 
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Countries and Methods of Comparison 


The countries for comparison in this paper are 22 countries with rigid 
constitutions among developed countries? including Japan. Specifically, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, South Korea, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. These 
22 countries have in common a relatively long experience of constitutional 
politics based on democracy. In that respect, it can be said that it has an 
advantage for comparative verification. 

These 22 advanced countries are classified into six types in terms of the 
“existence of a direct democracy requirement in the constitutional amendment 
process”. Specifically, the six types are as follows: 

(1) Countries where direct democracy is not required in all constitutional 
amendment procedures 

(2) Countries where the direct democracy requirement is mandatory only 
for constitutional amendment procedures with specific contents 

(3) Countries where direct democracy requirements can be incorporated 
into the constitutional amendment process through specific procedures 

(4) Countries in which the direct democracy requirement is mandatory for 
the constitutional amendment procedure for specific content and the direct 
democracy requirement can be incorporated into the procedure for other 
content through a specific procedure 

(5) Countries where direct democracy requirements are mandatory in 
more than one constitutional amendment procedure 

(6) Countries in which the direct democracy requirement is mandatory in 
all constitutional amendment procedures. 

After outlining the contents of the constitutional amendment procedures 
in each country based on these six categories, we will break them down into 
requirements for indirect democracy and requirements for direct democracy, 
and compare and examine the requirements for each. 


2 1- OECD countries, 2- “High Income Economies” by the World Bank, 3- “Advanced Economies” 
by the International Monetary Fund, 4- “Advanced Economies” by the CIA, and 5- “Human De- 
velopment Index” by the UNDP, p. 42. A Human Development Index of 0.9 or higher by UNDP, 
and 6- Countries that meet all six requirements of the Top 30 Quality of Life Countries by The 
Economist Intelligence Group are treated as developed countries. 
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Constitutional Reform Procedures in Each Country 


As a prerequisite for comparative verification, this section outlines the 
constitutional amendment procedures in the 22 advanced countries based 
on the classification from (1) to (6) presented in the previous section. Table 1 
summarizes the results of the classification. 


Table 1: Classification of “whether direct democracy is a requirement in constitutional 
amendment procedures” 


(Created by author) 


Below is a summary of the constitutional amendment procedures in each 
country based on the classification in Table 1°. In addition, from the viewpoint 
of accurate translation of the original language, there are countries where it is 
appropriate to write “basic law revision” instead of “constitutional revision”. 
However, in this paper, it is written uniformly as “constitutional revision.” 
Also, regarding the United States, it is common to translate the original 
Amendmentas “modification” rather than “amendment”. Based on this point, 
the term “constitutional amendment” is used when explaining procedures 
unique to the United States, but when making an overall comparison, the 
term “constitutional amendment” will be used for the sake of convenience. 


3 With regard to the explanation of the constitutional revision process of each country, formal and 
ceremonial requirements such as “promulgation by the emperor” in the Japanese constitutional 
revision process are omitted in this paper for reasons of space limitation. 
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1. Countries that do not require direct democracy requirements in all 
constitutional amendment procedures 


1.1 Belgium 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Belgium is regulated 
in Article 195 of the Constitution of the Kingdom of Belgium (Belgische 
Grondwet / Constitution Belge / Verfassung Belgiens). 

The first requirement is the passage of a “Declaration of Constitutional 
Reform”. The declaration of constitutional amendment means “designation 
of the articles to be amended” and “specification of the grounds for the 
amendment,” and it is not necessary to clarify the specific details of the 
amendment. A declaration of a constitutional amendment can be proposed 
by a member of the House of Deputies (lower house), a member of the Senate 
(upper house), or the King* and is passed by a “majority vote of the members 
present” in each house. The powers of the two houses in the constitutional 
amendment process are equal.° 

The next requirement is a passage by the new Congress following a 
general election held after the declaration of the constitutional amendment. 

Upon passage of the Declaration of Constitutional Amendment, the 
House of Deputies and the Senate are automatically dissolved and general 
elections are held. After the general election, each house of the new National 
Assembly passes the constitutional amendment by “the attendance of two- 
thirds or more of the total members” and “the approval of two-thirds or more 
of the present members ”. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Belgium is based on the 
bicameral indirect democratic two-round voting system. 


1.2 Canada 


The constitutional amendment process in Canada is regulated in Articles 38 to 
49 of the Constitution Act, 1982 (Constitution Act, 1982/ Loi constitutionnelles 
de 1982), and can be broadly divided into five types. 


4 The following constitutional revision procedures and cases in each country are as of October 2014. 
5 The Constitution of the Kingdom of Belgium has been amended 68 times since its enactment on 
February 7, 1831, but no constitutional amendment proposed by the king has ever been passed. 
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“ 


The first is the procedure stipulated in Article 38, which requires “a 
resolution of the House of Peoples (House of Representatives), a resolution of 
the Senate, and a resolution of two-thirds or more of the state legislatures and 
approved by at least 50% of the population of all the states. Resolutions are 
passed by a “majority of the members present” in each assembly. However, in 
the case of limiting the authority of a state, a “majority of the total number of 
members” of eachassembly is required to approve the resolution. Furthermore, 
the state legislature of the state whose authority is to be restricted may refuse 
to apply the amendment to that state by “the opposition of a majority of the 
total number of members. Note that this amendment procedure is a general 
amendment procedure. At the same time, enumerations of Article 42, such 
as the principle of proportional representation of the states in the House of 
Peoples, may only be amended through this procedure. 

Second is the procedure provided for in Article 41, “by resolution of 
the House of Peoples, by resolution of the Senate, and by resolution of all 
Provincial Assemblies.” The enumerated items in Article 41, such as the status 
of the Queen and the Governor General and the procedure for amending the 
Constitution, cannot be amended without following this procedure. 

Third is the procedure provided for in Article 43: “Resolutions of the 
House of Common Pleas, of the Senate, and certain Provincial Assemblies.” 
The “particular state” refers to the state to which the amendment applies. 
Enumerated items in Article 43, such as changes in interstate boundaries, can 
be amended through this procedure. 

The fourth procedure is the “resolution of the General Assembly and 
enactment of laws by the Senate,” which is provided for in Article 44. Matters 
related to the federal government, the House of Peoples, or the Senate that 
do not include matters that can only be amended through the first or second 
procedure may be amended through this procedure. 

Fifth is the procedure of “enactment of state legislation by certain state 
legislatures,” as provided for in Article 45. The amendment of the state 
constitutions® of each state can result in a state in which the Constitutional 
Act of 1867 (Constitution Act, 1867/ Loi constitutionnelles de 1867) and the 


6 Woyke, W. (2009), “Das politische System Belgiens”, Ismayr, W. hrsg., Die politischen System 
Westeuropes, 4. Aufl., VS Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaften, p. 455 ff. 
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Constitutional Act of 1982, in particular, the Constitution of the Federation, 
are effectively amended. It can be amended by this procedure as long as it 
does not contravene the provisions of Articles 41 and 43. 

These five amendment procedures can be divided into “amendment 
by resolution” and “amendment by law”. The first three procedures are 
“amendments by resolution. In the case of “amendment by resolution,” the 
procedure is initiated upon the passage of a resolution by either house of the 
Senate. If the Senate does not pass the amendment, the House of Peoples may 
pass it again and the amendment can be made without a resolution of the 
Senate. On the other hand, the fourth and fifth procedures are “amendments 
by law”. The fourth procedure is generally initiated when the government 
submits a bill to the House of Peoples. Since the two Houses are equal with 
respect to the enactment of laws, the General People’s House alone cannot 
be amended. In addition, the “laws” in the fourth and fifth procedures are 
ordinary laws. In this sense, the provisions that can be amended in these 
procedures are soft constitutions, not hard constitutions. 

Thus, although there are multiple constitutional amendment procedures 
in Canada, they all have in common that they can be amended only by the 
requirements of indirect democracy. 


1.3 Finland 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Finland is regulated in Article 
73 of the Finnish Constitution (Suomen perustuslaki/ Finlands grundlag). 
The first is the procedure for ordinary amendments. Normal amendments 
require passage by Congress on two occasions, with a general election in 
between. The government and members of Congress may submit a bill to 
amend the Constitution.’ First, this constitutional amendment bill must be 
passed by a “majority of the members present. After the initial passage, 
the constitutional amendment process enters a suspension period, which 
lasts until the convening of the new Congress after the general election’, 
but this passage does not automatically dissolve the Congress. Next, the 


7 The provincial constitutions of Canada are unwritten constitutions, consisting of parliamentary 
statutes, case law, and custom as sources of law. 
8 Auffermann, B. (2009), ”Das politische System Finnlands”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 240 ff. 
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new Congress must pass the amendment by a “two-thirds majority of the 
members present.” The last three amendments” to the current Constitution, 
enacted in 1999, were all made through this process. 

Second is the procedure for emergency amendments. An emergency 
amendment does not require an intervening general election. The Congress 
may pass an emergency proclamation by a “five-sixths majority of the 
members present. If the emergency proclamation is passed, the same Congress 
must pass a bill to amend the Constitution by a “two-thirds majority of the 
members present” to pass the amendment. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Finland differs between 
ordinary and emergency cases, but both use a unicameral indirect democratic 
two-part voting system. 


1.4 Germany 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Germany is regulated in 
Section 79 of the Basic Law of the Federal Republic of Germany (Grundgesetz 
fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland). 

There is only one procedure for constitutional reform in Germany. The 
federal government, the Bundestag (lower house of parliament), or the 
Bundesrat (upper house of parliament) may propose a bill for constitutional 
reform.''The constitutional amendment is passed by a “two-thirds majority 
of all votes” of the members of the Bundestag and a “two-thirds majority of 
all votes” of the Bundesrat. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Germany is based on 
the bicameral indirect democratic single-vote system.” 


9 Husa, J. (2011), The Constitution of Finland, Hart Publishing, p. 217. 

10 vrt. 25.5.2007/596, 24.8.2007/802 en 4.11.2011/1112 

11 Hesse, K. (1999), Grundziige des Verfassungsrechts der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, C. F. 
Miiller, S. 221ff. 

12 Strictly speaking, the provision of Article 146 of the Basic Law that “this Basic Law shall cease to 
have an effect on the day on which the constitution (among other things) which the German peo- 
ple have freely decided to vote on comes into force” may be problematic, but this paper will focus 
only on the amendment procedure under Article 79, paragraph 2, Vgl. Miinch, h. c. L., Vgl. und P. 
Kunig hrsg. (2012), Grundgesets Kommentar Band 2: Art. 70-146, 6. Aufl., C. H. Beck, 5S. 1868f. 
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1.5 Greece 


The constitutional amendment procedure in Greece is regulated in Article 
110 of the Greek Constitution (LUvtayua tag EAAGSdac)."% 

First, it requires the passage of two “proposals for constitutional 
amendments” by the same assembly. A proposal to amend the Constitution 
refers to the “designation of articles to be amended accompanied by a 
statement of reasons.’ A proposal for a constitutional amendment is made 
by at least 50 members of the Assembly. The proposal is passed by a “three- 
fifths majority of the total members of the assembly. Furthermore, at least one 
month after the initial passage, the proposal must be passed again by “three- 
fifths or more of the total members” of the same assembly. 

The next requirement is the passage of a constitutional amendment by 
the new Congress after the general election. However, the second passage of 
a proposal for a constitutional amendment does not automatically dissolve 
the assembly. This resolution is made during the first session of the new 
Congress and is passed by a “majority of the total membership. This passage 
of the resolution enacts the constitutional amendment." In this regard, if 
during the second vote on a proposal to amend the Constitution, “a three- 
fifths majority of the total members of the House does not approve the 
proposal, but a majority of the total members approve it,” the constitutional 
amendment can be passed in the new Congress by a “three-fifths majority of 
the total members of the House.” 

Thus, the constitutional amendment process in Greece employs a 
unicameral indirect democratic three-vote system. 


1.6 Netherlands 


The constitutional amendment procedure in the Netherlands is regulated in 
Article 137 of the Constitution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (Grondwet 
voor het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden). 


13 Spyropoulos, P. C. and T. P. Fortsakis (2009), Constitutional Law in Greece, Wolters Kluwer, pp. 
64-65. 

14 BA. aeNe0 119 tovKavoviopovtTnSBovArs 

15 Note that for an amendment to the Greek Constitution, five years must have passed since the 
most recent amendment; as of October 2014, the most recent amendment was that of May 27, 2008 
(Wrnpioua 27.5.2008). 
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The first requirement is the enactment of a “Constitutional Amendment 
Proposal Act”. The government and the second house (the Chamber of 
Deputies) may propose a proposed law to amend the Constitution.'® The 
proposed law is passed by a “majority of the members present” in each 
house. The first house (the Senate) cannot amend a bill transmitted by the 
second house, but can only pass or reject it. 

The next requirement is the passage of the Constitutional Amendment 
in the new Congress after the general election of the Second House, which 
takes place after the promulgation of the Constitutional Amendment 
Proposal Act. In this regard, it is the original intent of the Constitution that 
the Second House be automatically dissolved after the promulgation of the 
Constitutional Amendment Proposal Act. In reality, however, the timing 
of the ordinary general election of the Second House is operated in such a 
way that it coincides with the timing of the enactment of the Constitutional 
Amendment Proposal Act.” After this general election, the constitutional 
amendment is enacted when it is passed by “a two-thirds majority of the 
members present” in each house of the new parliament. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in the Netherlands is 
based on the bicameral indirect democratic two-round voting system. 


1.7 Norway 


The constitutional amendment procedure in Norway is regulated in Article 
112 of the Constitution of the Kingdom of Norway (Kongeriket Norges 
Grunnlov). 

There is only one procedure for amending the Constitution in Norway, 
which requires passage by two sessions of Parliament’’, with a general 
election in between. The government and members of parliament can submit 
bills for constitutional amendments.” First, the requirement is a passage by 


16 Lepzy, N. und M. Wilp (2009), “Das politische System Niederlamde”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 
416ff. 

17 Kortman, C. A. J. M., and P. P. T. Bovend’Eert (2007), Constitutional Law of the Netherlands, Klu- 
wer Law International, pp. 30-31. 

18 Constitutional amendments effective October 1, 2009 (cf. Grlbest. 20 Feb 2007 kunngjort ved res. 
30 mars 2007 nr. 365) Previously Norway had an irregular bicameral system but now has a uni- 
cameral system. 

19 Grof&, H. und W. Rothholz (2009), “Das politische System Norwegens”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., 
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“two-thirds of the total members” of Congress. Second, the constitutional 
amendment is enacted by passage by “two-thirds of the total members” of 
the new Congress after general elections. However, the first passage does not 
automatically dissolve the parliament. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Norway is based on a 
unicameral, indirect democratic, two-part voting system. 


1.8 Portugal 


The constitutional amendment procedure in Portugal is regulated in Articles 
284 to 289 of the Constitution of the Portuguese Republic. 

The first is the amendment procedure when five years have elapsed since 
the most recent amendment. In principle, five years must have elapsed since 
the most recent amendment to the Constitution. The mover is the members 
of the Congress of the Republic and the Constituent Assembly”, with the 
requirement of passage by a “two-thirds majority of the total membership”. 
The President has no veto power over passed constitutional amendment laws. 

The second is the amendment procedure if five years have not elapsed 
since the most recent amendment. The Constitution may be amended even 
if less than five years have passed since the most recent amendment. In such 
a case, the requirement for passage is a “four-fifths majority of all members” 
of the assembly. Other than the requirement for passage, the procedure is 
the same as for a case where five years have passed since the most recent 
amendment. It should be noted that the original intent of this procedure was 
to be an exception only. However, four of the seven total amendments to date 
have been made within five years of the most recent amendment.”! 

Thus, constitutional amendment procedures in Portugal differ in a 
procedure according to the number of years elapsed since the most recent 
amendment, but they all use a unicameral indirect democratic single-vote 
system. 


S. 169ff. 

20 Gouveia, J. B. (2011), Constitutional Law in Portugal, Wolters Kluwer, p. 44.; Lunshof, H. (2004), 
“The Portuguese Repbulic” (Translated by Alexander, H.), Prakke, L. and C. Kortmann ed., Con- 
stitutional Law of 15 EU Member States, p. 660. 

21 Cf. Lei Constitucional 1/1992 (DR I série A N®.273 Supl.1992.11.25), Lei Constitucional 1/2001 (DR 
I série A N°.286 2001.12.12), Lei Constitucional 1/2004 (DR I série A N°.173 2004.07.24) e Lei Con- 
stitucional 1/2005 (DR I série A N®.155 2005.08.12). 
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1.9 The United States 


There are four different combinations of constitutional amendment procedures 
in the United States, as defined in Article V of the Constitution of the United 
States of America (U.S. Constitution). 

First, there are two types of motions. The first is by “a two-thirds majority 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States. Members 
of each house may submit a joint resolution for a constitutional amendment 
to their house. The joint resolution is considered in the same manner as an 
ordinary bill of law, except that it must be passed by “a two-thirds majority 
of the members present. The second method of initiation is “a proposal by 
the Constitutional Assembly, which is initiated by a two-thirds majority of 
the state legislatures and convened by the Federal Assembly. In this regard, it 
is positioned as “additional” because no constitutional amendment has ever 
been proposed by the second method of initiation.” 

Then there are two methods of approval. The first method of approval 
is “approval by three-fourths of all state legislatures. The requirement for 
passage by state legislatures varies from state to state, but referendums are 
not allowed.* The second method of approval is “the approval of the state 
constitutional congresses of at least three-fourths of all states. In only one 
case out of a total of 27 amendments has a constitutional amendment been 
approved by this second method of approval.™ 

Thus, there are four different combinations of constitutional amendment 
procedures in the U.S., but they all have one thing in common in that they can 
be amended using only the requirements of indirect democracy. 

These nine countries are the “countries that do not require direct 
democracy requirements in all constitutional amendment procedures. 


22 Tushnet, M. (2009), The Constitution of the United States of America, Hart Publishing, p. 238. 
23 Cf. Hawke v. Smith, 253 U.S. 221 (1920) 
24 Cf. Amendment XXI (Passed by Congress February 20, 1933. Ratified December 5, 1933) 
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2. Countries where the requirement of direct democracy is mandatory 
only in the constitutional amendment process for specific content 


2.1 Iceland 


The constitutional amendment procedure in Iceland is regulated in Article 
79 of the Constitution of the Republic of Iceland (Stjornarskra lydveldisins 
Islands). 

The first is the ordinary amendment procedure. Normal amendments 
require passage by Parliament on two occasions, with a general election in 
between. The government and the members of the Parliament may submit 
a bill to amend the Constitution to the Parliament. First, it is passed by a 
“majority of the members present. Second, the new Congress after the 
general election must likewise pass the bill by a “majority of the members 
present” for the constitutional amendment to be enacted. In other words, the 
deliberation process for a constitutional amendment bill is the same as for 
ordinary legislation, except that it must be passed by the legislature twice 
between general elections.” However, the first passage does not automatically 
dissolve the assembly. 

The second is the procedure for amending the provisions regarding the 
status of the state church. Article 62 of the Constitution of the Republic 
of Iceland grants the Evangelical Lutheran Church the status of the state 
church. Article 62 itself stipulates that the provisions of this Article 62 may be 
amended by “ordinary law. However, Article 79 stipulates that if Parliament 
passes a law amending Article 62 regarding the status of the State Church, 
it must be approved by a referendum. If a “majority of those voting” in this 
referendum is in favor of the amendment, the amendment to Article 62 is 
approved. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Iceland normally 
employs a unicameral indirect democratic two-part voting system, but it 
includes a direct democratic requirement with respect to the amendment of 
the provisions regarding the status of the state church.” 


25 Eythorsson, G. T. und D. Jahn, (2009), “Das politische System Islands”, Ismayr, W. hrsg., a. a. O., 
S. 203 ff. 

26 The eighth constitutional amendment (1. 91/2013) of July 18, 2013, added a provision to the transi- 
tional provision of the Constitution of the Republic of Iceland (Akveedi um stundarsakir) regard- 
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3. Countries that can incorporate direct democracy requirements into 
the constitutional amendment process through specific procedures. 


3.1 Luxembourg 


The constitutional reform procedure in Luxembourg is regulated in Article 
114 of the Constitution of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (Constitution du 
Grand-Duche de Luxembourg). 

Constitutional amendments through the general procedure must be 
passed twice by the Parliament. The government and members of Parliament 
may submit a bill to amend the Constitution.” After deliberation by the 
Assembly and approval by the State Council, the bill is first passed by the 
Assembly “with the approval of two-thirds of the members present. After 
a further period of at least three months, the constitutional amendment is 
passed again by “a two-thirds majority of the members present.” 

The requirements of direct democracy can be incorporated into this general 
constitutional amendment procedure. Within two months of the first vote, a 
referendum may be held if “at the request of at least one-fourth of the members 
of the Assembly” or “at the request of at least 25,000 voters,” and no second 
vote by the Assembly is required. This referendum is a binding referendum 
and is approved by “a majority of the voters. However, no referendum on 
constitutional amendments has been held since the introduction of this 
procedure by the 24" Constitutional Amendment in 2003.” 

Thus, the constitutional reform procedure in Luxembourg is normally 
based on a unicameral indirect-democratic bicameral voting system, but there 
is still room for substituting some of the requirements of direct democracy. 


ing the procedure for amending the Constitution. According to this transitional provision, until 
“April 30, 2017,” the Constitution is to be amended according to a different procedure than that 
provided for in Article 79. Specifically, constitutional amendments are enacted by “a two-thirds 
majority of the Parliament” and “a majority of the referendum and 40% of the voters”. The addi- 
tion of the transitional provision is related to the fact that Iceland is planning a complete constitu- 
tional reform in the wake of the 2008 financial crisis. This development of constitutional politics in 
Iceland is of great importance. However, in this paper, the amendment procedure is not included 
in the comparative analysis because it is only a transitional provision and Article 79 itself was not 
repealed. 

27 Schroen, M. (2009), “Das politische System Luxemburgs”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 491 ff. 

28 Cf. Mém. A - 185 du 31 décembre 2003, p. 3969; doc. parl. 4765. 
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3.2 Sweden 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Sweden is regulated in 
Chapter 8, Articles 14 to 16 of the Regeringsform (Code of Governance).” 

Constitutionalamendments through the general procedure require passage 
by Congress twice, with a general election in between. The government 
and members of Congress can propose a bill to amend the Constitution.” 
First, it must be passed by a “majority of the members present. Second, the 
constitutional amendment is passed by a similar “majority of the members 
present” in the new Congress after the general election. In this regard, a 
period of at least nine months must elapse between the first notification of 
the amendment bill to the plenary session and the election. However, if the 
bill is passed by “five-sixths or more of the members of the Constitutional 
Committee,” the nine-month period is not required. 

This general constitutional amendment procedure may incorporate the 
requirements of direct democracy. If a motion is submitted by “at least one- 
tenth of the members” within five days of the initial vote, and if “at least 
one-third of the members” vote in favor of the motion, a referendum is 
held simultaneously with the general election. This referendum becomes 
a binding referendum only if it is rejected. The requirements for rejection 
are “opposition by a majority of the valid votes cast” and “the number of 
negative votes exceeds half of the valid votes cast in the general election. 
However, since the enactment of the Governing Code in 1974, no referendum 
has been held to amend the Constitution. 

Thus, although the constitutional amendment procedure in Sweden 
normally employs a unicameral indirect democratic two-round voting 
system, there is still room to add the requirements of direct democracy. 

These two countries are “countries in which direct democracy requirements 
can be incorporated into the constitutional amendment process through 
specific procedures. 


29 The Swedish Constitution consists of four basic laws: the Governing Code, the Succession Act 
(Successionsordning), the Freedom of Publication Act (Tryckfrihetsf6rordning), and the Basic Act 
on Freedom of Expression (Yttrandefrihetsgrundlag). The four basic laws are The other three basic 
laws are amended according to the same procedure as the Governing Code. 

30 Nergelius, J. (2011), Constitutional Law in Sweden, Kluwer Law International, p. 24; Jahn, D. 
(2009), “Das politische System Schwedens “, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 118 ff. 
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4. Countries in which the requirement of direct democracy is essential 
in the constitutional amendment process for certain content, and in 
which the requirement of direct democracy can be incorporated with 
other content through specific procedures. 


The fourth classification is “countries in which the requirement of direct 
democracy is mandatory in the constitutional amendment process for 
certain content, and in which the requirement of direct democracy can be 
incorporated through specific procedures for other content”. This category is 
a composite of the second and third categories. 


4.1 Italy 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Italy is regulated in Article 
138 of the Constitution of the Italian Republic (Costituzione della Repubblica 
Italiana).*' 

The general procedure for amending the Constitution requires two 
rounds of passage by the Chamber of Deputies (Chamber of Deputies) and 
the Senate (Senate). The government, members of both houses of Congress, 
and the people may submit bills to amend the Constitution.” In matters 
concerning the states, the state legislatures may also submit bills to amend the 
Constitution. First, it must be passed by a “majority of the members present” 
in each house. After a period of at least three months after the initial passage, 
the bill is passed by a “majority of the total members” of each house. The 
powers of the two houses in the constitutional amendment process are equal. 

In this regard, in the case of constitutional amendments concerning 
the merger or creation of new states, a referendum is always held, which 
is a requirement of direct democracy. In accordance with Article 132 of the 
Constitution, the merger of states, or the establishment of a new state, a 
majority approval by referendum is required. In this regard, the provisions 
of Article 131 shall be amended in the event of the merger or establishment 
of a new state. Therefore, a referendum is required to amend Article 131. 


31 For a general description of the amendment procedure of the Constitution of the Italian Republic, 
see Norio Yamaoka (2001) “Italy”, National Diet Library, Research and Legislative Review Bu- 
reau, “Constitutional Affairs of Other Countries”, pp. 122-125. 

32 Ullrich, H. (2009), “Das politische System Italiens”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 648 ff. 
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However, there have been no cases of constitutional amendments based on 
this procedure. 

A “referendum,” a requirement of direct democracy, may also be 
incorporated into the general constitutional amendment process, if the second 
passage is “by a majority and less than two-thirds of the total membership,” 
and if within three months “more than one-fifth of the members of either 
house,” “more than 500,000 voters,” or “more than five state legislatures”. 
When requested by either of these, a referendum willbe held. This referendum 
is a binding referendum and is approved by a “majority of those voting. Of 
the 16 amendments to date, only the 12" amendment on October 18, 2001, has 
been approved through a referendum based on this procedure. 

Furthermore, the constitutional amendment process can be initiated 
through a “people’s initiative,” which is a requirement of direct democracy. 
The aforementioned constitutional amendment bills include the people as 
right to submit them. In Italy, “the initiative of a draft law in the form of 
articles” by “more than 50,000 voters” is allowed. This legislative proposal 
includes a constitutional amendment bill, which means that the people can 
initiate a constitutional amendment. However, there has never been a case 
in which a constitutional amendment based on a people’s initiative has been 
enacted. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Italy normally 
employs a bicameral indirect democratic bicameral voting system, but a 
direct democratic requirement is always added in the case of constitutional 
amendments concerning the merger or establishment of new states, and 
in other cases, there is still room for the addition of a direct democratic 
requirement. 


4.2 Austria 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Austria is regulated in 
Articles 44 and 45 of the Federal Constitution (Bundes-Verfassungsgesetz). 
As a rule, partial amendments to the Austrian Constitution can be made 
only under the requirements of indirect democracy. The federal government, 
members of the National Assembly (Chamber of Deputies), and one-third 


33 Cf. Gazzetta Ufficiale n. 248 del 24 ottobre 2001. 
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of the members of the Bundesrat (Senate) or Bundesrat (Upper House) may 
propose a bill to amend the Constitution.* Partial amendments can be further 
classified into three categories according to their content, with different 
requirements for passage. First are ordinary partial amendments. This is 
the most common type of constitutional amendment and is passed by the 
National Assembly with “the presence of at least half of the total members” 
and “the approval of at least two-thirds of the members present. The second 
type of amendment is one that limits the legislative and executive powers 
of the states. In this case, in addition to the aforementioned requirements 
for ordinary partial amendments, the amendment must be passed by “the 
presence of more than half of the total members” of the Bundesrat and 
“the approval of more than two-thirds of the members present. Third is the 
amendment of Articles 34 and 35 of the Federal Constitution regarding the 
composition of the Federal House of Councillors. In this case, in addition 
to the requirements for passage in the second procedure, a majority of the 
representatives in at least four states must vote in favor of the amendment 
when the Bundesrat votes on it. 

On the other hand, in the case of a total revision, a “referendum” is always 
held, which is a requirement for direct democracy. A full revision includes 
not only amending the Constitution as a whole but also amending its basic 


WM 


principles, such as “democracy,” “republic,” “federalism,” or “rule of law. 
Congress decides whether an amendment constitutes a total amendment or 
not. In the case of a full amendment, approval by a “majority of the votes 
cast” is required in a binding referendum after passage by the Congress. Of 
the 119 amendments to date, only the 68th amendment for accession to the 
European Union on December 21, 1994, was passed through a referendum 
based on the procedure for a full amendment.* 

Also for partial amendments, a “referendum” may be incorporated, 
which is a requirement of direct democracy. A referendum may be held after 
passage by Parliament if “a request is made by two-thirds or more of the 
members of the National Assembly or the Federal Councilors. In this case, the 
referendum is also a binding referendum, and the requirements for approval 


34 Berka, W. (2013), Verfassungsrecht, 5. Aufl., Verlag Osterreich, S. 147 ff.; Ohlinger, T. und H. Eber- 
hard (2014), Verfassungsrecht, 10. Aufl, facultas.wuv, S. 196 ff. 
35 Vel. BGBI. Nr. 1013/1994. 
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are the same as for a referendum in the case of a full amendment. However, 
there have been no cases of referendums based on this procedure. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Austria is based 
on the indirect democratic one-vote system for partial amendments, but 
the requirement of direct democracy is always added in the case of full 
amendments, and there is room for direct democracy in other cases as well. 


4.3 Spain 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Spain is regulated in Articles 
166 to 169 of the Spanish Constitution (Constitucién Espanola). 

Partial amendments through the general procedure must be passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies (Chamber of Deputies) and the Senate (Senate). 
The government, the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate, and the Autonomous 
Provincial Legislatures may submit bills to amend the Constitution.** The 
proposed constitutional amendment bill is passed by “three-fifths or more of 
the total members” of each house. If the two houses vote differently, a joint 
committee consisting of an equal number of members from both houses is 
formed. This joint committee works to reach a consensus between the two 
Houses, and the proposed amendment is then submitted to both Houses 
again. The amendments submitted by the joint committee are also approved 
by “three-fifths or more of the total members” of each house. However, in 
the event that the Senate “fails to obtain the approval of three-fifths or more 
of the total members, but an absolute majority is obtained,” the House of 
Deputies may pass the amendment “with the approval of two-thirds or more 
of the total members. All two previous amendments to the Constitution have 
been made through the partial amendment procedure. 

On the other hand, in the case of a “total amendment” or a “partial 
amendment including provisions on human rights or the King,” the 
requirements for passage by the Assembly are different, and in addition, a 
referendum is always held. First, the principle of the amendment must be 
approved by “two-thirds or more of the total members” of each House. 


36 Comella, V. F. (2013), The Constitution of Spain, Hart Publishing, pp. 113-118; Robled, A. R. (2012), 
Constitutional Law in Spain, Wolters Kluwer, pp. 53-58.; Barrios, H. (2009), “Das politische Sys- 
tem Spaniens”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 729 ff. 
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If passed by both Houses, both Houses are automatically dissolved and a 
general election is held. Next, after the general election, the new Congress 
must reapprove the principles of the amendment and then deliberate on 
specific amendments, which must be passed by “a two-thirds majority of 
the total membership” of each House. Finally, a referendum is held. This 
referendum is a binding referendum, requiring approval by a “majority of 
the total number of votes cast. 

A “referendum” can also be incorporated for partial amendments that do 
not include human rights provisions or provisions concerning the King, which 
is a requirement for direct democracy. A referendum may be held if, within 
15 days of passage by Parliament, “a request is made by at least one-tenth of 
the members of either house of Parliament. In this case, the referendum is 
also a binding referendum, and the requirements for approval are the same 
as for a referendum in the case of a full amendment, for example. 

The constitutional reform process in Spain normally follows a bicameral 
indirect democratic single-vote system, but direct democracy is always added 
in the case of acomprehensive amendment, and in other cases, there is room 
for direct democracy to be added. 

These three countries are those in which the direct democracy requirement 
is mandatory for certain constitutional amendment procedures and can be 
incorporated in others through specific procedures. 


5. Countries with more than one constitutional amendment procedure 
for which the requirement of direct democracy is mandatory 


5.1 France 


There are four types of constitutional amendment procedures in France, 
as provided for in Articles 11 and 89 of the Constitution of October 4, 1958 
(Constitution du 4 octobre 1958).°” These procedures are as follows. 

The first is the procedure consisting of the following requirements: 
“motion by a member of the National Assembly (Chamber of Deputies) or 


37 For a general description of the revision process of the Constitution of October 4, 1958, see Tanaka, 
Y. (2001), “France”, National Diet Library, Research and Legislative Review Bureau, “Constitu- 
tional Situations in Other Countries”, pp. 122-125. 
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Senate (Senate),” “passage by both Houses,” and “approval by referendum. 
Under this procedure, a member of the National Assembly or a member of 
the Senate may propose a bill to amend the Constitution. The deliberation 
and voting requirements are basically the same as for ordinary laws, with 
“identical wording” and approval by a “majority of the members present” in 
each house. Then, it must be approved by a referendum. This referendum is 
a binding referendum®* and its requirements are defined by a decree enacted 
for each referendum. However, there is no case in which a referendum has 
been approved through this first procedure. 

The second procedure consists of the requirements of a “motion by the 


Wo 


president on the proposal of the prime minister,” “passage by both houses 
of Congress,” and “approval by referendum. This procedure is similar to the 
first one, except that the initiating authority is “the President on the proposal 
of the Prime Minister”; only the 15"°Amendment” to shorten the presidential 
term in 2000 was enacted under this second procedure. 

The third procedure consists of the requirements of a “motion by the 


Wu 


president on the proposal of the prime minister,” “passage by both houses of 
Congress,” and “passage by a joint session of both houses.” This procedure 
is similar to the second procedure, except that instead of “approval by 


Wt 


referendum,” “passage by a joint session of both houses” is required. The 
joint session of the two houses is convened by the president after passage 
by Congress and can pass a bill to amend the Constitution by a “three- 
fifths majority of its members. This procedure is the only one of the four 
constitutional amendment procedures in which constitutional amendments 
are passed without a referendum. In this regard, 22 of the total 24 amendments 
have been passed through this third procedure. 

Fourth is the “referral by the President of the Constitutional Amendment 
Bill to a referendum” and “approval by referendum”. While the first three 
procedures are based on the provisions of Article 89, this fourth procedure 
is based on the provisions of Article 11. By interpreting “proposed law” in 
Article 11 of the Constitution to include “bills to amend the Constitution,” it 
is possible to amend the Constitution based on the provisions of Article 11. 


38 Boyron, S. (2013), The Constitution of France, Hart Publishing, pp. 238-242. 
39 Cf. Loi constitutionnelle n° 2000-964 du 2 octobre 2000 relative ala durée du mandat du Président 
de la République (JORF n°229 du 3 octobre 2000 p. 15582). 
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In this regard, it has been pointed out that the fourth procedure is a different 
method of operation from the original intent of Article 11.7 However, the 
second amendment’! to make a direct election the method for electing the 
president was enacted through this fourth procedure. 

Thus, there are four types of constitutional amendment procedures 
in France, only one of which does not require the requirement of direct 
democracy, but the operation is the opposite: more than 90% of amendments 
are made by procedures consisting only of indirect democratic requirements. 


6. Countries where direct democracy requirements are mandatory in 
all constitutional amendment procedures 


6.1 Australia 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Australia is set out in Section 
128 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 

First, a Constitutional Amendment Bill must be proposed. The government, 
the House of Representatives, and the Senate may propose a bill to amend the 
Constitution.” If a constitutional amendment bill is passed by a “majority of 
the total membership” of each house, the Governor General must submit it to 
a referendum within not less than two months and not more than six months. 
If only one house passes the bill, and if the house that passed it passes it 
again after a period of three months, the Governor General may refer it to a 
referendum. 

Next, approval by referendum is required. This referendum is a mandatory 
voting system“ and is approved by a “double majority. First, “a majority 
of the total number of votes cast. Second, a “majority of the votes cast in 
a majority of the states,” which requires a majority of votes cast in four or 
more states. There are five bills to amend the Constitution that were rejected 
because they did not receive a second majority. 


40 Boyron, op. cit. pp. 242-243. 

41 Cf. Loi n° 62-1292 du 6 novembre 1962 relative a l’élection du Président de la République au suf- 
frage universel (JORF du 7 novembre 1962, p. 10762) 

42 Saunders, C. (2011), The Constitution of Australia, Hart Publishing, pp. 47-50. 

43 cf. Referendum (Machinery Provisions) Act 1984 - Sect. 45. 
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Thus, the constitutional amendment process in Australia adds the 
requirements of direct democracy to the bicameral indirect democratic 
single-vote system. 


6.2 Denmark 


The constitutional amendment procedure in Denmark is regulated in Article 
88 of the Danish Constitution (Danmarks Riges Grundlov). 

First, it must be passed twice by the Parliament. The king and members 
of parliament may submit bills to amend the constitution, but the king’s 
power to submit bills is ceremonial and formal and is exercised substantially 
through the government.” With regard to voting, the bill must be passed 
by “a majority of the members present. Furthermore, it must be passed by 
“a majority of the members present” in the new Congress after the general 
election with “the same wording. However, the first approval does not 
automatically dissolve the assembly. 

Next, the amendment must be approved by a referendum, which must 
be held within six months of the second parliamentary vote, and must be 
approved by a “majority of the votes cast” and “at least 40% of all voters 
voting in favor of the amendment. 

Thus, the Danish constitutional amendment procedure adds the 
requirements of direct democracy to the unicameral indirect democratic two- 
turn vote system. The current Danish Constitution has not been amended 
since its enactment in 1953. However, the 2009 amendment to the Succession 
to the Throne Act (Tronfelgeloven)* is based on the same procedure as the 
constitutional amendment. 


6.3 Ireland 


The procedure for amending the Constitution in Ireland is set forth in Article 
46, Section 2 and Article 47, Section 1 of the Irish Constitution (Bunreacht na 
hEireann). 

First, it must be passed by Parliament. Constitutional amendment bills are 
generally proposed by the government to the Chamber of Deputies (House 


44 Nannestad, P. (2009), ”Das politische System Danemarks”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 81 ff. 
45 jfr. Lov om Andring af Tronfelgeloven (LOV nr 528 af 12/06/2009) 
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of Representatives).*° The deliberation and voting requirements are the same 
as for ordinary bills, and the bill is passed by a “majority of the members 
present” in the House of Deputies and the Senate. However, even if the 
Senate does not pass the bill, it is considered to have been passed by the 
Assembly if the House of Delegates passes it again within 180 days after the 
specified period has elapsed. 

Next, approval by referendum is required. If passed or deemed passed 
by the Assembly, a referendum is held within not less than 30 days and not 
more than 90 days.” A “majority of the total number of votes cast” in the 
referendum approves the constitutional amendment. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment process in Ireland adds the 
requirements of direct democracy to the bicameral indirect democratic 
single-vote system. 


6.4 Japan 


The procedure for constitutional revision in Japan is stipulated in Article 96 
of the Constitution of Japan. 

First, a proposal for constitutional revision must be proposed by the Diet. 
A draft of a constitutional amendment is submitted by the affirmative votes of 
100 members of the House of Representatives and 50 members of the House 
of Councillors.** The submitted draft is approved by “two-thirds or more of 
the total members” of each house of the Diet. 

Next, it must be approved by a referendum. The constitutional amendment 
is approved by a “majority of the votes cast” in the referendum, which is held 
within 60 to 180 days of the proposal.” 

Thus, the constitutional revision process in Japan adds the requirements 
of direct democracy to the bicameral indirect democracy single-vote system. 


6.5 South Korea 


The constitutional amendment process in Korea is regulated in Articles 128 


46 Elvert, J. (2009), “Das politische System Irlands”, Ismayr, W. hrsg. a. a. O., S. 317 ff. 

47 Cf. Acht an Reifrinn 1994 -Alt 10 agus 11. 

48 Cf. Article 68bis of the Act of Parliament. 

49 Cf. Law on Procedures for Amending the Constitution of Japan, Articles 2, 98, paragraphs 2 and 
126. 
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through 130 of the Constitution of the Republic of Korea («] #¥1=7 443). 

First, a proposal to amend the Constitution must be passed by the 
Assembly. Proposals for constitutional amendments may be submitted by a 
majority of the members of the Assembly or, after deliberation by the Council 
of State, by the President. Submitted constitutional amendments are passed 
by a “two-thirds majority of the total membership” of the Assembly. 

Next, it must be approved by referendum. The amendment must be 
approved by a “majority of voters” and a “majority of the total number of 
votes cast” in a referendum to be held within 30 days after the amendment 
is proposed. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment process in Korea is a unicameral 
indirect democratic single-vote system with the addition of direct democratic 
requirements. The current Korean Constitution has not been amended since 
its enactment in 1982. 


6.6 Switzerland 


The constitutional reform procedure in Switzerland is regulated by 
Articles 192 to 195 of the Swiss Federal Constitution (Bundesverfassung 
der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft/Constitution fédérale de la 
Confédération suisse / The Swiss Federal Constitution (Bundesverfassung 
der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft/Constitution fédérale de la 
Confédération suisse / Costituzione federale della Confederazione Svizzera) 
provides in Articles 192 to 195.°° 

The first is the procedure for partial amendments proposed by a member 
of the Federal Assembly, the Federal Council, or a state. First, the National 
Assembly (Chamber of Deputies) and all state legislatures (Senate) must pass 
a constitutional amendment bill “by a majority of the members present”. 
Next, the bill is approved by a “majority of the votes cast” and a “majority 
of the states” in a referendum. The opinion of the majority of the states is 
considered as one state’s opinion, while the votes of the six territories are 
treated as one-half of one state’s vote. 


50 For a general description of the amendment procedure of the Swiss Federal Constitution, see 
Norio Yamaoka (2013), “Constitutions of Countries (6) Swiss Constitution”, National Diet Li- 
brary, Research and Legislative Review Bureau, Basic Series 12, pp. 20-24; Vel. Biaggini, G. (2007), 
Bundesverfassung der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, orell fiissli Verlag AG, S. 867 ff. 
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The second is the procedure for partial amendments proposed by the 
people, whereby partial amendments to the Constitution may be proposed 
to the Federal Assembly by the signatures of 100,000 or more voters. This 
procedure differs depending on whether the proposal is made in the form 
of a legal text or a general form. First, in the case of a proposal in written 
form, the Bundestag passes a recommendation for approval or rejection 
“by a majority of the members present. If the recommendation of rejection 
is passed, the Bundestag may present a counterproposal. The proposal is 
then submitted to a referendum, which must be approved by a “majority 
of the votes cast” and a “majority of the state’s present” in order to pass 
the constitutional amendment. In the case of a proposal in general form, the 
Bundestag passes the proposal with the consent or rejection of “a majority 
of the members present. If agreed, the Bundestag will adopt the proposed 
amendment into law. If rejected, a first-past-the-post referendum is held. 
If approved by a “majority of the valid votes” in the first referendum, the 
Bundestag will adopt the amendment into law. After the legal culture, the 
amendment passed by “a majority of the members present” is submitted 
to a referendum and approved by “a majority of the votes cast” and by “a 
majority of the states” to become a constitutional amendment. 

Third is the procedure for a full revision proposed by a member of the 
Bundestag, the Bundesrat, or a state. First, the National Assembly and all state 
legislatures vote on whether or not a full revision is necessary by “a majority 
of the members present. If both chambers of the National Assembly and the 
State Councils agree on the necessity of acomprehensive revision, the draft of 
the new Constitution is translated into law and passed by a “majority of the 
members present. If one of the two houses rejects the need for a full revision, 
a first-past-the-post referendum is held. If the first referendum is approved 
by a “majority of the valid votes cast,” elections are held for the Bundestag. 
After the elections, the new parliament drafts the new constitution into 
law and passes it by a “majority vote of the members present. The draft is 
submitted to a referendum and approved by a “majority of the votes cast” 
and a “majority of the states. 

Fourth is the procedure for a full amendment proposed by the people: a 
full amendment of the Constitution can be proposed to the Federal Assembly 
by a petition signed by more than 100,000 voters. The proposed constitutional 
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amendment is submitted to a first-past-the-post referendum, and if approved 
by a “majority of the valid votes cast,” elections to the Bundestag are held. 
After the elections, the new parliament will adopt the new draft constitution 
into law and pass it by a “majority of the members present”. The draft 
constitution is submitted to a referendum and approved by a “majority of the 
votes cast” and a “majority of the states”. 

Thus, the constitutional amendment procedure in Switzerland differs 
depending on whether it is a partial or total amendment and whether 
the proposer is a citizen or not, but the requirement of direct democracy 
is mandatory in all procedures. In particular, the possibility of multiple 
referendums and the fact that constitutional amendments initiated by the 
people are frequently implemented in Switzerland means that the requirement 
of direct democracy is more important than in other countries constitutional 
revision procedures. 

These are the six countries for which the direct democracy requirement is 
mandatory in all constitutional amendment procedures. 


Comparative Verification 


This section provides a comparative examination of the constitutional 
amendment procedures of the 22 industrialized countries presented in the 
previous section in terms of the requirements for indirect democracy and 
direct democracy. 


1. Comparison of Requirements For Indirect Democracy 


This section provides a comparative examination of the question, “Are 
the requirements for indirect democracy in Japan’s constitutional revision 
process too strict compared to those of other countries?” 

Table 2 summarizes the requirements for indirect democracy in the 
constitutional revision process in 22 advanced countries in terms of special 
majorities and the plurality of votes. There are two types of special majorities. 
First, while the passage of ordinary bills is based on “members present,” 
special majorities are based on “total members. Second, a special majority is 
based ona “two-thirds majority,” “three-fifths majority,” or the like, whereas 
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the standard for passage of an ordinary bill is a “majority of the members 
present. In this regard, even if “total members” were used as “members 
present,” not only passage would not be facilitated, but rejection would 
also be facilitated in the same proportion. Also, with regard to the point that 
abstentions and invalid votes are counted as negative votes in the case of “all 
members,” if it is well-known as a voting rule that they are treated as negative 
votes when voting, it does not affect the essential severity of the requirement 
of indirect democracy in the system of constitutional amendment procedures. 
In view of these points, the special majority in this paper is a special majority 
in the second sense. 


Table 2: Requirements for Indirect Democracy 
in the Constitutional Amendment Procedures of Each Country 


(Created by author) 


From Table 2, it can be read that many countries require a special majority 
as a requirement for indirect democracy. Of the constitutional amendment 
procedures that require a special majority, the only special majorities that 
are less stringent than the a “two-thirds majority” passage requirement in 
Japan are those in Greece and in Spain in the case of partial amendments. In 
all other cases, a requirement of passage equal to or greater than “two-thirds 
majority” is imposed at least once. 

It can also be read that nearly half of the constitutional amendment 
procedures that require a special majority require multiple votes. The 
constitutional amendment procedures of Belgium, Finland, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Spain in the case of a full amendment, and 
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Luxembourg in the case of a regular amendment all require multiple votes. 
As noted above, the constitutional amendment procedures of all but Greece 
impose a passage requirement equivalent to at least one of the multiple 
passages, which is at least the equivalent of “more than two-thirds”. Also 
with respect to Greece, while no more than two-thirds is required, three 
passages are required, one of which must be “three-fifths or more.” 

In addition to these “special majority’ and “multiple passage” 
requirements, whether unicameral or bicameral would also be relevant to the 
severity of the requirements for indirect democracy. In this regard, Belgium 
and Spain, in the case of a full revision, have the same bicameral system as 
Japan, with procedures that require multiple rounds of voting with general 
elections in between. The requirements for indirect democracy in these 
procedures can be regarded as more stringent than in Japan. In addition, the 
essence of the multiple sessions between general elections is the multiple 
passages of bills in legislatures with different compositions. In this regard, 
the requirements for indirect democracy in Norway, which has a unicameral 
legislature but requires a two-thirds majority twice between general elections, 
can be regarded as similar in severity to those in Japan. 

From the above comparison of the requirements for indirect democracy 
in the constitutional revision process in 22 advanced countries, it is clear 
that the requirements for indirect democracy in the constitutional revision 
process in Japan are not loose, but they are not too strict compared to those 
in other countries. 


2. Comparison of Requirements for Direct Democracy 


In this section, a comparative study is conducted on the question of whether 
direct democracy requirements account fora large percentage of constitutional 
amendment procedures in other countries. 

Table 3 summarizes the requirements for direct democracy in constitutional 
revision procedures in 22 advanced countries in terms of referendum and 
popular initiative. 
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Table 3: Requirements for Direct Democracy in the Constitutional Amendment 
Procedures of Each Country 


(Created by author) 


From Table 3, it can be seen that fewer countries incorporate referendums, 
a requirement for direct democracy, into the constitutional revision process 
as a mandatory part of the constitutional system. Of the 22 countries, only 6, 
including Japan, have a referendum as a mandatory part of the constitutional 
revision process, while 9 countries do not have a referendum as part of 
the constitutional revision process. In other words, fewer countries have 
incorporated referendums, a requirement of direct democracy, into their 
constitutional systems as a mandatory requirement. 

Moreover, even with regard to the nine countries where referendums 
are possible, they are rarely actually held: with regard to constitutional 
amendments in the nine countries, referendums have been held only once in 
Austria, as noted above, out of a total of 119 amendments, twice in France, out 
of a total of 22 amendments, and once in Italy, out of a total of 16 amendments. 
Only one of the amendments has been implemented. Amendments to the 
current constitutions in Iceland, Luxembourg, Spain, and Sweden are all 
solely due to the requirements of indirect democracy. 

Constitutional amendments based on the popular initiative are allowed 
only in Italy and Switzerland, but the nature of the relationship between the 
popular initiative system and constitutional amendments in the two countries 
differs. In Italy, the people’s initiative is recognized for all legislation, and 
constitutional amendments are considered to be included in the legislation, 
making constitutional amendments based on the people’s initiative possible. 
However, there has been no constitutional amendment based on a people’s 
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initiative. In Switzerland, on the other hand, the people’s initiative is not 
allowed for ordinary legislation, but only for constitutional amendments. 
In Switzerland, the people’s initiative is frequently used, and as a result, 
many constitutional amendments have been passed based on the people’s 
initiative. In this sense, the emphasis on the requirement of direct democracy 
in Switzerland should be understood as a conditional peculiarity of the 
“semi-direct democracy” of the country. 

The above comparison of the direct democracy requirement in the 
constitutional amendment procedures of 22 industrialized countries reveals 
that the direct democracy requirement does not necessarily account for a large 
proportion of the constitutional amendment procedures in other countries. 


Conclusion 


This paper examines whether a “comparison with the constitutional revision 
procedures of other countries” is a valid basis for amending Article 96 of 
the Constitution of Japan through a comparison of constitutional revision 
procedures in 22 industrialized countries. First, it became clear that the 
requirements for indirect democracy in the constitutional revision process in 
Japan are not too strict compared to those in other countries, although they 
are not loose. Second, it became clear that the direct democracy requirement 
does not necessarily account for a large percentage of the constitutional 
revision process in other countries. In light of these two points, it is not 
appropriate to use comparisons with other countries’ constitutional revision 
procedures as the basis for revising Article 96 of the Japanese Constitution, 
as advocated by the LDP. 

Two issues for future research are listed below. The first is a study that 
synthesizes the amendment process and the content of amendments. This 
paper has focused on a comparison of the constitutional systems of other 
countries’ constitutions in terms of their “amendment procedures” and has 
discussed them in relation to the “number of amendments” as appropriate. 
On the other hand, the contents of amendments have not been adequately 
discussed. For international comparative research on constitutional 
amendments, it is necessary to systematically organize the “content” of 
amendments, i.e., “what kind of amendments were enacted as constitutional 
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policy and against what background. Second is a normative analysis of 
the Article 96 amendment to the Constitution of Japan. This paper merely 
shows that “comparison with the constitutional revision procedures of other 
countries” is not a valid basis for revising Article 96 of the Constitution of 
Japan. In this regard, it will be necessary to establish the author’s view on 
the pros and cons of amending Article 96 of the Constitution of Japan, taking 
into consideration perspectives other than “comparison with constitutional 
amendment procedures of other countries”. 
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Inoue Noriyuki 


(Kobe University) 


Introduction 


As it is often pointed out, we nowadays live in a globalized society without 
borders where ‘talent, product, fund and service’ are actively being 
transferred. Therefore, considering the current situation of the 21* century, 
the question of whether we still need a modern sovereign nation-state as we 
did in the old times will be inevitable. Especially in the 20" century, when 
two world wars came to be nation wars, the world experienced a cold war 
period where borders came to stand like giant walls from the opposition to 
the older state ideology. As a result, it will be both important and essential to 
question the necessity of a man-made creation called the state, solely because 
it was formed by humanity. 

It is possible to point out two different aspects when it comes to the 
existence of a ‘state’ in a globalized society. One is the economic aspect, 
and the other is the political and legal aspects. Firstly, from an economic 
perspective; as mentioned above, talent, products, funds, and services move 
freely across national borders, being traded in various ways. Setting aside the 


al 


This article was originally published in Japanese: Ff? #82. HAD HEE Naic 5S [PEAS |B: FERC 
IAEA DEU O LIT LY AINE ~ | HH eB 70 (4), 1-34, 2021-03-29, HHA IKE https:// 
doi.org/10.24546/81012719 The article is abbreviated and translated by Melisa Celik for GPJ. 
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labor force, not only products that become goods but also other things such 
as raw materials to manufacture products, capital, investment resources, 
qualification services as a profession, and financial services are moving 
across borders from time to time. For that reason, various international trade 
rules are determined under the World Trade Organization (WTO) as an 
economic order. Furthermore, the WTO itself deals with new trade issues 
that sometimes go against the agreed practices and applications, acting as 
the core body of the international multilateral trading system.’ On the other 
hand, looking from a political perspective, modern sovereign states have 
always existed, and they continue to do so. When it comes to the economic 
aspect, the national interests, and the idea of putting the country first are 
firmly vocalized and frequently emphasized. As a result of the situation 
where the domestic legal system is being set as an economic policy, it is 
understood that the economic policy falls under the domestic power domain. 
Consequently, looking from a legal perspective, starting from the highest 
regulation that is the constitution, it is expressed as a center of the degree of 
domestic regulation.” Evidence for this argument is explained below. On one 
hand, most people live in countries that are not related to their nationalities, 
or their economic activities happen at international levels, and they form their 
unique autonomous orders. On the other hand, when people face situations 
where they want to move across borders, they must possess and offer the 
passport they have of their nationality, and even the domestic economic 
activities must be retained according to the individual countries and their 
own economic compulsory authorities. Furthermore, many issues that must 
be resolved politically will be globalized. Issues such as environmental 
protection, the maintenance of peace and order, the protection of human 
rights, and the prevention of infectious diseases cannot be solved by one 
country. Therefore, it is highly important to maintain closeness and strict 


1 This explanation of WTO can be found on the homepage of the ministry of foreign affairs, as 
an item under the economic diplomacy section. https://www.mofa.go.jp/mofaj/gaiko/wto/gaiyo. 
html (Accessed on December 3"4, 2020). 

2 For instance, the following page three of ‘Constitution [7th edition]’ (Iwanami Shoten, 2019), a 
textbook of the representative constitution of Japan, is under the heading ‘One Nation and Law’ 
under ‘Chapter 1: Constitution and Constitutionalism’ where further explanation is presented. 
In addition, page three of ‘Constitutional Law I [5h edition]’ by Toshihiko Nonaka, Mutsuo Na- 
kamura, Kazuyuki Takahashi, and Katsutari Takami; which is one of the popular constitutional 
textbooks in Japan, is also described under the heading ‘One Constitution and Nation’. 
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cooperation between nations to solve these issues. However, even now in 
the 21s century, the situation demonstrates that public safety and public 
order must be maintained according to the execution of the public power 
of sovereign nation-states that are based on principles such as the rule of 
law and democracy.’ To that end, while ‘Risk beyond the Border’ becomes 
a keyword on one hand, ‘Necessity and Maintenance of the Nation-State’ 
becomes another keyword on the other. 

It is necessary to consider the following under these circumstances. 
Since we are used to the existence of the concept of ‘state’, it is important to 
problematize the idea of thinking of its existence as natural. From that point 
onwards, we must question if the idea of the modern sovereign nation-state 
and its existence as a natural concept being engraved in our minds was given 
if the modern sovereign nation-state maintains the security of the public 
order or public life of its own people and if its existence is necessary to protect 
the welfare of its people. Furthermore, it is also important to question if the 
existence of a ‘state’ and the modern sovereign nation-state was artificially 
created in the period we refer to as modern time.’ Is there any kind of public 
government that can take over the nation-state to maintain the security of 
the public order or society and provide welfare? To think about the related 
questions, we must seriously prioritize and carefully consider the question of 
whether the sovereign nation-state exists in any concept. 

It is important to remember at this point that the thought of the ‘state’, the 
theory of it was constructed through the findings of various academic fields. 


3 For instance, if we set ‘Freedom without boundaries inside, providing citizens with areas of safety 
and justice’ (European Union Article 3, Paragraph 2) as an objective, even the EU as the represen- 
tative international regional nations union of the 21st century, by respecting the ‘national identity 
unique to the basic political and constitutional system’ and ‘the essential role of the state, includ- 
ing securing its territorial integrity, maintaining law and order, and the security of the country’ of 
the member nations (Article 4, Paragraph 2 of the Treaty), while removing border control at one 
hand, respects the role of the member nation as a sovereign nation-state at the other hand. 

4 The explanation below is offered in the textbook of the Japanese Constitution concerning this 
particular point. Even if it’s not a nation-state, the ‘state’ generally is a concept beyond imagina- 
tion that does not exist anywhere but inside the head of the human, as it does not have a physical 
substance. To that end, it is necessary to decide in advance whether when someone’s actions in 
any kind of procedure are regarded as from the ‘state’. Since certain promises and rules have 
been established for the arrangement of that, the law of the constitution makes that imaginary 
state visible in its essence. Such explanations can be found in Yasuo Hasebe, ‘Hou to wa Nani ka’, 
Kawade Shobo Shinsha, (2011), pp. 160-161. In addition to that, ‘Kenpou no Jikan’ by Noriyuki 
Inoue (edited) Yuhikaku, (2016), pp. 228-233. 
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That is, it is discussed and included in a wide range of academic fields from 
humanities to social sciences such as history, literature, geography, sociology, 
politics, law, and economics. However, to inspect what the form or image of 
the ‘state’ should be, we need to take an interdisciplinary approach to the 
issue. To that end, this article takes the mechanics of Europe that has brought 
about the modern sovereign nation-state as the object of comparison and 
examines the depiction of the state within Japanese historical novels as an 
example of that. In other words, this is because it is thought that the truth of 
the ‘state’ or the example of a country within the world of fiction is developed 
as an image of one kind. Furthermore, if the sovereign nation-state based 
on the modern Constitution is a man-made cultural product,’ I would argue 
that the ‘state’ that is drawn according to the imagination of the novelist’s 
material is also a target for academic research. 


1. The historical aspect of state development: The image of the state in 
Japan since the pre-modern period. 


Until the second half of the 19" century, Japanese society was based on the 
pre-modern feudal order. After the establishment of the samurai-dominated 
ruling class during the 12" century, Japan tried to limit trade and interaction 
with the West for centuries to preserve the dynamics of that traditional order. 
While modernization was happening in Europe, Japan was a closed country 
society with no connection with the world. The unique characteristics of Japan 
were created in the Edo Era, thanks to this national isolation policy. Firstly, 
Japan was not unified under a centralized state, but it was rather formed 
and maintained under a decentralized order. The Tokugawa Shogun was 
qualitatively different from the European king. Therefore, it is more fitting to 
consider the samurai and the people under each clan as communities of clans 


5 This argument was made by Professor Peter Haberle, who regards constitutional science as cul- 
tural science in Germany. For more information on his ideas, refer to the individual research done 
by Andreas Vo&Skuhle and Thomas Wischmeyer titled ‘Celebrating Peter Haberle’s 80th Birthday 
(1-3): The jurist in context’. [Der Jurist im Kontext. Peter Haberle zum 80.] vol. 94 no. 4 pp. 17, no. 7 
pp. 21, vol. 8, pp. 64 (2018). To see the latest publication where he has expressed those ideas: Peter 
Haberle, Die Kultur des Friedens: Thema der universalen Verfassunglehre, 2017, 167. There, it is 
argued that “people’s creation is in culture”, and it is repeated that “the constitutional govern- 
ment is a cultural product of humanity”. 
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rather than part of Japan as a nation, as their countries were their domains. 
Second is the argument that Japan as a country has created independent 
customs and cultures of its own.° Aside from the samurai who were the ruling 
class, the social system of four classes within the Japanese social structure 
was strict in its formation and maintenance. These four classes created and 
preserved various customs and cultures of their own. The customs and rules 
of the samurai were only applicable and valid for their social class, and the 
other three classes were not subject to the same customs. As a result, Japan back 
then was formed based on the customs that were shaped according to social 
classes. When it comes to the social order; Japan was not unified under one 
order, but it was rather under four orders answering to the four social classes. 
Especially during the middle of the Edo period, the industry developed as a 
result of the rise of townspeople from cities centering around the merchants 
which acted as the base for commercial crop production in the rural areas. 
Literature and art developed and spread, not because of the ruling class, but 
the townspeople who rose from economic power. This situation gave rise to 
the townspeople’s literature focused on writings or stage performances on 
the lifestyle and emotions of the common people. On the contrary, the ways 
of the samurai class remained the basic philosophy behind politics. 

This situation of pre-modern Japan will change completely in 1853 with 
the arrival of the American Rika United States East India Fleet led by Perry. 
With Perry’s request to open up Japan, the Edo military government will put 
an end to the national isolation policy without the permission of the Imperial 
Court in Kyoto. However, as the result of a treaty that was humiliatingly 
unequal for Japan, various samurai classes with the majority belonging to 
lower-ranking groups, will develop a Japanese nationalism under the name 
of Sonno Joi. Furthermore, these groups felt the need to reform the shogunate 
system as a reaction to the expulsion of foreigners and armed attacks such 
as Satsuma and Choshu. Unfolding the transition of Japan from the last 
days of the Shogunate to the Meiji Restoration is the long historical novel 


6 Regarding this argument, Ryotaro Shiba ‘Kono Kuni no Hajimari ni Tsuite’, Bunshun Bunko, 
(1993), p. 164 indicates by emphasizing “the individuality and diversity of nearly three hundred 
domains” that “if you turn up the volume only on the aspect of this diversity, the Edo period was 
an international community in Japan”. 
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‘Ryoma Goes His Way’ written by Ryotaro Shiba.’ The book begins with the 
protagonist Ryoma Sakamoto, a child belonging to the lower-class samurai 
of the Tosa domain in Shikoku, departing to swordsmanship training upon 
facing the black feet’s arrival during the Edo period. After returning to Tosa, 
the book depicts his exchange with Takeichi Hanpeita, leader of the Tosa 
Loyalist Party, his apprenticeship with Katsu Kaishu, his life at the naval 
training center in Kobe, protection from the Satsuma Domain Residence and 
meeting with victory, interactions with Saigo Takamori as a result, formation 
of the Kameyama Shrine in Nagasaki, Satcho Alliance, his encounter with his 
future wife Oryo and the Teradaya incident, their trip together to Kagoshima, 
the whole sinking incident, and finally the situation at the end of the Edo 
period until he was assassinated with his son. In the book, Ryoma Sakamoto 
is referred to as a representative of the local modernist, he lamented the old 
shogunate system and drafted the eight-point plan, therefore being depicted 
as a person who could understand the modern state in the late Edo period. 
The turning point enabling the change in the state formation from the 
feudal state, as the Shogunate system of Japan depicted in this novel, to the 
modern nation-state is the Meiji Restoration, which started in 1868. The events 
of the Meiji Restoration are depicted in the novel ‘Tobu ga gotoku’, from 
the Satsuma Domain’s perspective, by making use of Takamori Saigo and 
Toshimichi Okubo as the leading actors of the Meiji Restoration. Especially 
since the Meiji restoration period, the book emphasizes the internal reforms 
that gained Fuhei Shizoku, who raised the conquest of Korea, popularity; 
and promotes the opposition from Tosmichi Okubo who suggested 
proceeding with domestic modernization first, essentially describing the 
movement of Saigo Takamori® who resigned during the political upheaval of 
1874. This enhances the detailed explanation of the mental confusion within 


7 While the novel was published by Bungeishinju in 5 volumes between the years 1963-1966, the 
version used for this paper was the 8 volumes paperback edition published by Bunshun Bunko 
between the years 1974-75. 

8 In‘Written down’, which is what should be a postscript by the author of ‘Tobu ga gotoku’, Ryota- 
ro Shiba criticizes Saigo Takamori as one of the pupils of “Nariakira Shimazu, who can be regard- 
ed as the wise lord of the domain during the Edo period”, stating that “while he was a pupil, 
he did not have a blueprint after the Meiji Restoration... came to have a false image during the 
popularity of the Restoration”. Regarding who is to be considered “the ultimate heir” to Nariaki- 
ra’s “outstanding worldview”, “it was Okubo who had direct contact with Nariakira”. [Tobu ga 
gotoku (10)] Bunshun Bunko (1980), 361-362. 
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the formation of modern Japan that defeated the Shogunate. In ‘Tobu ga 
gotoku’, the development of the late Edo period, which is the first half of 
the novel, follows ‘Ryoma goes his way’ and depicts the events focusing on 
Saigo Takamori, who became a hero in the Boshin War, from the decree of the 
Restoration of Imperial Rule after Ryoma Sakamoto’s death, describes the 
return of the lands in 1869, abolition of the han system in 1871 that ended the 
decentralization shogunate system and the flow to the formation of a Western 
influenced modern nation-state by the Meiji government, dissatisfaction 
of the warriors from the old samurai class during that process, Okubo’s 
idea of conquering Korea after observing the Western reality as a member 
of the Iwakura Mission, the coup of 1874 that made Saigo fall in favor of 
modernization, his calling of the warrior class for a rebellion as a result, the 
establishment of a private school in Kagoshima and Toshiaki Kirino as a 
central figure of that, the Seinan War as the clash between Satsuma and the 
new governmental army, the defeat of the Satsuma and Saigo’s death, and 
the novel finally ends with the assassination. By the end, a modern nation- 
state centered around imperial authority was actually built. 

These two historical novels by Ryotaro Shiba demonstrate the trans- 
formation of Japan’s society based on a historical background focusing on 
two samurai from the late Edo period and the Meiji Restoration, depicting 
the time that came to be the starting point for the transformation of the state 
from the Japanese pre-modern feudal decentralized state to the modern 
nation-state. 


2 Modernization in Japan: Its downfall after the foundation of the Great 
Empire of Japan. 


Inspired by The Freedom and People’s Rights Movement, the modernization 
of Japan was found to be equally responsible for the diplomatic purpose of 
abolishing the aforementioned unequal treaty. The Western, and especially 
19"-century European model of modern nation-state was accepted as an idea 
and a new nation was constructed around it. The ‘Edict on the establishment 
of a constitutional government’ was issued in 1875, two years before the 
Seinan War. According to the ‘Imperial edict on the order of the draft of the 
constitution’ that was issued the following year, as a way to counterattack 
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excessive movement, British-style parliamentary supporter Shigenobu 
Okuma was dismissed due to a coup in 1880, and the ‘The imperial rescript of 
Diet establishment’ was issued; the effort to establish a constitutional system 
accelerating within the Meiji government at the same time. As a result, in 
the year 1882, Ito Hirobumi traveled to Germany and Austria to investigate 
and study German constitutionalism. While studying there, he decided to 
start drafting constitutional law after consulting two German government 
consultants. Therefore, the German idea was transferred to Japan, which is 
the so-called modern state theory that views the state in three elements of 
territory, people, and sovereignty. In other words, it is the view that modern 
nation-states live in their territories, with their own people, and they can rule 
those people with their supreme and independent sovereignty. On February 
11, 1889; the Constitution of the Empire of Japan was established on the basis 
of the Prussian Constitution Act of 1850. 

However, the theory of Ito Hirobumi’s constitutional monarch for the 
Empire of Japan and the theory of the military state run by Aritomo Yamagata 
was different. Nevertheless, the Empire of Japan was developed and finally 
started standing as an equal among Western powers in the Sino-Japanese 
and Russo-Japanese Wars and World War I before it expanded into Asianism 
and start to lose control with nationalism. The advancement of the idea of 
an Asian continent within the Empire of Japan was especially popular by 
the beginning of the Showa Era, and it brought about a government system 
that integrates the values of the Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Manchurian, 
Mongolian, and the East. The history of the Empire of Japan and its puppet 
state Manchuria, a relationship that eventually ended after World War IL, 
was written by Yoichi Funado with the nine-volume historical novel series 
‘Manshukoku Engi’, starting with the book ‘Kaze no Futsugyouw’ in 2007 and 
ending with ‘Zanmu no Gai’ in 2015.’ 


9 In Yoichi Funado’s series ‘Manshukoku Engi 1-9’, ‘Kaze no Futsugyou’ and ‘Zanmu no Gai: Man- 
shukoku Engi 2’, ‘Gunrou no Mai: Manshukoku Engi 3’ was published by Shinchousha in 2007 as 
a book series; afterward ‘Honou no Kairou’, ‘Kaijin no Koyomi’, ‘Daiichi no Kiba’, ‘Kaminari no 
Hatou’, ‘Nanmei no Shizukuw’ and finally ‘Zanmu no Gai’ were released as 6 volumes between the 
years 2008-2015. After that, all nine volumes were published together as a collection, and the ver- 
sion used for this paper is the paperback edition published by Shincho Bunko between the years 
2015-2016. Nevertheless, the final book ‘Zanmu no Gai: Manshukoku Engi 9’ was published two 
months after the passing of the author Yoichi Funado. So this is a posthumous book. 
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‘Manshukoku Engi’ beings with what could be considered the beginning 
of the main subject, August 1868. The starting event that is departing from the 
battlefield of the Boshin War happens in 1868 when the change to the Meiji 
era happens. After that, the setting moved from Japan to northeastern China 
and Manchuria in 1928. The main character is one of the four brothers of 
the Shikishima family, who were soldiers for the Choshu clan. The brothers 
face various events throughout the books, with their changing ideologies on 
Japan and Manchuria, as a wide range of characterizations from bureaucrats 
or bandits. The books depict major historical events such as the bombing 
of Zhang Sakulin, the Ryujo Lake incident, the Manchurian incident, the 
founding of the puppet state Manchukuo, its expansion to northern China, 
and eventually Southeast Asia. While in the book, Japanese people were 
integrated into a family and the subjects of the Empire centered around the 
emperor seen as three-people one-body under the Japanese constitution, the 
Imperial army and government viewed the peoples of Asia, especially the 
Chinese, the Koreans, the Manchurian, the Mongolian as a whole unified 
by the emperor. The book realistically depicts the state idea of the Kanto 
region which was thought to be released from European and American rule. 
Furthermore, the books problematize both the idea of Asians being happy 
by the power of the Empire of Japan, and its opposing idea; and the general 
Japanese not having the resistance methods and rights being provided under 
the constitution as opposed to the military or the government and had no 
chance but to obey imperial commands." 

At this point, the Kanto region itself, according to the author’s afterword, 
is expressed by the “racial principles of Japan that revolved in the last years 
of the Shogunate and during the Meiji Restoration that kept being valid 
until late Meiji Period, that lost its sense of direction through domestic and 
international turbulence after World War I and finally crashed to death”. 
Therefore, it describes the collapse of the Empire of Japan influenced by 
the Western view of the modern sovereign nation-state; it makes the reader 
wonder what happened to Japan and its national system, whether it has 
become a country to live easily in after the collapse at the end of the book by 
this quote by the protagonist Shiro Shikishima as the last survivor: “Passion 


10 This argument is visible in ‘Zanmu no Gai’ pp. 463-464. 
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and anger, elevation and disappointment, horror, and regret... everything 
in Manchuria flowed somewhere with a rattling sound. It is not like you can 
bring back what happened in the past now. The only question is how to live 
from now on.”!! 


3 The new modernization after World War 2 and its shattering 


The starting point for the modernization of Japan after the collapse of the 
Empire of Japan upon losing World War 2 is the acceptance of the Potsdam 
Declaration on 15 August 1945. Regardless of Japan’s unconditional surrender 
against the Allies consisting mainly of the UK and the USA, what brought 
about the defense of the national policy of the Empire of Japan centered 
around the emperor was, according to Yoichi Funado, “the guts of small 
bureaucrats and the narrowing perspectives, the sense responsibility even 
against failure.”'? Meanwhile, from the late 20" century to early 21* century, 
between the years 1992 and 2006, with the question of ‘How did Rome fulfill 
the role of a universal empire?’, the foundation of the Roman Empire until 
the republic, the establishment of the imperial government, the expansion 
of dominance territories and prosperity under Pax Romana, the corruption 
and division of the empire that followed, the fall of Western Rome and what 
happened after, was depicted in a historical novel questioning what exactly is 
a state. That novel is ‘Rome Was Not Built in a Day 1-15’ by Nanami Shiono."* 

The book depicts the dissolute social situation of the empire, in contrast to 
its glamorous after high economic growth, and the rise and fall of the ancient 
Roman empire as an agreement with the nation-state of Japan that cannot seem 
to recover after its fall of Babel. In the series, the main concern of the state is 
to provide food and security to its people, which was secured in the period 
referred to as Pax Romana, and it came to be the age of stability for the empire. 
However, after the movement of the Germanic peoples and their intrusion 


11 This afterword and the quote by the protagonist can be found in ‘Zunma no Gai’, pp. 648-649. 

12 This argument is made in ‘Commentary: Not only the mind of the military or the government’ by 
Takayuki Ikegami, written on ‘Manshukoku Engi’. ‘Zunma no Gai’, 681. 

13 ‘The Story of the Roman People’ by Nanami Shiono was published by Shinchosha in 1992 with the 
title ‘Rome Was Not Built in a Day’. After that, it was published in 15 volumes in 2006 with the title 
‘The End of the Roman World’. The book used in this paper is the paperback edition of 43 volumes 
published by Shinchosha between the years 2002-2011. 
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into the empire, the concern of providing safety and food grew bigger, and 
the process of the state getting increasingly corrupted and finally declining 
was shown as the fate of a kind. For Japan, the publication of this series in 
the early 21* century was a time of delayed modern constitutionalism and 
frequent change of politicians due to the changes happening domestically and 
internationally. To that end, I will be questioning if Japan as a country worked 
as a liberal system and a democratic order, respecting the basic human rights 
of the citizens according to the universal values based on the parliamentary 
democracy system that was established as a result of World War II. 

To provide a proper understanding of modern constitutionalism, a 
historical novel published around the time ‘The Story of the Roman People’ 
ended, discusses the French Revolution with its Human Rights Declaration, 
as France came to be the mother of democracy in the world afterward. ‘A 
Novel on the French Revolution’ was written by Kenichi Sato who studied 
Western historiography at the Graduate School of Literature, Higashi North 
University. The series is focused on the protagonist Maximilien de Robespierre 
and depicts various people active during the Revolution including Mirabeau, 
De Moulin, Louis XVI, Danton, Ebert, and Saint-Goust. It describes the French 
Revolution; covering the period from the year 1788 through the night of the 
Revolution leading to the summoning of the three estates in Versailles in May 
1789; to the execution of Robespierre due to the Thermidorian reaction on 
July 28, 1794. The change from the three estates to a Constitutional National 
Assembly, the attack on the Bastille prison to the collapse of the Ancien 
Regime due to the abolition of feudalism, the formulation of the ‘Declaration 
of the Rights of Man’, the March of Versailles from the women of Paris, and 
various related historical events are depicted in the series. With quotes from 
the book glorifying the existence of free and equal people and the story of the 
protagonist; the series demonstrates the difficulty of constructing an ideal 
state based on modern constitutionalism. 


4 The solution to the public form of the new future: Public government 
as a way of networking instead of human connection 


The book ‘A Novel on the French Revolution’ creates the modern nation-state 
and shows how difficult it is to integrate the modern nation-state into the basic 
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principles based on the foundation concept of The Enlightenment. Reading 
this series enables understanding the importance of the various principles 
of modern constitutionalism and teaches the public the role they should 
be playing within the political environment of modern Japan by depicting 
the event called the French Revolution as a story itself. While, through the 
novel, it is possible to understand that the modern sovereign nation-state 
is based on the constitutional monarchy and its precious principles, it is 
not possible to understand what an ideal society is according to the normal 
citizen. Even though the situation of modern Japan and France on the edge of 
the Revolution are similar, we live in a vastly different time, about 230 years 
ahead, where we already possess “freedom, equality, basic human rights and 
sovereignty of the people”. However, there is an important historical novel 
that makes its reader think about what would be the state according to the 
normal citizen; the novel involves 12" century China, Japan, The Western 
Regions of China, and finally the various countries of ASEAN, a fictional ideal 
state (an imaginary state referred as the place of assemblage based on human 
networking) that is vastly contrasting with the Song dynasty or Japan’s Heian 
period that took the modern nation-state as a model: ‘Daisuikoden Series’ by 
Kitakata Kenzo." 

The novel, within three large parts, depicts a long story of a suffering state 
and the revolutionary thinkers resisting the corruption within it, the creation 
of the new order after the defeat of the state, and its essence. It depicts the 
existence of the state with the individual involvement, questioning how 
that form was thought to be so natural until now; it makes the reader think 
about the ‘form of state’ that no one is normally very conscious of. The 
entertaining aspect of the ‘Daisuikoden Series’ is that it shows the process 
from the revolution (in Part 1) to the foundation of the state (in Part 2), and 
what the state should be (in Part 3); offers a new order for the people that is 
completely different from what has existed until now. Generally, it is enough 
to get the attention of a readership just by describing the development of 
the event while writing a novel about a revolution. The characteristic of the 


14 The series is based on the 15th-century Chinese text ‘Suikoden’. It was published by Shueisha 
between the years 2000-2016 as a historical novel series of 51 volumes with the interpretation and 
additions by the author. Afterward, between the years 2006-2018, all of the volumes were pub- 
lished by Shueisha as a paperback edition, which was used for this paper. 
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‘Daisuikoden Series’, on the other hand, it does not stop by replacing the bad 
government with a new order, but it describes the construction of its future, 
and what kind of state was being built, and even what should a state be like. 
As a result, the form of the modern public order as a globally developing 
distribution and people networking that gets formed within it is depicted. 
Characters that appear in a novel are completely different from what was 
considered normal until now, enabling the vision of a public order where the 
state is represented through an unexpected figure. It offers a new beginning 
of imagination of a new public order for the people to us, who perceive the 
modern nation-state, consisting of the three elements of territory, nation, 
and governance, as a natural being. Overall, the ‘Daisuikoden Series’ takes 
one step further for being solely an example to the category of a historical/ 
period novel and presents something that can contribute to the state theory 
of today. 


Conclusion: Literature reflecting on the social circumstances 


In the 21* century, more and more novels on what the state should be, are 
getting written. While this tendency can be interpreted as a reaction from 
writers who are sensitive to social circumstances, it can also be interpreted 
as a criticism of the condition of modern Japan. When considering how a 
nation should be, it is important to also think about the basic problem of 
the relationship between the existence of the constitution and the state. It is 
important to question whether the state was first shaped according to the 
constitution (two sides to the constitution and the state) and whether it has 
existed due to the conditions since the beginning. Regarding this argument, 
the constitution based on governance as one of the fundamental elements 
of the state was placing the emperor within the ruling of the ‘state’ as the 
Empire of Japan. The decline of such a state is evident in the ‘Manshukoku 
no Engi’. If so, a political system disregarding the constitution on which 
the governance of present Japan is based would be, not a regression to the 
pre-war period Empire of Japan, but an action that can revive the ‘state that 
was in secret’. What is a constitution for? What is the correct way to live? 
We live in a time where it is inevitable to question what is the meaning of 
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the true constitutional monarchy born in modern Europe.” There is the 
issue of running too fast for this ideal and reading the ‘Novel on the French 
Revolution’ will make it clear that there is a need to think about the meaning 
of the French Revolution that offered the idea of providing people with the 
lifestyle they want to live. 

During the global Corona pandemic of 2020, aiming for the construction of 
the idea that ‘the realm of freedom, safety, and justice without borders inside’, 
the value of peace or liberal democratism, the EU as a regional national union 
with the mission of providing the citizens with welfare, redirected the border 
management of the bordering countries, greatly limiting the free movement 
of talent and product. As a result, confronted by the Corona crisis, it started 
to be said that ‘state is more valuable than EU, and what matters more than 
the authority of the state is the truth.’’° However, the EU as an example of a 
public order form that goes beyond the modern nation-state, or the national 
networking that is based on the nation-state; views the special circumstance 
of the Corona pandemic as an exceptional case. It is important to refer to 
the crisis as ‘[Form of the future] that is neither existent in the state, nor the 
normal international institution’” and that is easy to understand by referring 
to the novel ‘The Story of the Roman People’ depicting the time when ancient 
Rome once ruled over the territory that the present EU covers, as a universal 
empire, or the novels of the ‘Daisuikoden Series’ depicting the place of 
assembling offering to guarantee the safety and daily life of the people by 
building a state controlling the vast areas including the western regions of 
China, ASEAN countries and Japan. 


15 The question here is explained in Yasuo Hasebe, ‘Kenbou no Ryoushiki’ Asahi Shinsho (2018). 

16 Yumiko Nakanishi, ‘Korona Mondai ni Kakawaru EU Kouseikoku no Kunigakai Kanri to Ikinari 
Ichiba’ EU Houkenkyuu, 8 (2020), 4. 

17 Tamio Nakamura, ‘EU to wa Nanika: Kokka de wa nai Mirai no Kata’ 3rd ed. Shinzansha, (2019), 
5. 
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Introduction 


In Japan, the first case of new coronavirus infection was reported in January 
2020, and the infection spread throughout the country. At the request of the 
government, all elementary, junior high, and high schools in Japan were closed 
from March 2. In April, a state of emergency was declared in 13 prefectures, 
followed by a nationwide declaration of a state of emergency, which was 
followed by a second declaration of a state of emergency in January 2021, and 
a total of four intermittent declarations. 

As shown in Figure 1, the number of foreign visitors to Japan in 2020 
was about 4.31 million, a significant decrease of -27 million or -86% from the 
previous year due to the coronavirus. 


* This article was originally published in Japanese: #1 ACL WARE aay Hic eS AAO 
BEBCA PRO BLK & PR — FAS RACE Gee a OTD HD BUG KO — | EMEA CRATE 
58 65 (2022.08) https://doi.org/10.32281/jasbel.6.0_240. It was abbreviated and translated by Can 
Barut for GPJ. 
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As shown in Figure 2, the number of foreign residents in Japan decreased 
to 2.88 million as the number of arrivals declined. This is a decrease of 
approximately 50,000 people from the previous year. In recent years, Japan 
has seen a large increase in the number of foreign learners not only in local 
Japanese language classes for foreigners but also in literacy classes and 
evening junior high schools. In other words, the decrease in the number of 
foreign learners due to the spread of coronavirus infection has affected the 
entire basic education field: local Japanese language classes, literacy classes, 
and evening junior high schools. 

This report attempts to clarify what happened at the sites of basic 
education based on the results of surveys conducted in evening junior high 
schools, literacy classes, and Japanese language classes under the conditions 
of a coronary outbreak. 


II. Impact on Local Japanese Language Classes 


In Japan, several laws and policies related to foreigners have been enacted 
in recent years. These legislations, in particular, the Japanese Language 
Education Promotion Act have greatly increased the budget for Japanese 
language education for foreigners. In 2019 it was 8 billion yen, in 2020 it was 
9.5 billion yen, and in 2021 it was 9.9 billion yen, and in 2022 it is demanding 
a budget of 13 billion yen. 

In Japan, the Agency for Cultural Affairs oversees Japanese language 
education for adults. The Agency’s annual “Survey of Japanese-Language 
Education in Japan” report for FY2020 shows that the number of Japanese- 
language learners nationwide was approximately 62,000, a 36% decrease 
from the previous year. However, the questions in both the 2020 and 2021 
surveys in the wake of the coronavirus pandemic were identical to those in the 
past, and no questions were set to ask about changes in educational practices 
or challenges due to the impact of Corona. This means that no nationwide 
survey was conducted to determine the impact of corona infections on 
Japanese language classrooms. Also, with regard to surveys at the municipal 
level, the reality is that not many organizations have conducted such surveys. 

As for public financial support for Japanese language classes under the 
Corona situation, the budget of the Agency for Cultural Affairs’ “Project 
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for Promotion of Comprehensive Regional Japanese Language Education 
System” can be used, and classes in the region can be included as a subsidized 
expense. Thesystem includes a fact-finding survey, establishment of aJapanese 
language study consultation service, rewards for instructors of online classes, 
lease of web conferencing tools, PCs, etc., and purchase of consumables for 
infection prevention. However, perhaps because this project is a 1/2 subsidy 
project, 1/3 of the prefectures and 40% of the government-designated cities 
in Japan have yet to apply. Even when budgets are obtained, the use of the 
budget is left up to the local governments, and some local governments do 
not provide sufficient financial support for Japanese language classes. This 
means that the Agency for Cultural Affairs’ project funds are not being used 
effectively. 

To summarize this section, we will discuss the challenges and possibilities 
of regional Japanese language education under the Corona situation, which 
we have learned from surveys conducted by several local governments, 
questionnaires for coordinators, and interviews. Challenges include regional 
disparities in public support systems; development of online learning 
infrastructure (PCs, tablets, and other equipment, internet, and other 
classroom facilities); development and utilization of online learning content; 
decline in Japanese language proficiency due to loss or decline in learners’ 
Japanese learning and use environment; disparities in participation (for both 
learners and learning supporters) due to digital literacy; loss of “connection” 
and “place” due to non-instructional Japanese classes; and burden on Japanese 
language volunteers regarding online learning support. In particular, there 
was a gap between regions and classrooms in the provision of online classes, 
the lack of digital literacy, or the individual participation gap due to economic 
problems. 

On the other hand, new possibilities also opened up. By holding online 
classes, the company was able to uncover a new segment of learners who 
are not able to easily come to face-to-face classrooms. For example, foreign 
mothers with infants and toddlers, workers who are too busy with work to 
make time to come to classes, and learners who have psychological difficulties 
in participating in face-to-face classes participated in the “Online Basic Kanji 
Class For Parents”. Along with online classes, online learning content and 
new learning methods were developed. In addition, a collaboration between 
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supporters with extensive support experience but poor IT skills and those 
with limited experience but high digital literacy was created. 

Just as the negative experience of the Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake 
(1995) led to the expansion of multilingual support and the promotion of 
“multicultural conviviality,” it is important to be aware of sustainability 
and develop online learning materials and educational methods that can 
be effectively used even after the end of coronary infection, rather than just 
being a transitory response to the current coronary situation. 


lll. Impact on Literacy and Japanese Language Classes 


It is assumed that literacy classes and night classes, as well as local Japanese 
language classes, were greatly affected by the Corona disaster, but there 
is no way to know the nationwide situation. However, surveys have been 
conducted in some areas to determine the status of night classes, literacy 
classes, and Japanese language classes during the Corona disaster. 

In Osaka, the “Osaka Literacy Promotion Guidelines” are in effect, 
and there are more than 200 literacy and Japanese language classes in the 
prefecture, and surveys of these classes are conducted regularly. The “Survey 
on current conditions of Literacy and Japanese Language Classes” conducted 
by Osaka Prefecture in FY2020 includes an item asking about the impact of 
the Corona disaster. 

Many of the literacy and Japanese language classes are held in rented 
rooms in public facilities. Therefore, when the state of emergency was declared 
and the use of public facilities was restricted, literacy and Japanese language 
classes had to be canceled. According to the results of the aforementioned 
survey, most of the 193 classrooms that responded indicated that “there was 
a period of inactivity in the classroom” (188 classrooms) and that “so-called 
‘Avoid the Three Cs’ measures were taken” (179 classrooms). The number 
of respondents who said they were “not particularly affected” was zero, 
indicating that all literacy and Japanese language classrooms were forced to 
take some kind of action due to the spread of the coronavirus. Also, more 
than half of the classrooms had fewer learners (52.3%, 101 classrooms), and 
about one-third had fewer learning supporters (31.6%, 61 classrooms). 

In June 2020, the Center for Literacy and Japanese Language conducted 
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a “Questionnaire on the Status of Literacy Classes, Literacy and Japanese 
Language Classes, and Japanese Language Classes” targeting those in 
charge of literacy and Japanese language classes in municipalities in Osaka 
Prefecture and those in charge of Japanese language classes at international 
exchange centers (74 sent, 42 responses). According to the results, only a 
small number (7.5%) of the respondents answered that they were “unaware 
of the situation,” in response to the class cancellation and that they took 
some measures, such as keeping in touch with the learners and their learning 
partners (supporters), consulting with the learners about their problems, and 
checking on the learners’ health. When classrooms are reopened, to prevent 
coronary infection, participants are required to measure their temperature, 
disinfect their hands, prepare health check sheets, wear masks and face 
shields, etc. When it comes to classroom set-up, measures such as setting up 
acrylic boards, placing desks at a certain distance, regular ventilation, and 
disinfection of used desks and chairs are being implemented. 

Some of the problems and difficulties include the following: “We have 
to limit the number of students we can accept in our classrooms because 
we have to rearrange the desks and limit the number of students,” even if 
there are some who wish to attend; and “Most of our staff are elderly, so 
if infected, there is a risk of serious illness” as well as learners. In addition, 
many respondents said that there was a variety of confusion and anxiety 
among learners and supporters and that it was difficult to envision the future 
of classroom activities in the face of the coronavirus pandemic. 


IV. Impact on Night Schools 


The publicnight junior high schools were subject to “nationwide simultaneous 
school closures”, resulting in a three-month (March to May) learning gap in 
some places. 

According to the survey of the Kinki region by the national association 
for the study of night junior high school (end of May 2020), many schools 
provided academic guidance and lifestyle counseling through phone calls, 
social networking services, and letters, as well as home visits, during the 
school closure period. As for academic guidance, various measures were 
attempted to ensure that learning was not interrupted, such as sending 
school newsletters and home-study handouts by mail and handing them out 
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during home visits. However, the following things have been identified as 
challenges with those methods: not meeting face-to-face and limited time, 
did not allow for in-depth life counseling, and made it difficult to grasp the 
students’ level of understanding of the learning content. After the reopening 
of school, the school has continued to take measures such as limiting the 
number of school days, staggered attendance of students, and conducting 
daily health checks. In addition, many students had trouble applying for the 
special fixed-amount benefit, so assistance was also sought. 

Some students have lost their wages or jobs due to the corona, and this has 
prevented them from attending night school. On the other hand, some older 
students have stopped coming due to health concerns. There have been cases 
where students have been stopped from going to school by their families 
or the companies they work for. Under these circumstances, the need for 
school nurses, school counselors, school social workers, and native language 
support staff, which have been requested to be assigned to night junior high 
schools, has been realized once again. 


V. Guarantee of Basic Education “post-Corona” 


Through this report, four points were clarified as the current status and 
challenges of basic education guarantee in Japan during the coronavirus 
pandemic: “Decrease in the number of learners and supporters,” “Possibilities 
and challenges of online activities,” “Growing needs for basic education,” 
and “Need for a fact-finding survey. 

The background of the decrease in the number of learners and supporters 
can be attributed to (1) the decrease in the number of new learners due to 
restrictions on the number of foreign immigrants, (2) the long-term suspension 
of activities, and (3) the departure of learners and supporters due to difficulties 
and insecurity in terms of living and health. In the field of basic education 
guarantee for the coronavirus pandemic, the function of consultation and 
support regarding daily life, health, etc. is also indispensable, including 
support for application procedures for special fixed benefits, vaccinations, 
etc. 

With regard to learning support activities, online activities were attempted 
in several literacies and Japanese language classes. As mentioned in section 
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IL, the potential of this approach is to identify needs, realize support through 
outreach, and build new relationships. On the other hand, some classroom 
staff members voiced concerns about the digital divide that could alienate 
learners who do not have an online environment or Internet skills, as well 
as “the conflict or impossibility between the purpose of the classroom and 
the purpose of a local classroom. The rapid expansion of online activities 
during the coronavirus pandemic is a way of questioning the “placeability,” 
“communality,” and “locality” of classroom activities. 

In the coronavirus pandemic, there is an ever-increasing need for basic 
education. The number of truant students reached arecord highin FY2020, with 
63,350 elementary school students and 132,777 junior high school students. 
Apart from that, 20,905 elementary and junior high school students did not 
attend school for more than 30 days to avoid the infection of coronavirus. The 
number of children who are not attending school is accumulating year by 
year, and the number of foreign children is also increasing year by year. The 
situation of these children alone clearly shows that there is a definite need to 
guarantee basic education and that measures are urgently required to grasp 
and respond to these needs. 

Finally, it is necessary to investigate the actual situation related to basic 
education guarantees. The research referred to in this article was only 
conducted in some regions, but this is not limited to research on the effects 
of the coronavirus pandemic. In the first place, there is no nationwide, 
continuous, and cross-sectional survey of the field of basic education 
guarantee in Japan. It is desirable to conduct surveys on a national scale to 
grasp the general situation of the basic education guarantee field and to study 
the needs for basic education as basic data for promoting various measures. 
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Introduction 


As we all know, globalization has spread all over the world for a long time. 
It is widespread in various spheres of Japanese society as well. Even every 
Japanese university is promoting globalization under the name of the “300,000 
International Students Plan” by means of the Ministry of Education, Culture, 
Sports, Science and Technology, and other ministries. Companies are also 
proactively expanding their employment quotas for international students 
and foreigners, and that is why many international students now hope to get 
a job at a Japanese company. This movement has exceeded expectations and 
is having a major impact on the field of Japanese language education. 

A particularly noteworthy problem in the field of Japanese language 
education is that companies are now demanding higher levels of Japanese 
language proficiency and the ability to adapt to different cultures than ever 
before in the international students they hire. In general, advanced Japanese 
language proficiency for foreigners has been considered to be equivalent 
to passing the advanced level of the Japanese Language Proficiency Test, 
commonly known as N1. However, there are now voices from companies 
saying that even if foreigners have N1l-level Japanese skills, companies 


* This article was originally published in Japanese: “f= ft. [seals a & AAG AC IE 
HEBRICVS 2 (CLS SB D> | GATE MH CAKE aH 83-104 2020473 It was abbrevi- 
ated and translated by Hiimeyra Giilmez for GPJ. 
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cannot say that their Japanese skills are sufficient to carry forward their 
work. International students are demanded not only to write entry sheets 
and resumes accurately but also to have the ability to make presentations 
and have discussions at the same level as a senior Japanese university student 
even during internships. In addition to this, the ability to adapt to different 
cultures is also demanded. 

Japanese language education at many Japanese universities has been 
unable to keep up with the demands -which can be said to have undergone 
such rapid changes- of companies in recent years, and there are quite a few 
cases where collaboration and support are obtained from departments like 
career centers that provide job-hunting support. It is not that difficult to 
develop Japanese language skills such as preparing individual documents and 
giving presentations because even foreign students with a solid foundation 
in the N1 can acquire such technical skills without too much trouble. The 
biggest problem lies in the fact that companies look for employees having 
the ability to deal with different cultures and develop this skill, in addition 
to communication and Japanese language skills. Even though there are 
many cases showing that international students, finally landing a place of 
employment, lose their jobs due to the lack of ability in the Japanese language, 
in fact, there are also a lot of cases showing that conversations in Japanese 
trigger cross-cultural conflicts and thereupon, lead to losing their jobs. No 
measures have yet been taken to deal with such cross-cultural conflicts. 

For such situations, for example, from the standpoint of Japanese language 
education, the first thing to consider is the development of teaching materials 
that hypothesize cross-cultural conflicts in the workplace and offer hints 
for avoiding such conflicts. In fact, in the last few years, a series of teaching 
materials on “Business Japanese in Global Companies” have been published 
one after another. However, one case does not apply to all learners whose 
mother tongue is various. Furthermore, there are infinite examples of cross- 
cultural conflicts, and since the causes are so complicated, covering everything 
in teaching materials is practically impossible. To begin with, seeing that we 
live in a global environment, should not we think that cross-cultural conflict 
is unavoidable? In other words, rather than assuming all cross-cultural 
conflict possibilities and devising measures to avoid them, the method of 
having a certain level of knowledge and formulating countermeasures like 
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what factors are likely to cause a conflict and how to deal with it when it 
occurs is more realistic and appropriate. 

Based upon the abovementioned, this paper examines the current 
situation and problems surrounding Japanese language education at Japanese 
universities, analyses the cases of cross-cultural conflicts from the perspective 
of cognitive linguistics, and based on that, proposes the training of the mentors 
equipped with knowledge of cognitive linguistics to cope with cross-cultural 
conflicts. 


1. Status and problems surrounding Japanese language education at 
Japanese universities 


1.1 Movements/Trends of Universities and International Students in the 
Global Era 


As mentioned in 1, in 2008, the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science, 
and Technology; as well as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; the Ministry of 
Justice; the Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare; the Ministry of Economy, 
Trade and Industry; and the Ministry of Land, Infrastructure, Transport, and 
Tourism jointly announced the outline of the “300,000 International Students 
Plan”.! 

The purpose is (2) to make Japan a country more open to the world and to 
expand the flow of people, goods, money, and information between Asia and 
the rest of the world by accepting 300,000 thousand international students 
by 2020 as a part of the “Global Strategy”. In doing so, while taking into 
consideration countries, regions, fields, etc., Japan is strategically acquiring 
brilliant international students through cooperating withhighly skilled human 
resources by accepting them. (2) For this reason, Japan will systematically 
implement the following measures, from the motivation to arouse the interest 
of international students to come to Japan, to the entrance exam, enrollment, 
immigration, and acceptance in university and society, up until the path 
after completing a course or graduation like finding employments; and, the 


1 Regarding the outline of the 300,000 International Students Plan: Ministry of Education, Culture, 
Sports, Science, and Technology http://www.mext.go.jp/b_menu/houdou/20/07/08080109.htm 
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relevant ministries, agencies, organizations, and the like all-embracingly and 
coordinately cooperate and promote plans. In summary, this is the point. 
Under this guidance, universities in Japan have greatly expanded their 
acceptance of international students, and companies are also making 
full-fledged efforts to hire international students because the problem of 
declining birthrate becoming more apparent right now. Also, in the past, 
most international students would choose to return home or go on to higher 
education upon graduation, but now 80% of them want to find a job at a 
Japanese company. However, it is reported that only 20% of this 80% are able 
to find employment. According to the Japan Student Services Organization 
(JASSO), as of May 1, 2006, the total number of international students 
was 117,927, and the number of people who had permission to change 
their immigration status was 5,878. It is thought that this is because the 
communication and Japanese language skills of international students have 
not reached the level required by companies. Then, what kind of abilities and 
Japanese language skills do companies look for in international students? 


1.2 Qualifications and Japanese language skills required for international 
students 


According to a company survey* regarding the hiring of foreign students, 
the qualifications companies look for in international students’ are, from 
top to bottom: 1. Communication skills 55.1%, 2. Japanese language skills 
45.6%, 3. Vitality 27.2%, 4. Ability to deal with different cultures 23.4%, 5. 
Basic academic ability 17.1%, 6. Cooperativeness 15.8%, 7. Ability to speak 
languages other than Japanese and English 14.6%, 8. Enthusiasm 13.9%, 9. 
English ability 11.4%, 10. The richness of ideas 10.1%, 11. Reliability 8.2%, 12. 
Leadership 7.6%, 13. Sociability 7.0%, 14. General knowledge 6.3%, and 15. 
Brightness 5.7%. In other words, the “skills” that many companies look for 
in foreigners are not English proficiency or basic business knowledge, as was 
traditionally thought, but Japanese proficiency itself, communication skills, 
and the ability to adapt to unfamiliar cultures if we set aside the vitality. 
International students who wish to find employment are required to have the 


2 November 2015 survey by Disco Career Research Co., Ltd. 
3 Here, the case of international students majoring in humanities is shown. 
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ability to communicate with Japanese people accurately in Japanese and the 
ability to adapt to different cultures. 

International students who wish to work in Japan must learn a wide range 
of Japanese and improve their skills as equal to that of Japanese fourth-year 
university students. For example, they are expected to give 1. Documents 
(resume, entry sheet, and self-introduction) and to take 2. Recruitment tests: 
ability tests (I language questions, II non-verbal questions, and personality 
tests), general knowledge, and English tests. In addition to those, they should 
write motivational letters, self-promotion, career view, etc. These tests have 
the same content as those Japanese university students are taking and require 
the same common knowledge and “Japanese language skills’. Common 
knowledge includes current affairs of Japan as well and the language part 
includes questions related to the structure, lexicon, and expressions of the 
Japanese language. 

What we can reaffirm here is that Japanese language education up to now 
has not taken into consideration the development of Japanese language skills 
that can be used in Japanese society. This is also reflected in the criticism that 
the N1 level is insufficient for Japanese society. However, as indicated on the 
Japanese Language Proficiency Test (JLPT) website,* the meaning of passing 
N1 is to prove how far you have mastered the advanced level of Japanese, 
by nature, it does not guarantee the operational ability in the real world. 
This is well illustrated by the fact that most of the examples of conversations 
that actually appear on the exam are limited to those within the university. 
However, companies are now requesting Japanese language proficiency that 
can be used in Japanese society. This indicates that there is a considerable gap 
between the knowledge of advanced Japanese learners and that of ordinary 
Japanese people. 

There is a Japanese proficiency exam for Japanese people to measure their 
Japanese language proficiency. Level 2 of the Japanese Language Proficiency 
Testis a test of Japanese proficiency equivalent to that of a university graduate.° 
In that sense, it may serve as a guideline for the Japanese language required 
of modern international students. Below is an example of the ‘‘honorific’”’ 


4 Japanese Language Proficiency Test http://www. jlpt.jp/ 
5 Japanese Language Test https://www.nihongokentei.jp/ 
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from the past questions of the 2™ grade. For international students with N1, 
establishing the scene is the first case and this is a quite difficult issue. 

[There was a late-night dinner at the house of a senior from your company. 
Now, it is too late, and your senior recommends you stay overnight.] 


1. Iknow it is inexcusable. I am sorry for the inconvenience. I will accept 
your kind offer and stay tonight. 


2. I know it is inexcusable but that would help a lot. I was hoping you 
could let me stay. I will accept your kind offer. 


3. I am very grateful for your consideration. If you articulate so 
gracefully, it is really difficult to decline it. 


If you look at the handbook of the Japanese Language Proficiency Test, 
you will see differences in reference books for foreigners. For example, in the 
Japanese Language Proficiency Test, questions about giving and receiving 
expressions have decreased in recent years, while questions related to giving 
and receiving expressions are extremely common in the Japanese Proficiency 
Test for natives. This suggests that Japanese people frequently use giving and 
receiving expressions in their daily lives and that they are conscious of calling 
attention to this point. In this regard, the Japanese Language Test proclaims, 
“It’s everyday Japanese that we use causally, but there are many unexpected 
misunderstandings and false impressions. The Japanese Proficiency Test 
is a means to become able to use Japanese correctly.” Again, the Japanese 
Proficiency Test says, “In order to measure overall Japanese proficiency, a 
wide range of questions will be asked from six areas.” The six areas that 
the Japanese Proficiency Test referred to are lexicon, grammar, the meaning 
of words, kanji, honorifics, and expressions. The “meaning of words” and 
“honorifics” which include historical phrases and idioms are separate items, 
and it is close to the framework of “national language.” The problem is that 
the Japanese Proficiency Test targets native Japanese speakers after all and 
assumes communication among mutual Japanese speakers; consequently, it 
does not suppose the communication of people from different cultures of 
the global era. For this reason, although it is useful for understanding and 
organizing concepts that are unique to Japanese people, it is unlikely that this 
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will lead to support for acquiring the ability to adapt to different cultures. 

If so, what should be done to cultivate the ability suitable to different 
cultures in Japan? I would like to consider this point from the perspective of 
cognitive linguistics by citing several examples. 


2. Examples and analysis of cross-cultural conflicts 


2.1 Cognitive linguistic perspective 


Cognitive linguistics sheds light on the existence and characteristics of native 
speakers who control linguistic forms and activities behind them. Therefore, 
when considering the field of Japanese language education addressed in this 
paper, I am interested in the differences between Japanese native speakers 
and native speakers of the Japanese learner’s native language. It can be said 
that many learners are always thinking about how they can truly understand 
Japanese. For this reason, with a mere “because it is a rule” kind of superficial 
explanation, learners cannot get intellectual satisfaction. As a result, they 
often stall teachers by asking questions such as: 


(@® “Why don’t you say ‘I’ which is the first person in Japanese?” 

(2) “Why are sentence-ending particles often used in Japanese?” 

(3) “Why are honorifics necessary in Japanese?” 

(4) “Why is there so much use of give-and-receive verbs in Japanese?” 


©) “Why are intransitive expressions preferred in Japanese?” 


In fact, by giving explanations based on the perspective of cognitive 
linguistics, these questions can promote and deepen the understanding 
of the learners. In other words, the key concept here to understand is the 
tendency of the Japanese speaker to grasp the situation subjectively and the 
tendency of the learner, supposing s/he is a Chinese native speaker, to grasp 
the situation objectively. (Ikegami & Moriya, 2010) Japanese speakers do not 
objectify or abstract the situation they are trying to verbalize. So, they do not 
reflect their own image in the situation and verbalize the situation as they 
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perceive it subjectively. As a result, one of the clearly observed characteristics 
is the natural tendency of the speaker not to verbalize himself. @) The one 
above is a typical example. In this regard, in English and Chinese, which 
are characterized by their objective grasp of the situation, the speaker is 
abstracted and verbalized with personal pronouns such as “I” or “4%”. On 
the other hand, Japanese speakers, who tend to grasp things subjectively, 
are inclined to talk to themselves or we can say, be self-spoken in terms 
of verbalizing the situation while they are in the situation. Therefore, the 
statement of utterance is likely to be said without it being clear whether it is 
intended for the listener or not. Therefore, as in @), we need a final particle 
that has a function aimed at the listener, such as sharing the situation with 
the listener or calling the listener’s attention to the situation. This can be 
confirmed by removing the sentence-ending particle | 7a] “ne” from the 
greetings like [vv2K2i7%2| [ii tenkidane]‘‘It’s nice weather, isn’t?” and 
1%37é%] [soudane] “That's right’.This orientation leads to the direction 
of verbalizing the social relationship with the speaker without abstracting 
the speaker's perception of the listener with personal pronouns. As a result, 
as in @), starting with respectful expressions, modesty expressions, polite 
expressions, language differences between men and women, and the like 
forms that express the social recognition of the listener are used attentively. 
Then, the tendency of the subjective grasp is the speaker’s own relationship 
with the situation —- mainly emotions and psychological changes- while 
avoiding abstracting and verbalizing her/himself. This point is extremely 
prominent in Japanese, in situations related to the speaker, we observe 
phenomena accompanied by passive expressions, the giving-and-receiving 
expressions@), and tendency verbs such as | #4] [kuru] “to come”, and in 
many cases, they are grammaticalized. In this sense, Japanese speakers have 
developed to emphasize expressions as receivers. This tendency of speakers 
to place their own stances as receivers lead to their tendency to find value 
in expressions in which their actions are realized by natural trends, rather 
than expressions in which their actions are carried out by the speaker’s will. 
This tendency leads to the preference for spontaneous passive expressions 
by means of intransitive verbs including | 7V | “naru” expressions, as in ©). 
In Japanese, “naru” is related to respectful and polite expressions, as well as 
expressions of inevitability and obligation. 
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For native speakers of a foreign language, no matter how much they 
comprehend the language, it is difficult to master it perfectly. However, 
their ambition to deepen their intellectual comprehension is by no means 
insignificant. Cognitive linguistics, especially the concept of grasping the 
situation as shown above, can be said to be extremely effective in Japanese 
language education in that it provides clues to understanding for enthusiastic 
learners and indicates the possibility of support. This is effective not only 
in so-called Japanese language education but also in understanding cross- 
cultural conflicts. 

In the field of Japanese language education overseas, for example in 
China, research papers from the perspective of cognitive linguistics have been 
increasing in recent years. The background to this is that when comparing 
Japanese and Chinese, it is not possible to generate natural Japanese with 
only a formal understanding of grammar, and even sentences that have no 
grammatical problems can produce communicative conflicts in actual use. 
This is because of the problems that cannot be solved by formal consideration 
alone and the concept of grammatical categories is different between Japan 
and China. Along with this, there is growing interested in the characteristics 
of native speakers of Japanese that exist in the background through the 
formal characteristics of the Japanese language. It is thought that both 
teachers and learners in Japan understand and are beginning to be aware 
of its importance. This progress in awareness of speaker cognition should 
be welcomed, especially because, it deepens our understanding of conflict 
in cross-cultural communication. However, even if these learners develop 
a cognitive linguistic understanding of themselves as native speakers of 
Japanese as well as being native speakers themselves, this does not mean 
that the problem of conflict in actual cross-cultural communication will be 
resolved all at once. This is because information about the Japanese language 
from a cognitive linguistic perspective is still inadequate, and not only is 
there a lack of sufficient understanding by learners, but it is also possible 
that the subjective understanding of Japanese speakers is not sufficient. So, 
even if a typical example is understood, it is difficult to become a guideline 
for avoiding cross-cultural friction in actual conversation situations. In 
other words, there is a big gap between how to aim for the natural Japanese 
generation and how to avoid conflicts that arise when people from different 
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cultures (here, a different understanding of the situation) use Japanese to 
communicate. 

It is the listener and reader, not the speaker, who conclude or recognize 
that a conflict has occurred in cross-cultural communication. Until now, it was 
assumed that native speakers of Japanese were the ones who felt cross-cultural 
conflict in conversations in Japanese. However, in a global environment 
where Japanese is used as a medium language, the problem of conflict is 
not so simple. Japanese by native Japanese speakers may cause cross-cultural 
conflict for speakers of different cultures and Japanese by foreign speakers 
may cause cross-cultural conflicts for native Japanese speakers as well. In 
the following, using the case of Japanese and Chinese as an example, I will 
present a conflict caused by a difference in understanding the situation and 
attempt a cognitive linguistic analysis. 


2.2 Case analysis 
Case 1. [SltH SA ASAE CWO CWE OC, FES THITEL 
fos. al 
“An old lady was having trouble at the crosswalk, so I helped her out.” 


The above example is given as an example sentence for [~LC HIF 
| “~shiteageru” in the book, titled “Japanese Grammar Patterns”. It is an 
example of natural Japanese, and it can be said that the sentence is extremely 
context-dependent. In actual conversations, foreigners often encounter 
such utterances and are puzzled. However, in current Japanese language 
education, there is no education that generates high-context sentences based 
on such subjective grasps, and it is extremely difficult to understand even 
for advanced and N1 level Japanese learners - of course, there are differences 
depending on their mother tongue -. The example sentence above becomes 
the following in Chinese. 


(1) (RB BIT hee WES ERNE, BEE ee, ant 


B@ist4 


(Literally: I saw an old lady having great trouble crossing the road. I 
went to her, took her hand, and led her across the crosswalk.) 
Asanexample of low-context language, you cansee that the necessary items 
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are verbalized. Native Japanese speakers often do not realize that the meaning 
can only be accurately conveyed when the words are supplemented like this. 
Japanese speakers find sentences like the Japanese translation above to be 
repetitive because they say what they understand without saying it, and they 
find the original sentence to be more quickly understood and much preferable. 
This is because Japanese speakers, who tend to grasp things subjectively, 
can imagine the scene even when they are not there, and comprehend it by 
complementing the meaning of the sentence with the image. In other words, 
here, Japanese people are envisaging that they are holding the hand of a 
troubled old lady who cannot cross the pedestrian walkway and walking 
together with her. Therefore, it is considered that, from a Japanese speaker's 
point of view, “highly contextual” means both speakers and listeners picture 
the virtual image of the situation and complement the sentence with it, rather 
than solely relying on the context of the utterance. On the other hand, in the 
case of native Chinese speakers who tend to grasp the situation objectively, 
rather than being present in the situation, they separate themselves from the 
situation as it were, they are getting a panoramic viewpoint and catch hold 
of the situation abstractly. In other words, they show a low-context tendency 
by expressing themselves in a way that is realistic and dependent on the 
situation observed in the utterance. Therefore, when they read the above 
sentence, rather than drawing a concrete image, they tend to understand it 
as, “I held the hand of a troubled old lady on the pedestrian crossway,” i.e., 
they get only the literal meaning. So, it’s no surprise that it feels like it doesn’t 
make sense. To put it another way, speakers of low-context languages prefer 
to express logical consistency in linguistic forms. 

These differences are by no means small. Native Japanese speakers must 
understand that the cause of the conflict in cross-cultural communications 
with foreign language speakers is that such high-context expressions are 
based on subjective understanding, and these expressions are extremely 
difficult to get for foreigners. 


Case 2. An e-mail from a university student 


At a certain university, a Chinese exchange student was unable to meet 
with his seminar teacher at the scheduled time and was unable to get his seal 
of approval for a part-time job. Since he wanted to submit the documents 
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quickly, he had another faculty member sign them. When he typed to his 
seminar teacher as [40/EDBHAF KOK OC. (HOF ICRA VEE REL 
7 | “Because you were away, I asked another teacher to sign for me,”, he was 
severely scolded by his teacher: “What a rude way of speaking!”° 

The writer of this e-mail is a Chinese exchange student who has a low 
context and tends to grasp the situation objectively. From this student’s point 
of view, he could not understand why he was being scolded so harshly even 
though he had accurately conveyed the facts as they were. On the other hand, 
the teacher reading the e-mail is a Japanese speaker and tends to subjectively 
grasp the situation and having high context, was displeased with his saying 
that her absence became the source of bother for another teacher and advised 
him “not to say everything too openly.” In this case, there is a fundamental 
difference between the Chinese | #/ (| “like” and the Japanese | K97/At 
v272 | [youda/mitaida] “similar to/as if”, that is to say, there is a big difference 
concerning the expressions of deduction between Japanese and Chinese. 
From the point of view of a Chinese speaker, the Chinese equivalent of “the 
teacher was absent” is | fifi <7EJ “the teacher was absent”, which is an 
expression that accurately conveys the fact. Here if we choose | ##(| “like” 
as the expression of deduction and say | @HNAFR+AZE | “The teacher does 
not seem to be there’’ it becomes an expression that concludes she is absent 
even if there is no proper confirmation. From a Chinese speaker’s point of 
view, this is disrespectful behavior towards the teacher, and any speaker 
who tends to grasp the situation objectively would feel it. On the other 
hand, Japanese listeners, who tend to grasp things subjectively, are likely to 
argue that the “absence of the teacher” is the cause of asking another teacher 
for a seal of approval even if they are almost certain of the “absence of the 
teacher”. Therefore, by avoiding assertions and using inferential expressions 
to avoid these dangers, we leave the implication that confirmation of absence 
is the speaker’s responsibility. It is easy to have the idea that this leads to 
politeness. The process of thinking and verbalization of both is parallel, so 
to speak. 

Now, what if the positions were reversed? If a Japanese student tells a 
Chinese teacher, “I’ve requested it from another teacher because you were 


6 This is the experience of a Chinese exchange student who was a student of the author. 
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absent”, the Chinese teacher responds suspiciously, maybe unpleasantly, 
“Why didn’t you properly check if I was really absent or not?” It should be 
noted here that, now, both the speaker who sent the e-mail and the listener 
who received the e-mail believe that the unpleasant emotions that they feel 
derive from the personality of the addressee. In other words, it is difficult 
to notice that it is due to cross-cultural conflict caused by differences in 
understanding of the situation. If conflict is triggered by utterances between 
different cultures, or rather between speakers with different understandings 
of the situation, it is necessary to first suspect the possibility that the difference 
in understanding of the situation is the cause of the cross-cultural conflict. 


Conclusion 


Cross-cultural conflict over/to concern the Japanese language occurs 
regardless of whether the person conducting the communication is a native 
Japanese speaker or a foreigner. In other words, conflict is not caused by one 
being right and the other being wrong. Conflict is acknowledged only by the 
listener who perceives it as conflict, and it is not necessarily true that only 
a native speaker can feel the unnaturalness in the sentence. In other words, 
even a native speaker cannot become a custodian of cross-cultural conflict 
through language. In this sense, apart from the tendency of native speakers 
to assume responsibility for Japanese speakers as listeners, cross-cultural 
conflict is decisively the responsibility of listeners, and how to produce natural 
utterances and how to avoid friction are different issues. There is a possibility 
of cross-cultural conflict to occur between people with different perceptions 
of situations, for both native Japanese speakers and native speakers of foreign 
languages who tend to grasp situations objectively, i.e., they are mutually on 
an equal footing. A native Japanese speaker’s natural Japanese may cause 
conflict with a foreign-language speaker who has a different understanding 
of the situation. It seems that neither the field of Japanese language education 
nor the field of cognitive linguistics has actively dealt with such new cross- 
cultural conflicts and produced concrete measures to avoid them. On the 
other hand, while the speaker aims to generate Japanese-like Japanese, it is 
necessary to pay attention to what kinds of conflicts can be caused by the 
difference in understanding of the situation between them. 
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Japanese language education in this paper does not only target foreign 
language speakers. This is because cross-cultural conflict is a problem for 
native Japanese speakers as well. Unless Japanese university students take 
lectures on Japanese language, linguistics, and cross-cultural communication 
theory, they have very few opportunities to notice their tendency to 
understand situations as native speakers. Many people join global companies 
without realizing it. It seems that there are quite a few people who tacitly 
agree that communication within Japanese companies should be handled 
in a Japanese-style “polite” manner. When accepting foreigners, there are 
certainly various acceptance arrangements to prepare. However, there 
is almost no discussion that it is necessary for Japanese people and native 
speakers of Japanese to renew their awareness of the characteristics of cross- 
cultural communication and develop the ability to deal with conflict. This 
is extremely problematic. On the other hand, in current Japanese language 
departments overseas, for example in China, almost no lectures entitled 
“Cross-Cultural Communication” are offered. This might also be an issue for 
future studies. 

Assuming that conflict is inevitable, it is necessary to promote cognitive 
linguistics as a part of Japanese language education, especially the training of 
mentors who understand differences in perceiving situations. 

When working in a global environment, a mentor is someone who gives 
advice based on his/her own experiences -when troubles arise due to cultural 
differences, teaches cultural differences, and helps people when they get angry 
in order not to cut off communications.’ Of course, it is also necessary between 
international students and teachers. A mentor can be a faculty member or 
a student. The goal of mentoring for all speakers is to acquire mentoring 
knowledge and skills. In this way, in the midst of a different culture, everyone 
understands and respects the characteristics of a native speaker of their own 
language, and also understands and respects the characteristics of speakers 
of other languages, aiming for clues mutual understanding. It is necessary to 
think about the problem in question before aiming to become angry and stop 
thinking. So, the knowledge of cognitive linguistics provides the time and 
wisdom to temporarily take care of the problem at such times and reconsider. 


7 See Berlitz Japan edition. 
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From here, it is also necessary for students who are native speakers of 
Japanese to aim to become mentors, and such “Japanese language education” 
is also necessary. I hope that learners will also enjoy different cultures, explain 
their own cultures to others, grow as good mentors, and acquire the ability to 
contribute to cross-cultural communication. This will lead to global mutual 
understanding. Today, you should not quit the company or finish only with 
the experience of practicing another culture if a cross-cultural conflict arises. 

Some say that if English is used as a common language, the cross-cultural 
conflict will not surface. However, considering that the tendency to grasp the 
situation is related to conflict, it turns out that the problem is not so simple. 
English speakers certainly show a tendency to grasp things objectively, 
unlike Japanese speakers. In the first place, Japan has not paid much attention 
to the differences between British and American English. Moreover, even if 
English is used in Japanese global companies, many of the people who speak 
-that specific- English are people from Japan and other Asian countries, and 
of course, they have a different understanding of the situation than native 
English people. Without solving these problems, it would be too hasty to say 
that English should be the common language of companies. Taking a closer 
look at the existence of humans behind words and capturing their close 
relationship with actual utterance is the homework of cognitive linguistics, 
and what we can do is promote and support it. 

As I was keenly aware through the case analysis, research based on 
cognitive linguistics has only just begun in terms of dealing with intercultural 
conflicts. In the future, it will be necessary to clarify the process and conflict 
between cognition and linguistic forms with the aim of mutual understanding 
of researchers who grasp different situations. 
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1. Introduction 


With the increase in the number of local residents with foreign roots, “Easy 
Japanese” for people who do not speak Japanese as their first language has 
been receiving attention. “Easy Japanese” is Japanese that has been simplified 
by controlling the vocabulary and grammar of ordinary Japanese; however, 
there is no established theory as to what constitutes “easy”, and there is 
ambiguity about the matter. 

Therefore, this research, it is aimed to investigate what “Easy Japanese” is, 
how it is simplified, and how native Japanese speakers can make full use of it. 
Hence, “Sign Language News”, which has a track record in broadcasting and 
other activities, is analyzed from the viewpoint of “language simplification” 
in sociolinguistics. 


2. Previous Research 
2.1. Rules of Easy Japanese 


Firstly, the rules of Easy Japanese summarized by Yoshikai are reviewed in 
this section. Regarding the level of grammar and vocabulary of Easy Japanese, 


* This article was orginally published in Japanese: HAASE. [as D FRINR (Le b del ELV AAR 
a] tl Pah§—2—AlJ. PlELLY, 18 38-50, 2022-04-01 http://doi.org/10.14993/00002377. It was ab- 
breviated and translated by Ayse Nur Durmaz for GPJ. 
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he suggests that it is at Level 3 (current N4 and partly N3 of JLPT’) and Level 
4 (current N5 of JLPT) in the old JLPT proficiency levels. (Yoshikai 2020) 

Yoshikai lists three rules for Easy Japanese in speaking. The first rule is 
to “speak clearly”, which implies that it is important to pronounce clearly, 
and without ambiguity. The second rule is to “complete the utterance”; it is 
important to avoid hesitation and speak until the end of the sentence. The 
third rule is to “shorten the utterance”, which means that simple sentences 
are easier to understand. 


2.2. Current Status of Easy Japanese 


In this section, the spread of Easy Japanese as of 2021 is reviewed. According 
to Yoshikai, Easy Japanese had been used in local government policies for a 
long time; however in 2018, the policy changed to attract foreign workers, 
and as a result, it was used in ministerial ordinances such as the Ministry 
of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology and the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and Communications. Also, in 2020, the Immigration Bureau 
and the Agency for Cultural Affairs created and published the “Guidelines 
of Easy Japanese for Residency Support.” Since then, lectures and training 
on Easy Japanese have been actively carried out. There is workshop-style 
training using Easy Japanese for companies with foreign employees, and 
lectures for practicing Easy Japanese for educational institutions with foreign 
children. In addition, in 2020, the “Introductory Easy Japanese” certified 
instructor training course was held. 

The target audience of Easy Japanese is not only foreigners, but also Japanese 
children, the elderly, and people with disabilities. There are many websites 
that post news for children in Easy Japanese, such as Nihongo Kids Corner. 


2.3. Sign Language as a Language 


Ethnologue, a database published by the Minority Language Research 
Group, states that there are approximately more than 7,000 languages in the 


1 Abbreviation for Japanese Language Proficiency Test. The Japanese Language Proficiency Test is a 
test that measures and certifies the Japanese language proficiency of people whose native language 
is not Japanese, conducted by the Japan Foundation and the Japan Educational Exchanges and Ser- 
vices Association. There are 5 levels, with N5 being the easiest and N1 being the most difficult. 
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world, of which 149 are still in use. Sign languages are the languages created 
and used by hearing-impaired people to communicate, and they differ from 
country to country.” There are three types of sign languages used in Japan; 
“Japanese Sign Language,” which is the mother tongue (first language) of 
hearing-impaired people, “Signed Japanese,” which is used by people who 
have lost their hearing due to accidents or illness, and “Intermediate Sign 
Language”, which is used in communication between hearing-impaired 
and hearing people. “Japanese Sign Language” has a vocabulary of about 
5,000 words and has its own grammatical system. On the other hand, Signed 
Japanese and Intermediate Sign Language is based on Japanese. Signed 
Japanese matches sign language words to Japanese grammar and word 
order, and Intermediate Sign Language expresses words in sign language in 
Japanese word order, being supplemented with orally uttered particles. 
There are some differences between Japanese and Japanese Sign 
Language. Japanese sign language expresses words and sentences through 
finger movements, shapes, and facial expressions, and differs from the word 
order and grammar of language spoken by hearing people. According to 
Kamei (2009), the word order of the sentence “Watashi ga tabetai no wa 
sakana desu (What I want to eat is fish)” changes to “Watashi(I)+taberu(to 
eat)t+hoshii(want)+nani(what)+sakana(fish)”. In this case, “I want to eat” is 
expressed by a combination of the sign language of “eat” and “want”, and 
since there are no particles, it can be seen that the grammar is also different 
from Japanese. In addition, facial expressions, as Sign Language differs from 
Japanese, play an important role in Japanese Sign Language. In Japanese Sign 
Language, facial and neck movements and facial expressions also play a role 
in expressing words and sentences, and it is necessary to read them at the 
same time as hand movements. In Japanese Sign Language, if you nod at the 
end of a sentence, it becomes a declarative sentence, and if you stick your 
chin out, it becomes an interrogative sentence asking “what” or “who”. 
Japanese sign language has two characteristics. One of them is called 
CL (Classifier), and it is “a method of focusing on the shape and nature of 
something and conveying it to the other person by capturing the characteristics 
of the object itself, regardless of what it specifically refers to” (Kamei 2009, 


2 Here, it refers to a person who is hearing-impaired before acquiring spoken language. 
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supra). For example, “cane” and “bat” are expressed as “long and narrow 
things” in Japanese Sign Language, and depending on the facial expression 
and the position of the hand, it can mean “cane” or “bat”. The other one is 
finger spelling, which is a method of expressing Japanese syllabary with one 
hand, and it is used for place and people names whose sign language is not 
known to be expressed in sign languages such as Belgium and Denmark, 
and also for new words of which the sign language has not been created. 
However, in conversations between hearing-impaired people, words that can 
be expressed in sign language, such as “nice to meet you”, are not expressed 
by finger spelling alone as “ha, ji, me, ma, shi, te.” 


2.4. Simplification in Japanese Sign Language and Sign Language News 
regarding Easy Japanese 


To summarize the simplification in Japanese Sign Language and Easy 
Japanese in previous research; simplification in Japanese Sign Language is 
simply being able to express the characteristics of things such as shapes and 
figures with hands and fingers, and by combining facial expressions and 
movements, such as expressing concrete objects with facial expressions and 
hand positions. In this way, the vocabulary is reduced; thus, the burden on 
hearing-impaired people is lessened. 

Parenthetically, for the hearing-impaired,’ there are several Sign Language 
News programs on television, by which information is conveyed through 
multiple means such as Japanese Sign Language, audio that is read aloud 
by an announcer, and Japanese subtitles with furigana. There are simplified 
expressions that can also be seen in these voices and subtitles. 

The simplification in easy Japanese is centered on restricting vocabulary 
and character expressions, paraphrasing, using simple sentences, and 
indicating the end of the sentence. In addition, it is necessary to control the 
information given in order to emphasize content delivery; while to avoid 
seeming unnatural to Japanese speakers, it is also important to be careful of 
the selection of the words. Based on this kind of simplification, this research 
does not focus on Japanese Sign Language itself, but further analyzes the 


3 Here, it refers to people with some kind of hearing impairment, such as mild to severe hearing loss 
or deafness. 
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Japanese in the subtitles and audio used in Sign Language News and the 
linguistic simplification in Easy Japanese, in detail, and from their searches 
for ways to make it easier to use Easy Japanese. 


3. Main Survey 
3.1.-Target 


In this research, data is collected and used for analysis from three news 
programs: “General News”, “Easy Japanese news”, and “Sign Language 
News”. Data collection had been carried out for about two months from May 
5th to June 30th, 2021, and news with contents common to the three news 


sections was processed (Figure 1). 


Figure 1: Data information of each news 


General News 


Easy Japanese News | 


Period 5/5/2021 - 6/30/2021 
Medium News Web Hand Story News 845 News Web Easy 
Media Online Tv Broadcast Online 
Subject General Audience Hearing Impaired J soap eerie 
Time 1 to 4 Minutes 
General Japanese Japanese Sign Easy Japanese 
eae Character Tenecae aetars Character 
Buag Information Video ean Information 
With Some Audio Synthesized Speech 
Number Of Items 42 40 40 
392 To 5,449 81 To 1,321 
Characters Ginnie eens 273-394 Characters 


42 General News items were collected from the “News Web” on the 
NHK news site. News Web is targeted at general viewers, and information 
is transmitted in general Japanese using text information and some videos 
with audio. 

40 Sign Language News items were collected from a TV program called 
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“Sign language news 845”. Sign Language News 845 mainly uses Japanese 
sign language for hearing-impaired people along with reading aloud by an 
announcer, and each piece of news is about one to four minutes long. 

For Easy Japanese News, 40 articles were collected from “News Web 
Easy” on the NHK news site, as well as General News. “News Web Easy” is 
mainly targeted at Japanese language learners, and provides text information 
written in easy Japanese. It is also possible to listen to the news with read 
aloud option in AI voice. 

There are 392 to 5,449 characters for General News, 81 to 1321 characters 
for Sign Language News, and 273 to 394 characters for Easy Japanese News 
respectively. 


3.2. Data Collection 
3.2.1 News Web 


The data of General News was collected from News Web which is a news site 
of NHK. News Web contains many interviews and comments, but most of 
them are the comments of cabinet ministers and governors, and each news 
summary is posted at the end of the article. 


3.2.2 Sign Language News 845 


Sign Language News data was collected from a program called “Sign 
Language News 845”, which broadcasts for 15 minutes from 20:45 to 21:00 
from Monday to Friday. In “Sign Language News 845”, there is a headline 
introduction at the beginning of the program, and each piece of news 
introduced is about 4 minutes long, and the short news that follows and news 
about events introduced at the end of the program is about 1 minute long. 
The news about the events does not have sign language or the voice of the 
announcer and is introduced only with video and subtitles. Since the subjects 
of this research are subtitles and audio used for Sign Language News, they 
were excluded from this survey. 

Sign Language News 845 conveys information through multiple means, 
such as voice and sign language interpreters, Japanese Sign Language 
by hearing-impaired newscasters, and Japanese subtitles with furigana; 
however, since the subject of this survey are voice and subtitles, Japanese 
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Sign Language was not included. 


3.2.3 News Web Easy 


News Web Easy, the name of which was changed to Easy Japanese, is used 
to collect General News data. News Web Easy is written in Easy Japanese 
mainly for foreigners living in Japan and children, and it is also possible 
to listen via the read-aloud option at a slightly slower speed with the voice 
created by AI. In addition, it is possible to select the display of furigana and 
select the color-coded display of proper nouns such as personal names, place 
names, and company names. For difficult vocabulary or vocabulary that 
becomes unnatural due to rewriting, explanations are supplemented in the 
sentences, or explanations from dictionaries for elementary school students 
are displayed in a pop-up. 


3.3. Survey method 


General News, Easy Japanese News, and Sign Language News all report the 
same news, but how much difference is there in terms of language? In order 
to clarify this, it is aimed to compare the amount of language (number of 
words, number of sentences, etc.) and the quality of language (differences in 
the vocabulary used, etc.). In terms of the quality of language, the composition 
of the types of vocabulary that appear in each piece of news is examined. In 
addition, it is aimed to compare the vocabulary that appears only in Sign 
Language News or Easy Japanese News and explore the characteristics of 
simplification in news vocabulary from the viewpoint of lexical adjustment 
such as paraphrasing in each news. 

First, the sentence data of the three news programs were run through the 
“KH Coder”* to check the number of sentences and words. Then, the usage 
frequency of the words extracted by KH Coder was calculated and the 150 
words with the highest frequency were analyzed. 

Next, “Reading Tutor’”® was used to examine the difficulty of 150 


4 KH Coder is free software that extracts vocabulary from text data, calculates the number of ex- 
tracted vocabulary and their frequency of use, and displays co-occurrence relationships in graphs 
and diagrams. 

5 Reading Tutor (Ri-dingu Chu-ta) is a Japanese reading comprehension support system, through 
which the difficulty level of the word is displayed after submitting a sentence. The display of 
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frequently used vocabulary words extracted by KH Coder. Then, in order 
to investigate the differences in the vocabulary used in the three news 
programs, the National Institute for Japanese Language and Linguistics’ 
morphological analysis tool “Web Chamame”® was used to compare the 
number of vocabulary used in the three news programs, further investigate 
the differences in the vocabulary used in each program, and analyze the 
differences in the distribution of vocabulary difficulty. 


4. Analysis Results 
4.1 Linguistic Volume 
Al. Word Count 


Three news programs were applied to KH Coder and the words that 
appeared were analyzed. The total number of extracted words was 48,130 for 
General News, 12,835 for audio of Sign Language News, which was about 
one-quarter of the number of words for General News, and 9,862 words for 
subtitles. Easy Japanese News had 8,516 words, which was about one-sixth 
of General News. 

Comparing the top 6 words in Easy Japanese News, “hito (person)” was 
used 69 times, “tsuki (gatsu/getsu)” 63 times, “iu (say)” 62 times, “virus” 55 
times, “Tokyo” 42 times, and “atarashii (new)” 34 times, with “hito”, “tsuki”, 
and “iu” appearing overwhelmingly the most. Comparing the number of 
appearances in General News and Sign Language News respectively, the 
ranking is that “hito” was 5th in General News with 112 times, 21* in Sign 
Language News with 21 times, “tsuki” ranked 3"! in General News with 128 
times, 10th in Sign Language News with 26 times, “iu” ranked 141* in General 
News with 21 times, and 268" in Sign Language News with 4 times. “Virus” 
ranked 32™ in General News 60 times, and 224 in Sign Language News 20 
times. “Hito” and “iu” were not necessarily the top words in General News 
and Sign Language News. Hence, it was assumed that easy Japanese news 
tends to use simpler words such as “hito” and “iu” when paraphrasing. 


vocabulary difficulty is based on the Japanese Language Proficiency Test. 
6 Web Chamame is a tool that divides sentences into morphemes, which are the smallest meaning- 
ful units, and determines the parts of speech and type of each word. 
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A1.2 Number Of Sentences/Phrases 


Comparing the number of sentences that made up a single piece of news, 
the average for general news was 20 sentences, for sign language news 11 
sentences, and for Easy Japanese News, 7 sentences. Compared to General 
News, the number of sentences in Sign Language News is about half, and 
that in Easy Japanese news is about one-third; thus, it can be seen that there 
are fewer sentences when the target audience is limited from general readers 
to hearing-impaired people and Japanese learners. 

In addition, when all the collected news was divided into phrases based 
on the manual “Criteria for Identifying Phrases” in “How to Build a Corpus 
of Spoken Japanese,” the average number of phrases in one sentence was 18 
in General News, while Sign Language News had an average of 7 phrases, 
(less than half of General News), and Easy Japanese News had an average of 
10 phrases, (about half of General News). Hence, it can be observed that the 
length of the sentences in Sign Language News and Easy Japanese News is 
shorter than in General News. 

Furthermore, regarding the end-of-sentence expressions, interviews and 
comments were written in a da-dearu style in General News, and other 
sentences were written in desu-masu style. The subtitles of Sign Language 
News ended with a full-word stop or da-dearu style, but the audio was ina 
desu-masu style. On the other hand, the end of the sentences of Easy Japanese 
News were all in desu-masu style, even for press conferences. 


4.2. Language Quality 


The quality of language here refers to differences in lexical levels, word types, 
and paraphrasing. For each news program, firstly KH Coder was used and 
the top 150 words that were frequently used were extracted. The vocabulary 
level was further investigated using Reading Tutor. 

As a result, General News and Sign Language News had the most 
vocabulary from N2 and N3, but Easy Japanese News had the most vocabulary 
from N5 for beginners. Of the top 150 words used in Easy Japanese News, 
N5 and N4 combined accounted for 58 %, with a high usage frequency of 63 
%. Also, from the figure below, it can be observed in Easy Japanese News 
the number of words and the number of times they were used from N1 and 
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other vocabulary were smaller than at other levels. News Web Easy used 
N4 vocabulary in general, and in this survey, it was also found that it was 
generally the same (Figures 2, 3, 4, 5). 


Figure 2: Vocabulary Extracted From General News and Their Frequency 
(General News) 


o | 
fox 


Figure 3: Vocabulary Extracted From Sign Language News and Their Frequency(Audio) 
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Figure 4: Vocabulary Extracted From Sign Language News (Subtitles) and Their Frequency 
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Figure 5: Vocabulary Extracted From Easy Japanese News and Their Frequency 
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Language 


Web Chamame was used to investigate three news word types. General 
News consisted of 1038 Japanese words, 1818 Chinese words, 62 mixed 
words, 284 loanwords, and 281 proper nouns. The audio of the sign language 
news consisted of 560 Japanese words, 932 Chinese words, 32 mixed words, 
97 loan words, and 102 proper nouns. Easy Japanese News contained 287 
Japanese words, 271 Chinese words, 9 mixed words, 55 loanwords, and 107 
proper nouns. 

General News and Sign Language News were most often written in 
Chinese, while Easy Japanese News was most often written in Japanese. 
There was not much difference between the number of words in Chinese 
and Japanese in Easy Japanese News; the large difference between General 
News and Sign Language News demonstrated that general Japanese news 
tends to use more Chinese than Japanese. Since Chinese words can express 
meanings with a small number of characters, it is assumed that Chinese 
words would be used more frequently in Sign Language News, which has a 
limited broadcasting time. 


Proper Nouns 


There were six categories for proper nouns: “People names”, “Place names”, 
“Facility names”, “Organization names”, “Legal names”, and “Others” 
(Figure 6). 
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Figure 6: Vocabulary For Each Classification Of Proper Nouns in Three News Programs 


Firstly, comparing the number of words for people’s names with General 
News, the number of words in Sign Language News is about one-fourth, 
and that in Easy Japanese News is about one-sixth. In General News, the 
comments of representatives of each party and experts are listed along 
with the names of organizations and people they belong to. For the same 
reason, the number of words for organization names was also considered 
to be less than half that of General News in both Sign Language News and 
Easy Japanese News. Also, in General News, people’s names are listed along 
with opinions, but in the case of the necessary information in Sign Language 
News and Easy Japanese News, the names of people are simply rephrased as 
“experts,”; and for that reason, it is speculated that the number of words for 
people names in Sign Language News and Easy Japanese News decreased 
significantly. 

As for facility names, the number of words in General News is considerably 
larger than in other news programs. It is assumed that the main reason for 
this is the difference in news information about Olympic spectator numbers. 
General News listed the names of the facilities to be used for the Olympics 
and their capacity, but Sign Language News and Easy Japanese News did not 
include that information. This was assumed to reflect the recognition of the 
importance of capacity. 
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Paraphrasing 


Based on the aforementioned results, what kinds of paraphrases were done 
for Sign Language News and Easy Japanese News were analyzed. 

In Sign Language News, there were specific paraphrases such as “Kansai” 
to “Osaka, etc.”; whereas there were paraphrases such as “25" of April” to 
“last month”. In addition, there were paraphrases of Chinese words into 
Japanese, suchas “shiyou (use)” to “tsukau (use)”, and paraphrases of a group 
of words into single words. Many sentences in Sign Language News are the 
same as sentences in “General News,” and word-to-word paraphrasing not 
being frequent, there were many changes in expressions unique to the news. 


Paraphrasing That Is Not “From Difficult To Easy” 


One of the differences between the paraphrasing methods of Sign Language 
News and Easy Japanese News is the difference in the vocabulary level of 
words paraphrased in General News and Sign Language News and Easy 
Japanese News. Most of the Easy Japanese News paraphrases were from 
difficult to easy vocabulary, but Sign Language News did not necessarily 
paraphrase from difficult to easy, and sometimes paraphrased more difficult 
Chinese words than the vocabulary of General News. For example, when 
paraphrasing a group of words into single words, expressions such as “hijouni 
kibishii (extremely severe)” were used in General News, while expressions 
such as “hippaku (tight)” was used in Sign Language News. This rephrasing 
is not a simplification in the sense of adjusting the difficulty of the vocabulary 
level. 

The reason behind this issue is considered to be that the broadcast time of 
Sign Language News is limited to 15 minutes, and the program structure is 
to convey seven news stories within that time; so it is necessary to shorten the 
time spent on one news story. In order to avoid wasting time by repeatedly 
using a group of words, even difficult vocabulary must be paraphrased into 
accurate Chinese words. In other words, the simplification in Sign Language 
News does not mean paraphrasing it into simple vocabulary, but using 
multiple means of expression, including sign language, subtitles, and audio, 
to convey information to hearing-impaired people in a limited broadcast 
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time. It can be said that it is an adjustment that puts emphasis on conveying. 
This point will be discussed later in Section 5. 


5. Consideration 


In this research, the focus was on the vocabulary level, paraphrasing, and 
information content of each news item. It was found that the simplification 
common to Sign Language News and Easy Japanese News was to shorten the 
sentences, reduce the number of sentences in the news as a whole, and extract 
the necessary parts of the information. On the other hand, some differences 
in simplification were also observed. 1) Style, 2) adjustment of information, 
3) paraphrasing, 4) who the language used is, and 5) simplification in Easy 
Japanese are discussed in the following sub-sections. 


5.1 Style 


In Sign Language News, most of the audio parts end in desu-masu style, but 
in the subtitles being with a noun ending or da-dearu style, multiple writing 
styles were used at the same time. On the other hand, Easy Japanese News 
had simple sentences ending in desu-masu style, and press conferences and 
interviews were also standardized in desu-masu style. 


5.2 Adjustment of Information 


In Sign Language News, some of the footage from General News was used 
for press conferences and interviews, and they were broadcasted with 
subtitles. Information is adjusted by adding subtitles, and information with 
low importance and urgency is deleted to simplify as a whole. 

In Easy Japanese News, information such as interviews necessary for the 
target foreigners is used, but in the sense of information adjustment, instead 
of using them the way they were, they were narrowed down to the necessary 
information. An example of this is proper nouns such as place names and 
personal names. 
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5.3 Paraphrase 


Sign Language News did not have many paraphrases of vocabulary from 
General News. The vocabulary of N2/N3 is used most often, and vocabulary 
that is difficult with audio alone was supplemented with visual information 
through video and subtitles. 

On the other hand, Easy Japanese News has the most N5 vocabulary and 
more paraphrasing methods than Sign Language News, the first method being 
paraphrasing Chinese words into Japanese, such as “kansen (infection)” to 
“utsuru (to infect)”, the second method being converting difficult kanji into 
simple kanji, such as “heni (change)” to “henka (change)”, the third method 
is changing Chinese words to English words, such as “saigai (disaster)” 
to “risuku (risk)”, the fourth method being rephrasing some words into a 
group of words, such as “heinen (normal year)” to “itsumono toshi (normal 
year)”, and the fifth method being indicating specifically in the same way as 
Sign Language News. Vocabulary for N5 and Né4 of the Japanese Language 
Proficiency Test was used without change, and vocabulary for higher levels 
was replaced with simpler words as much as possible. 

These are paraphrases with lexical restrictions that do not deviate from 
the context. Comparing Sign Language News and Easy Japanese News, it can 
be observed that the vocabulary used was different according to the target. 


3.4 Simplification For Whom? 


The use of multiple writing styles and paraphrasing in Sign Language News 
is further examined in this section. 

As a premise for simplification, it is necessary to keep in mind that there 
is a big difference between Japanese learners who need Easy Japanese and 
hearing-impaired people who are native Japanese speakers, in the sense of 
Japanese proficiency. Hearing-impaired people who watch Sign Language 
News are native speakers of Japanese who live in Japan and understand 
Japanese on a daily basis, even if sign language is their first language. This 
does not simply refer to vocabulary and grammar, but rather a knowledge 
of the Japanese language (multiple writing styles, etc.) and an understanding 
of the social context behind the news. Sign Language News provides audio, 
sign language, and captions (a means of conveying information by ending the 
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sentences with nouns or using dearu style). Both the use of multiple writing 
styles and the frequent use of Chinese characters are necessary adjustments 
in terms of conveying information accurately in a limited amount of time. 
On the other hand, for those who need Easy Japanese News, Japanese is just 
a foreign language, and the writing style is only desu-masu style, sentences 
and the vocabulary at the beginner level, limitation of information related to 
social context are required. In other words, even if it is simplified Japanese, the 
Japanese used in Sign Language News may not necessarily be “easy.” 


5.5 Simplification In Easy Japanese 


As mentioned above, in order to make complicated things with a lot of 
information easy, it is important to first judge whether the information 
is necessary and organizes the information. Then, it becomes “easy” by 
changing sentences that are complicated into simpler sentences, shortening 
sentences, and adjusting the end of sentences. In doing so, it is determined 
that by adjusting the paraphrase to match the context when paraphrasing 
so that it does not sound unnatural, supplementing the explanation if it is 
difficult, and using simple grammatical patterns, natural Easy Japanese can 
be created. 


6. Summary 


In this research, by comparing Easy Japanese News and Sign Language News, 
the difference in simplification between Easy Japanese and Sign Language 
News was clarified. 

Both Easy Japanese and Sign Language News use general Japanese 
simplifications to suit the target audience, but the method of adjustment 
varies depending on the target audience. Since Easy Japanese News is aimed 
at foreigners who are learning the Japanese language, the vocabulary should 
be paraphrased into simple vocabularies such as N5 or N4 of the Japanese 
Language Proficiency Test, and simple sentence patterns should be used 
instead of using various sentence patterns.’ Japanese speakers need to adjust 


7 Of course, foreign learners come from a wide variety of backgrounds. There are many points to 
consider, such as the fact that the Chinese language is not necessarily an obstacle for the person. 
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their language, such as paraphrasing into simple vocabulary or making simple 
sentences according to the Japanese level of the person who is targeting Easy 
Japanese. 

On the other hand, Sign Language News conveys information by 
compensating for the lack of hearing ability with sign language, simplified 
expressions, subtitles, etc. Despite the hearing impairment, adjustment of the 
vocabulary that is for Japanese learners (difficult to easy) is not necessary; 
rather, it is necessary to adjust the amount of information and the method of 
dissemination of information. 

For these reasons, in simplifying Japanese, it is necessary to adjust the 
vocabulary and speaking style according to the addressee, yet one should 
also be aware of the diversity since what is said (information) and how it 
is said (method) differs according to the situation. For those who speak 
Japanese as their first language, this will lead to the development of diverse 
communication skills with diverse people. 
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Translated Abstracts of Selected Recent Japanese Literature 


Public Opinion on Constitutional Amendment in Postwar Japan: An Analysis of 
a “Pooling the Polls” Method! 


Hirofumi Miwa, Shiro Sakaiya 


The purpose of this study is to track the changes in the post-war constitutional 
awareness of the Japanese public by comprehensively analyzing the results 
of opinion polls on the constitution conducted by 7 major post-war research 
organizations. By using a “pooling the polls” method that applies a dynamic 
linear model, it is possible to estimate the potential support/opposition rate 
for the constitutional amendment after taking into account the differences in 
question content and wording, the trends for each research organization and 
research methods, and sampling errors. From the estimation results, it can be 
seen that in the 1950s, according to the perception of voters, constitutional 
amendment meant a total revision of the Constitution, while in the 1960s-80s, 
the issue converged on the revision of Article 9, and that in the 1990s and 
2000s, voters became clearly aware of issues other than Article 9, and after the 
Koizumi administration, the focus was once again narrowing down to Article 
9 issue. Furthermore, the results of the analysis of the question content and 
wording suggest that the revision of Article 9 is generally perceived by voters 
as the revision of paragraph 2 (of Article 9) only, and that association with 
war increases the rate of opposition to the revision of Article 9. 


>, 
“ 


A Study on the Civilian Control concerning the Constitution of Japan, 
Article 66" Paragraph 2? 


Isaku Shibata 


Even on a global scale, the Self-Defense Forces have become a modern and 
large-scale military force. Immediately after World War II, the Constitution 
of Japan renounced war in Article 9, and the concept of “civilians” was listed 
in Article 66, which put the “civilians” in charge of the administration of 


1 TARA AR A © Ri a ale ER PK Uc LS 5) HT J https://doi.org/10.7218/nenpouseijiga- 
ku.71.1 34 Translated by Emel Salk. 

2 [vevry-aybu—wvichhstS—Bs: AAR RIK 66 658238 Ic BAHEL TC J https://opac.ll.chi- 
ba-u.jp/da/curator/107966/ Translated by Emel Salk. 
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the Constitution of Japan. When Japan shifts its policy toward the active 
exercise of the right of collective self-defense, what would “civilians” mean, 
corresponding to the current state of Japan? Taking into account the meaning 
at the time of the enactment of the Constitution of Japan and the significance 
of “civilian control” (control of the armed forces by the civilian population; 
the same shall apply hereinafter) in other countries, this paper clarifies the 
meaning of “civilians” in light of (draft of) the amendment of the Constitution 
of Japan, which will follow the development of the security related laws. 


>, 
~ 


Democracy and Constitutional Amendment regarding 
the Constitution of Japan* 


Ryosuke Yamada 


(A Short Summary) 


This paper discusses the meaning of democracy and how it relates to 
constitutional studies. First, it is important to understand that the concept 
of democracy is ambiguous and has different meanings depending on 
one’s perspective. Second, from a constitutional perspective, democracy is 
important because it guarantees people’s freedoms and rights. However, it is 
important to keep in mind the paradoxical nature of democracy, namely, the 
fact that democratic power necessarily involves a minority with organized 
coercion. Finally, this report argues that democracy is defined in the 
Constitution of Japan and should be practiced in a manner that protects the 
freedoms and rights of the people. 

The report will examine how democracy has been enshrined and 
institutionalized in the Constitution of Japan and will touch upon the 
recent debate on constitutional reform, particularly the amendment of 
the Constitutional Amendment Clause. I would also like to examine the 
significance and challenges of constitutional reform from the perspectives of 
the “democratic process” and “realization of constitutional values”. 

A more democratic revision of the Constitution, both In terms of content 


3 [ARERR ICBUS7E772— ERAGE] http://id.nii.ac.jp/1410/00015261/ Summarized by 
Emel Salk. 
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and procedure, will be achieved by diluting the confrontational political 
ideology of “constitutional revision versus constitutional protection”, and 
developing a new approach that looks at other issues besides Article 9. In 
order to realize this, each citizen must have a sense of ownership of national 
elections and constitutional reform as their own problem and in that way, the 
Constitution can be revised not simply by the majority, but by the will of the 
entire nation, including the opinions of minority groups, in other words, by 
returning to the original principles of democracy. 


7 
“~~ 


The Process of Making “Draft of Constitutional Revisions by Hisatada 
HIROSE”: The Note of Arguments About Constitutional Revisions* 


Keisuke Arakuni 


(A Short Summary) 


Inspired by the NHK program named “The Constitution and the Japanese: 
1949-64, the Unknown Offence and Defence” that featured part of the process 
of drafting the Constitutional Revision Draft (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Hirose Tentative Draft”) published in 1957 by Hisatada Hirose, this paper 
will summarize part of the process of preparing the “Hirose Proposal “based 
on various documents in “Documents Related to Tatsuo Sato”, and will then 
discuss some of the contents of the “Hirose Proposal”. 

It is fair to say that the framework of the constitutional revision proposal 
that later became the “Hirose Tentative Plan” had long been formulated in 
Hirose’s mind. First, the process that led to the completion of the “Hirose 
Draft”, a possible “prototype” and the people who were involved in its 
creation are traced. Most of the ideas about constitutional revision that appear 
in “Document for Free Discussion on the Issue of Constitutional Revision 
(Hirose Draft) “ dated August 5, 1955, are reflected in the “Hirose Tentative 
Draft,” although there are some differences, it is safe to say that this is the 
“prototype” of the “Hirose Draft” of 1957. 

According to various documents in the “Sato Tatsuo Documents,” the 


4 STARS | O (FBG — RR REUICE fit ICO VC OF 
hogaku.37.0_1 Summarized by Emel Salk. 
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“Hirose Draft,” was at least completed through consideration and revision 
of the following drafts: (I) “Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of 
Japan” dated April 28, 1956 (“Initial Draft’), (ii) “Tentative Draft for Revision 
of the Constitution of Japan” dated August 25, 1956 (“First Amendment” 
draft ), (iii) “Tentative Draft for Revision of the Constitution of Japan” dated 
October 31, 1956 (“Revised Version”). Lastly, the discussed contents of the 
“Hirose Proposal” are its provisions on the supreme command authority of 
the military, therefore the evaluation of the “Hirose Draft” as a whole cannot 
be based on this paper. 


On Liberal Democratic Party’s 
Draft Revision of Japanese Constitution’ 
Shigeaki Iijima 
(A Short Summary) 


On April 27, 2012, the Liberal Democratic Party (LDP), which has made the 
enactment of an independent constitution its party policy since its formation, 
prepared the “Draft for Revision of the Constitution of Japan” (hereinafter 
referred to as the LDP “Constitution Draft”). As a constitutional scholar, I 
feel it is my social responsibility to present what kind of changes the LDP 
“Constitutional Revision Draft” may bring about in Japanese society. 

In this paper, I would like to outline the LDP “Draft Constitution” and its 
problems and present them to the sovereign citizens of Japan. It is not possible 
to discuss all the issues in this paper, therefore I would like to focus on the 
issues surrounding the creation of a “national defense force,” which were 
widely covered in the media before the House of Representatives election in 
December 2012. 

If the National Defense Force is created, there is a possibility that doctors, 
nurses, construction workers, civil engineers, seamen, and people engaged in 
the transportation industry will be sent to the battlefield. If the Constitution, 


5 (ARG ARB REEOIERS | icv» TJ http://doi.org/10.15012/00000154 Summarized by Emel 
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which is the basis of national politics, is revised, it is highly likely that the state 
of the nation and people’s lives will change. The problem is defined as “Japan 
turning into a country capable of waging war even overseas”. The missions 
of the National Defense Forces are examined one by one and the possible 
effects and issues are presented and discussed further throughout Chapter 
3. Finally in Chapter 4, how sovereigns should respond to the change of the 
Constitution of Japan is explained in the light of three titles: (1) Why change 
the Constitution of Japan? (2) What do you think of the Liberal Democratic 
Party’s “Constitutional Revision Draft, (3) Referendum on Constitutional 
Reform. 


Problems of the Bill for a Referendum 
on the Amendment of the Constitution of Japan® 


Shigeaki lijima 


This article focuses on the problems of the bill for a referendum on the 
Amendment of the Constitution of Japan. This issue is of great importance 
to Japan’s sovereignty and military independence throughout history. The 
paper first establishes the previous political developments, then explains 
the reasons and effects of related events through the use of examples, 
numbers, metaphors, data, and historical connections. On December 2, 1952, 
the Electoral System Investigation Committee introduced and pushed for 
the idea by publishing guidelines in this respect and submitting outlines. 
However, this attempt only remained as an “intention” for over 50 years 
and was not executed due to concerns of misunderstandings and confusion. 
On November 16, 2001, the matter arose once more as the supporters of the 
constitutional revision became the overwhelming majority in the Parliament, 
thus, the “Bill for a Referendum on the Amendment of the Constitution of 
Japan” was announced. The government appealed to the Parliament, and the 
Democratic Party was also moderately supportive. As the amendment started 
to become a reality, it was urged that the amendment process be codified 


6 TARE RIAOUIEFHICBLS SKE IOM ARS http://doi.org/10.34360/00009758 Summa- 
rized by Dilara Nur Onelge. 
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in law. The article then delves into the details of the definitions, types, and 
distinctions of “constitution” and “constitutional amendment”. Throughout 
the paper, the discussions are grounded on the aforementioned constitutional 
theory. Japan’s constitution is one that focuses on guaranteeing individual 
rights, and it may limit state power to do so. Constitutions are to be stable, 
while the conditions of politics and economy are infinitely dynamic. Thus, 
there are fair grounds for amendments, as no constitution can choose not 
to respond to contemporary issues. The constitution of Japan stipulates that 
for an amendment, the votes of 2/3s or more of all members of each party 
and a majority vote in a national referendum are required. However, the 
problem rises as the people in charge are reluctant to amend the constitution 
in favour of waiving their current power. Furthermore, numerous historians 
and politicians are against referendums as people are infinitely easy to 
manipulate, and a competent question is enough to get the desired answer 
out of them. In brief, the referendum was seen as a desperate attempt, and 
the result of the parliament will inherently favour those in power. In addition 
to these problems, the outcome of the referendum may also be influenced by 
where the threshold for the necessary votes is set. Thus, the authorities once 
more have a window to exert power and manipulate results. Other examples 
of this include the prohibition of reporting any sided news or the exclusion 
of many citizens from the referendum campaign, which are unjustified 
restrictions of freedom of expression, making the situation anti-democratic. 
That the authorities denounced virtually all commentary on the issue, which 
led to the public not being able to discuss and debate on their own terms. Ina 
country where the people cannot decide for the country, national sovereignty 
is inadequate. The article concludes that for a reliable and fair referendum, 
people need to be exposed to all information and form their own opinions 
freely. Potential dangers will always be present, but it is possible to diminish 
them when people are given the power and respect they need to determine 
their future. 
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Memorandum on the Referendum Law for the Constitutional Amendments: 
From the Perspective of the People’s Freedom of Speech and the Right to Know’ 


Hiroyuki Ota 


This article tackles the questions of how the majority approval in a referendum 
can be determined, and the procedures the National Assembly needs to 
follow to propose constitutional amendments. The instances in which there 
are multiple items in question entail the right to propose referendums, 
which, however, makes conducting the referendum much more difficult and 
complicated. There are numerous incentives for Japan to consider revising 
its constitution, almost all of which are grounded on reinforcing sovereignty 
and enabling independent armed forces. In the 1990s, Japan enacted the 
Peace Keeping Operation Cooperation Law and was expected to contribute 
to efforts on keeping the peace. The Gulf War gave rise to discussions about 
Japan’s army being employed overseas, as it was named “Self-defense Forces”. 
Thus, Japan’s armed forces were renamed “Peace Keeping Security Forces” 
and were able to expand. In the 2000s, with the agreement of both houses 
of parliament, the Constitutional Research Commission was established. 
The report is filed after 5 years of research indicating that there is a virtual 
possibility of some revisions to the constitution in the not-too-distant future. 
The contention lies in the fact that the referendum is imperative for the 
amendment to be settled, however, the conditions for the referendum are not 
ideal or currently attainable. This paper focuses on the significance of freedom 
of expression and the right to know of sovereign citizens for the amendment 
and shows that freedom of the mass media is fundamental to ensure these. 
The amendment is the culmination of the exercise of sovereign power by the 
people of the country, however, it is not rendered fully possible due to the 
current constitution which adopts “representative democracy”, which means 
people can only choose their representatives, and the representatives do the 
rest for them. In the referendum, each person will get to decide on their own, 
and for them to make the wisest decision, they need to have all the necessary 
information on public policy. It is continuously emphasized that people 
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have the right to know and express themselves freely, and the media has the 
immunity to report on people’s rights to inform them. Although, there have 
been applications to bar discussions or endorsements about the referendum, 
such as Article 43 which prohibits state officials from partaking in any 
explicit activity concerning the referendum. Along with the Constitutional 
Declaration that prohibits foreign nationals from speaking out about the 
constitutional amendment, it is safe to say that people are discouraged to 
teach or learn about the subject matter, and they are expected to cast their 
votes while insufficiently informed. The article delves into all kinds of details 
regarding the issue and refers to every law, act, article, and provision by 
number. It concludes that the impediment of sovereign people’s freedom 
of speech and right to know under any circumstance is unacceptable, and 
especially on a matter of public interest such as the constitutional amendment, 
people need to be communicated all information and rendered able to express 
their opinions. 


The Making of the Amendment Clause in the Japanese Constitution —Formati- 
on Process of the MacArthur Draft and its Background-® 


Masatoshi Takahashi 


The fundamental concept of the amendment provisions of the Japanese 
Constitution was under the influence of the McCarthyist theory of 
constitutional revision. The manner in which the amendment provisions to 
the Constitution of Japan, including the theory of limits of the amendment, 
are interpreted in the circumstances of its origin is overwhelmingly in line 
with the process of formation undertaken by the draft lawmakers of the 
European countries. This paper focuses on the issue of restrictions to revisions. 
Modifications to the amendment were restricted from as early as the 6" of 
February, 1946, on which even the Emperor’s authority was not sufficient for 
revisions, but needed to be in tandem with the executive committee. Thus, 
the power to execute constitutional amendments was exclusively limited 
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to the formal authority. From then on, a designated session to revise the 
constitution was held yearly in the Parliament. In the “Review Clause”, it 
was Stated that the constitution will not be amended for the next 10 years, 
ie., until 1955. Then, the constitutional revision was proposed by the two- 
thirds majority of the Parliament and approved by the three-fourths majority. 
The exceptional features of this provision are that it can be revised only by 
a special majority vote of the Parliament, and it includes a peculiar section 
where it presumes unusual circumstances for Japan, such as the prohibition 
period for revisions and periodic reconsideration. The reason for this is 
Article 24 of the first draft which stipulates that the Parliament is the only 
body empowered to amend the constitution. Furthermore, Article 5 states 
that the only duty of the Emperor is to affix an official seal and promulgate 
all constitutional revisions. In light of both of these articles, there is a clear 
intention to stop the Emperor’s authority over the constitution. The Emperor’s 
Committee argued that the Japanese people are not ready for the operation 
of democracy, but the Parliament did not risk losing their new constitution 
through revisions pushed for by the single will of the Emperor. Moreover, 
the requirement for a fairly high approval rate of two-thirds to three-quarters 
for proposals and ratifications of amendments suggests that actual changes 
to the constitution may not really be plausible, and the political whims of the 
majority may steer the results. Many objected to the prohibitions periods for 
revisions by asserting that one generation should not have the right to restrict 
the next generation’s freedom to amend the constitution according to the 
needs and conditions of their time. The article delves into further detail on 
the grounds for making the amendments and the circumstances surrounding 
the framework and timeline. 
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Significance of Unwritten Constitution in England and Japan: 
as Help of Consideration of the Problem of Amendment to the 
Japanese Constitution? 


Yoshimine Komori 


The concept of the English unwritten constitution could be a guiding help 
to Japan in the process of revising its constitution. The English unwritten 
constitution ensures the maintenance of old and good tradition and 
civilization, flexible correspondence to changing social circumstances, and 
stability of legal life by not calling an unconstitutionality in question. This 
is of great importance in the current case of Japan, in which discussions 
concerning the problem of amendments to the Constitution are terribly 
commonplace. Numerous drafts are proposed constantly. This paper argues 
for an unwritten constitution for Japan, as it would undoubtedly be the most 
suitable option for a country older than England such as Japan. Firstly, the 
general idea of an unwritten constitution is explained in detail, then the 
sources and merits of current unwritten constitutions are demonstrated, the 
significance of this type of constitution for Japan is put into perspective, and 
finally, a comparative study of the Magna Carta of England and the 17 Articles 
Constitution of Japan is illustrated. A constitution is essential, in the abstract 
sense, a set of conventions and practices that define the relationship between 
the State, various national institutions, and all the citizens. It usually exists 
as a single legal code, enacted in a form, and establishes the basic operating 
principles of the jury. Written or unwritten, all constitutions conform to 
this meaning and fulfill the obligations that arise from the definition. There 
are historical similarities between England, a country with an unwritten 
constitution, and Japan. For instance, England has a Superior Court, which 
is absolutely binding on all other courts and is likewise definitely non- 
obedient. The bodies to exercise their judicial power were elected through 
an elaborate process and met intricate criteria: they needed to be permanent 
aristocrats over the age of 75, be within the House of Lords, and be chosen 
by the advice of the Queen or the Prime Minister. At the same time, Japan’s 
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highest administrative organ was operating very alike, it was named the 
House of Peers, and its chairmen would be one of the nobles of the House. 
Other similar ways of operation include the first instance of Civil Law and the 
Court of Appeal in both countries. The strength and culture of the unwritten 
constitution of England manifest through many aspects, such as the solidarity 
between the House of Commons and House of Lords, practices of Morality 
through decree, and the successful evasion of political setbacks. Furthermore, 
the more rigid the law, the more difficult it is to revise. Thus, an unwritten 
constitution is flexible and can be modified more quickly to meet the needs of 
the changing times. It responds to the people whom it serves. It contributes 
to the stability of the legal and political life of the citizens. The potency and 
prosperity of the unwritten constitution are obvious to understand; England 
was the first and only country to adopt it in the 13" century, long before other 
nations started to configure their own laws in the 17" century, and England’s 
constitution is the one in auspicious use. 


>, 
~~ 


Comments on the Chapter I “The Emperor” of the Draft 
for the Amendment of the Constitution of Japan by the 
Liberal Democratic Party of Japan: In Contrast to the Current 
Constitution” 


Toru Enoki 


This paper presents a discussion of the current Constitution of Japan and 
the Liberal Democratic Party’s (LDP) draft revision through a comparison of 
the notion of “Emperor”. The interpretation of the imperial system by both 
sides is provided and clarified comprehensively. Japan has been governed by 
the sovereignty of its people, based on the separation of the three branches 
of power: executive, legislative, and judicial. The government of Japan is 
established by the trust of the citizens from whom its authority is derived. It is 
emphasized that the foundations of the current constitution are the universal 
principles of humanity. However, LDP introduces a new notion of regulation 
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based on the theory of innate human rights. They created the draft with the 
purpose of a new constitution on par with Japan’s ideals. They argue that 
the current constitution does not mention respect for fundamental human 
rights. Its definition of state does not coincide with constitutionalism, in 
which the state protects or serves the people. The problems with the current 
constitution are that it is outdated, and is grounded on ambiguous ideas 
such as history and culture. It refers to the Emperor, who is but a symbol, as 
being superior to the people. When Japan adopted the Constitution of Japan, 
the imperial system ceased to exist, however, the “Emperor” remained as a 
symbol in the Constitution. The reason why is that Japan acted in line with 
the theory of continuity, which means the Emperor has no power over the 
Constitution, but has the authority to act on matters not prohibited by the 
Constitution. Some claim that the notion of “Emperor” is to be interpreted 
declaratively, he is not granted powers or roles, he is but a symbol of the 
State. The other line of thought is named the rupture theory, which urges for 
complete severance from the Emperor. The Emperor should not be able to 
operate outside of matters over which the Constitution does not grant him 
explicit authority. In LDP’s draft, the Emperor is retained as a symbol of State 
and unity but is not specified as Head of State. Thus, it is reinforced that 
the people and the law are sovereign, and there is no power above them. 
Whereas the current constitution refers to the Emperor as a crowned being 
and is open to interpretations that consider him the sovereign Head of State. 
Other issues include the absence of the national anthem and flag in the 
current constitution, and there being a separate law concerning the two. The 
LDP’s draft advocates for the national anthem and flag to be provided in the 
Constitution as they are the true symbol of the sovereignty and freedom of 
a country, which all the people respect and internalize. In conclusion, the 
LDP’s draft focuses on subjects pertaining to the rights and sovereignty of 
citizens, and restricting the authority given to the Emperor. 
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Yuzo Nagata and Hikari Egawa. Bir Kentin Toplumsal Tarihi 
Acisindan Osmanl1’nin Son Déneminde Istanbul‘da Tiyatro ve 
Cevresi (Late Ottoman Istanbul Theater from a Japanese 


Perspective). (Istanbul: Dergah Yayinlar1, 2021). 


Selcuk Esenbel 


This review focuses on the late nineteenth-century interaction between 
European theater forms and content with traditional and Western-style Turkish 
drama practices in Ottoman Istanbul from a novel Japanese perspective. The 
paper will start with an expose of the topic through the recent publication of 
Yuzo Nagata and Hikari Egawa on the Theater and its Circle in late Ottoman 
Istanbul from the perspective of the social history of a city. 

The study of Nagata and Egawa is based on a rich collection of more than 
170 nineteenth-century play posters and archival materials of the Ottoman 
Istanbul theater world that Nagata collected while he was a student and 
doing research in the Ottoman archives back in the 1960s when he used to 
stroll in the old book stores of the city that have unfortunately waned away 
to this date. The collection became the foundation of an important study 
that develops a complex comparative analysis of the divergent attitudes that 
traditional Turkish theater and traditional Kabuki of Japan showed toward 
Westernization. The topic of Late Ottoman Istanbul Theater from a Japanese 
Perspective, thus, reveals the mobility and transformation of European 
culture in different geographic and social settings as part of the “civilizing 
process” of reforms for the sake of “modernizing” these societies. The 
Euro-Turkish or Euro-Japanese interaction in the example of theater culture 
surfaces as local encounters of transfers that represent the globally dynamic 
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history of westernization beyond Europe in distinct patterns that need further 
investigation. The history of European theater’s encounters between Istanbul 
and Tokyo resulted in multiple combinations of the local with the West, but 
also exhibited a distinct pattern of two theaters namely the Western-based 
mode of dramatic theater and the co-eval transformation of the local earlier 
traditional forms by using Western components into a new form of theater. 

The Nagata Yuzo and Hikari Egawa’s book on Late Ottoman Istanbul 
Theater and its Circle from the Perspective of the Social History of a City which 
was published in Turkish by Dergah Yayinlari in 2021 offers rich information 
on the theater culture of the city derived mostly from Professor Nagata 
Yuzo’s remarkable personal collection of theater posters and pamphlets. The 
rich Nagata poster collection gives us details on the European-style plays 
that were performed in the downtown area of Pera, the cosmopolitan center 
of the capital, and the improvised performances and entertainment shows 
considered as more Turkish forms of popular performance of a new theater 
district in the old city known as Direkler Aras1 Sehzadebasi neighborhood 
that is close to today’s Istanbul University. The gardens on the Anatolian side 
of the city also became sites for more local “Turkish” forms of entertainment. 

The posters provide information on the performers, the plots, the 
advertisement of sponsoring businesses, and even the addresses of restaurants 
that served the lively theater crowds. The posters form the primary source of 
the book showing Istanbul as the urban setting of a very dynamic theater 
world that benefited from the entry of European culture and Europeans 
themselves as well as the transformation of the existing traditional troupes 
that performed the local “Middle Play”, open-air entertainment performances 
into new genres of performance. 

Nagata Yuzo and Hikari Egawa the two authors of the book who expose a 
novel Japanese perspective on the modern cultural history of Istanbul are both 
scholars of Ottoman history who have expertise in applying a comparative 
approach to Ottoman historical transformation with that of early modern 
Japan of the feudal era under the Tokugawa Shogunate 1600-1867 and the 
making of modern Japan under the Meiji Restoration period between 1868- 
1912 which also experienced the strong influence of European culture as part 
of Japan’s modernization process. 

Having received his Ph.D. from Istanbul University like many Japanese 
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scholars of Ottoman history who prefer to study the subject in Turkey where 
they get better linguistic training and familiarity with the archives rather than 
in the United States or Europe, Nagata is an eminent social historian of the 
18" century late Ottoman period with a long career in Meiji University and 
Tokyo University of Foreign Studies. Currently, he continues to publish as a 
researcher of Toyo Bunko, the major center for Oriental studies and libraries 
in Japan. His works on Muhsinzade Mehmet Pasa ve Ayanlik Muessesesi, 1976, 
Some Documents on the Big Farms of the Notables in Western Anatolia, Materials on 
Bosnian Notables, all published in 1976, and more recent work on the famous 
notable family of Karaosmanogullari in 1997 are considered to be definitive 
studies on the subject among Ottoman historians in Turkey as well. Currently 
retired, Professor Nagata kindly asked this author to present a paper on his 
recent publication on Istanbul theater to the Conference in Vienna in 2022 
because he prefers not to fly these days long distances. 

The second author Hikari Egawa is a younger-generation Japanese 
professor of Ottoman history who is working at Ochanomizu University in 
Tokyo. Like many Japanese specialists in Turkish and Turkic studies, she 
is keenly interested in the history of the nomads in Turkey which has been 
the subject of her original articles and works. Together with Ilhan Sahin, she 
published a study of the Yagci Bedir Yoriikleri / Bir Yoriik Grubu ve Hayat Tarza, 
2007, and recently an interesting article on the “Cemeteries and Gravestones 
of Nomads in Their Sedentarization Process: Focusing on the Yagci Bedir 
Group in Northern Western Anatolia during the Nineteenth and Early 
Twentieth Century”, Archivum Ottomanicum, 2016. The book is divided into 
four major parts with subdivisions. The first part covers the history of early 
modern Ottoman Istanbul's theater and the entry of European contemporary 
dramatic theater during the nineteenth century. The first part covers the 
building of new theater houses and the pioneering role of the Ottoman 
Armenians of Istanbul in creating an urban culture of theater in the city that 
became the foundation of modern theater in Turkey. The book discusses the 
career of Ottoman Armenians Giillit Agop, Mardinos Minakyan, the first 
Turkish performers and theater activities. Theater was also as a political 
act as seen in the censorship of Namik Kemal’s “Vatan yahut Silistre”. The 
authors develop a comparative discussion of the fate of Japanese theater 
during the same period and the contemporary debate in Turkey among 
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scholars and public intellectuals about the “backward” nature of traditional 
theater such as Karag6éz and Orta Oyunu versus the “progressive” quality 
of European style dramatic theater that emerged in the late Ottoman period. 
The authors aptly title the debate in the “search of the real Turkish theater”. 
The second section discusses the birth of popular theater with the infusion 
of some Western elements into the traditional open-air innovative theatrical 
practice of the Middle Plays (Orta Oyunu) that transforms into Improvised 
entertainment and performances known as Tultiat. Nagata and Egawa 
agree with the eminent expert on the topic Metin And that Tuluat deserves 
attention as a creative local form that is similar to the Comedia ‘de larte of Italy. 
The Japanese scholars bring a new perspective by comparing the origins of 
Kabuki the Japanese popular theater of the 18th century to Tuldat’s origins 
in open-air improvised performances in Istanbul. The third section brings 
the novel approach of Nagata and Egawa to the center of the book through 
a detailed discussion of Kabuki’s birth in late Tokugawa Japan which has 
similar traditions of song and dance, male actors who impersonate female 
roles like Orta Oyunu but developed its own script, playwrights, staging, and 
performance in closed building traditions of its own prior to the influence 
of Western culture. This section also provides the history of Western theater 
in Meiji Japan such as Shimpa Geki and Shingeki which are comparable to 
the European dramatic theater of Istanbul at the time. Finally, the fourth 
part exposes the Westernization process in Istanbul as social and economic 
history through the information on the theater posters which reflect leisure 
culture, consumption of consumer goods, restaurants, fashions, etc. The 
multi-cultural and multi-communal social life of the city enjoyed partaking 
in the newly flourishing theater-going culture of the city. Performances were 
especially popular during the Ramadan month of fasting providing late- 
night entertainment for the Turkish Muslim families of the city as well. 

The book is based on 170 posters that represent cosmopolitan Istanbul's 
city culture and the variety of Theater performances which constitutes 9% 
of Metin And’s calculation of 2004 plays performed between 1839-1923 in 
Istanbul. The Posters provide evidence for social history through analysis of 
the information on plays, playwrights, troupes, and performers, asummary of 
the plots, place of performance, building, and the official censorship stamps. 
The time period is the Reign of Abduhamid II 1876-1908 but also includes 
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plays from the Second Constitutional Period-The “Young Turk Revolution” 
of 1908-1912.! 

The authors have also explained the conditions for the open access free 
use of the theater posters in research that constitutes a remarkably rich source 
for the social and cultural history of Istanbul. Nagata and Hikari note that the 
images of the theatrical posters can be used for scientific research according 
to the following regulations. 


* It is prohibited to use the images of the theatrical posters with 
modifications. 

* It is prohibited to use the images of theatrical posters with the 
objective of commercialization. 


If you intend to use the images of the theatrical posters for the benefit of 
scientific research, you must acknowledge the source by stating that ‘These 
theatrical posters belong to the Research Institute for Languages and Cultures 
of Asia and Africa (ILCAA), Tokyo University of Foreign Studies (TUFS),’ 
including the address of the website (http://osmanlitiyatro.aa-ken.jp/) and the 


number of the image (for example Al). In addition, if you quote information 
from the ‘Table of the Theatrical Company,’ please also acknowledge, ‘Hikari 


Egawa, Table of the Theatrical Company’ (2017, http://osmanlitivatro.aa-ken. 
ip) 

For example, the poster about the performance titled Mermaid includes a 
canto dance and song act along with the play on Mermaids that was typical 
of the Sehzadebasi neighborhood of Turkish-style performances that were 
popular in the Direkler Arasi area in the old city. 

An example of the multi-cultural and multi-lingual appeal of theater 
would be the performance of the play the Mystery of the Cemetery or Can a 
Lover be Defeated? The plays were performed in both Armenian and Turkish 
as the poster notes. 

Another series of posters this time show us that stores and firms used 
the opportunity to advertise their goods to the theater-going public such as 
ladies’ underwear, washing machines, printers, and the like. 


1 Nagata, pp. 13-15. 
2 Nagata, p. 10. 
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The posters enable us to have a glimpse at the lively cultural life of the 
city via theater that appealed both to the European residents of the city as 
well as the local Muslim, Christian, and Jewish communities. Among the 
posters, there are 48 Posters for Ramadan nights indicating the popularity 
of Theater performances for the general Muslim Turkish public in Istanbul, 
especially during the evenings after the long days of fasting. We understand 
that after breaking fast at sunset, the city’s Muslim families liked to attend 
the lively plays and entertainment shows of song and dance in the old city 
or attend open-air performances in the gardens on the Anatolian side of 
Istanbul. The shows would continue late into the night. After the show, the 
local neighborhood pudding shops offered light meals and desserts for the 
theatergoers who returned home quite late to have a short rest until the early 
wake-up call before sunrise to have a final meal preparing for the long fasting 
hours during the day. The posters inform us that the theater companies who 
wanted to attract an audience from different neighborhoods even offered 
“taxi service” of special trolley car carriages that would transport the families 
back home late at night after the end of the show.’ 

According to the posters, 123 Performances included a major play as well 
as comedy acts and song and dance in a night of performance, and cited the 
names of the Troupes which produced the performance. The famous Osmanli 
Tiyatrosu-Osmanli Dram Kumpanyasi had 52 performances, Hayalhane i 
Osmanh Kumpanyasi 52, Milli Osmanli Tiyatrosu 8, Eglencehane i Osmani 
Kumpanyasi 38, Sahne i Millliyye i Osmaniyye Kumpanyasi 8, and finally 
Handehane i Osmani Kumpanyasi 7 performances.‘ Based on the posters, the 
neighborhoods of the 170 Performances constituted Beyoglu (Pera) 27, the 
old city of Istanbul 62, Anatolian Side 71, other sites 5, and unknown 5 sites 
indicating the balanced distribution of performances on the Anatolian side 
as well as the European part of the city that included the cosmopolitan Pera 
business district as well as the old city quarters. 

The multi-ethnic and multi-denominational population of greater 
Istanbul lived in neighborhoods that usually inhabited a mixture of families 
from diverse religious communities. Though not separated into strictly 


3 Nagata, pp. 145-148 
4 Nagata, p. 14. 
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segregated communal ghettos, still some neighborhoods did have a majority 
of a particular community with some families from other communities who 
lived there as well. Muslims tended to live in the historic Istanbul part of 
the old city within the city walls where Topkapi Palace was located or on 
the Anatolian side. Recently the Ottoman elites of the nineteenth century 
moved closer to the European-style palaces forming the new “modern” 
neighborhoods of Nisantas and Besiktas. On the other hand, the Ottoman 
non-Muslim Greek, Armenian, and Jewish communities historically lived 
mostly on the European side of the city, proximate to the Pera business 
district as well as among the villages of the two shores of the Bosphorus. 
In addition, there were neighborhoods linked with the historic churches or 
synagogues in the old city of Istanbul on the European side as well like Fener 
for the Greek Patriarchate neighborhood or Balat for the old Jewish quarters. 
In sum, the multi-religious and multi-cultural/ethnically mixed population 
of greater Istanbul, historic Konstantiniye was distributed all over the city 
and the neighborhood distribution of the posters were usually multi-lingual 
as seen above with Turkish, French, Armenian, or Greek explanations of the 
play titles -location addresses- troupe company names. The posters shows 
that theater appealed to all communities. 

Nagata and Egawa categorize the types of Istanbul Theater Performances 
between those more faithful to enacting European plays versus those with 
more local entertainment genres perhaps derived from the old Middle Play 
open-air performance tradition of the city. The Dramatic Theater of the Palace 
and the Pera district were based on European Plays that were performed by 
the famous Palace Theater of Gullii Agop (1840-1902) the Ottoman Armenian 
founder of the Istanbul City Theaters, Istanbul Sehir Tiyatrolar1 who is 
recognized as the pioneer of the modern theater of Turkey.° The posters also 
cite the Ottoman Drama Troupe of Mardinos Minakyan (1839-1920) who had 


5 Metin And, Osmanli tiyatrosu, kurulusu, gelisimi, katkist (Ottoman theater, its foundation, development 
and contributions) Istanbul: AU Dil ve Tarih Cografya Fakiiltesi 1999 among his prolific publica- 
tions on the subject; Ozgecan Karadagli, (2017). "From Empire to Republic: Western Art Music, Na- 
tionalism, and the Merging Mediation of Saygun’s Op. 26 Yunus Emre Oratorio", Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion). University of Alberta. p. 42; Palmira Johnson Brummett, Image and Imperialism in the Ottoman 
Revolutionary Press, 1908-1911, Binghamton, SUNY Press, 2000, p. 404. Having converted to Islam, 
he is the father of Necip Yakup Askin, considered as one of the most prominent violin masters 
Turkey produced and his grandson, Yiicel Askin, was the rector of Van‘s Yiiziincti Yil University. 
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joined Gillit Agop’s troupe initially and later established his own company 
which became significant in the last years of the Ottoman empire. Minakyan 
is considered to be the mentor and trainer of Turkish performers who is 
credited for having single-handedly served the foundation of the twentieth- 
century Theater of Turkey. The dramatic theater performances were in 
step with Western-style theater with script and staging. They were mostly 
performed in the Pera district in the European part of Istanbul. These plays 
addressed a cosmopolitan audience that included local highly educated elite 
Ottoman Turks, Non-Muslims, Europeans, and even a Japanese merchant! 

On the other hand, Tultat, or Improvised Theater, acted frequently in 
the open-air too in parks and gardens of the Anatolian side for the general 
public adapting traditional theater’s emotional aspect and improvised 
acting. Improvised Theater was criticized by European-educated elites as 
backward and in desperate need of reform and or replacement by European 
theater. But like Metin And, Nagata argues that Tuliiat was an important 
local transformation of the traditional Middle Pay, Orta Oyunu open-air 
performances that subsequently adopted Western practices such as the stage, 
basic script, curtain, and Halls. Combined song, dance, and entertainment to 
compete with European-style theater. 

Nagata explains to us the background of the 16"-century Turkish traditional 
Theater of Karagéz Shadow Plays and Orta Oyunu Open Air improvised 
theater that he argues came from the Far East. Originally from the Far East, 
these popular forms of entertainment are thought to have arrived via the 
Indian Ocean and Egypt. An ancient East Asian form of theater, the shadow 
play became the traditional form of nomad army entertainment culture in the 
steppes that entered with the Mongols and later to South East Asia (today’s 
Indonesia. The shadow plays of East Asia came to the Near East during the 
Mongol empire in the 13" century first through the acceleration of trade, then 
with the Ottoman conquest of Egypt during the 16" Century the art arrived 
in Istanbul.° 

Nagata’s comparative perspective frames his study as part of global history, 
as he argues that the 16"" century is the “Golden Age” of popular theater 
globally. He notes that Commedia dell’ Arte in Italy, Shakespeare theater in 


6 Nagata, pp. 19-28. 
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England, Kabuki in Japan, Karag6z, and Orta Oyunu in Istanbul reflect the 
popular culture in an urban setting for the “commoner” population. Following 
Metin And, Nagata argues that Orta Oyunu’s traditional improvised open-air 
theater is similar to modern “anti-theater”. Nagata also links “anti-theater” to 
the revival of early modern “Jester” theater in modern form.’ 

The work’s originality stems from Nagata’s particular comparison of 
Turkish theater’s history and evolution to that of Japanese theater which 
enlarges the usual “East-West” binary approach to compare and contrast 
Western phenomena with that of the “Non-West”. Nagata finds Orta Oyunu 
comparable to Manzai and Puppet theater in early modern Japan during the 
feudal order of the Tokugawa Shogunate. Early Japanese performances of the 
early 17" century like Orta Oyunu, and Manzai were open-air early Japanese 
performances of dance, song, and jesters. Japanese theater also developed 
the tradition of female impersonation of women by male performers known 
as Onna gata “Female form” like Zenne of Orta Oyunu. The tradition still 
continues in traditional theater performances in Japan such as the classical 
theater of Noh and the traditional popular theater of Kabuki. Rakugo was 
like the Meddah of the traditional Ottoman theater of jesters.® 

But early Japanese open-air theater Manzai is thought to have lost some 
aspects and became the origins of later transformation in the 18" century 
of Kabuki popular theater with famous playwrights who wrote scripts, and 
performed on a stage-like Shakespearean theater’s transition. Kabuki did 
keep some old traditions like onna gata, music, and dance. On the other hand, 
Nagata argues that Ottoman Orta Oyunu remained faithful to the old open- 
air tradition that was lost in Japan and survived into the nineteenth century 
when the tradition encountered the cultural currents from Europe.’ 

Unlike the familiar critic of Western-oriented elites in Turkey who once 
had considered Orta Oyunu as “backward”, the Nagata-Egawa Perspective 
emphasizes the integration of traditional forms into the fusion of Modern 
Theater rather than negatively discarding them as “backward”: They focus 
on Tultiat in particular for their argument. When Western theater entered the 
Ottoman world Orta Oyunu and Karag6z forms and tastes adopted the stage, 


7 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
9 Nagata., pp. 115-127 for Kabuki and Western theater. 
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curtain, and elements from Europe and formed Tultiat, a new improvised 
theater with song, dance-Kanto (Italian Canto), with plays that appealed 
to the emotive entertainment interest of the general Istanbul public. While 
the Western dramatic performances appealed to the European-educated 
Ottoman Turks, the Foreign community of business, diplomats, travelers, and 
Ottoman Armenian and Greek elites, the Istanbul general public liked Tultat 
improvised theater. Thus even though, Ottoman elites and later modern Turks 
sometimes “disliked” tuliiat as simply crude entertainment and advocated 
scripts, staging for plays like in European drama to disseminate high moral 
and patriotic vision, though all faced closures and censorship. For example, 
Namuik Kemal’s famous “Fatherland or Silistre” caused a high commotion 
that led to its closure and his exile. The career of Nasit Bey of the Tultiat form 
represents the transformation of Orta Oyunu with European theater's stage, 
script, and curtain. His children Selim and the famous actress Adile Nasit 
have continued the Tultiat form tradition.’ 

Nagata and Egawa offer an original comparative narrative of gazing at 
the Western Theater Experimentation in Meiji Japan 1868-1912 and drawing 
similarities and differences with the Ottoman Experience. The Meiji years 
between 1868 and 1912 experienced the strong impact of Westernization as 
the means for the adoption of “contemporary civilization” and “progressive” 
arts that was like the Tanzimat/Reorganization period of Ottoman Reformism 
in some respects. Indeed, like the Ottoman elite vision, the theater was part 
of Meiji Japan’s vision to be “like the West” for survival and defend against 
Western imperialism by Westernizing Japan. Although both Ottoman Turkish 
and Meiji Japanese people had to survive under the cultural contradictions 
between “east and west” or “tradition and modernity” during the era of reform, 
in the case of Japan, the end result for the theater world was different. Unlike 
Istanbul's traditional theater, in Japan, Kabuki, the popular theater tradition 
of the early modern Tokugawa era, successfully resisted immersion into the 
Western theater's form. This was possible because Kabuki, the traditional 
popular theater of the 18" century had already developed a culture of famous 
families of theater players, stage, script, famous playwrights (Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon), and performances in a closed building. While the modern 


10 Nagata, pp. 59-61 for traditional theater and criticism. 
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Japanese of the Meiji period, experimented by establishing Shin-Kabuki (New 
Kabuki) adapting “natural acting”, female actresses, and themes of everyday 
life, somehow Westernizing the traditional form fizzled off. Consequently, 
Kabuki “fought back” with success continuing its popularity to this day, but 
adopted a few elements from the Western tradition like lighting and seating 
in chairs instead of candles, and sitting Japanese style on tatami straw mats. 
The traditional actor family lineages continue to this day to train performers 
according to Kabuki tradition and Kabuki actors have fans just like Western 
cinema or theater. The tradition of acting strictly follows the Kabuki method 
that is visible in the striking makeup of the actors and the unique dramatic 
dance-like gestures of acting such as in the famous Mie 5i%-form when the 
actor makes a striking pose with a dramatic grimace and stands absolutely 
still -the charisma of the Moment for the audience. 

Like in Istanbul, however, the Meiji era new Theater that was based on 
European dramatic performances and Western plays-Shimpa Geki (New 
Wave Theater), and Shingeki (New Theater) expanded as a major theater 
form to this day. Today Kabuki and Western style Modern Theater co-exist 
separately." 

In some respects, the theater comparison between Ottoman Istanbul and 
Meiji Japan represents the divergent patterns of adopting Western cultural 
forms in both societies during the same period of reform. The Japanese 
reformists tended to form a modern Japanese identity by separating and 
constructing the traditional Japanese forms as “pure Japanese” that co- 
existed with the Western forms suitable for a modern individual defined 
as “pure European. For example, wearing the kimono in suitable times co- 
existed with a Western dress that the same individual wore as required by the 
situation. Hence, while the Meiji ideological claim was for “eastern/Japanese 
morality and Western science as method”, in reality, the Japanese men and 
women developed a “dual identity” of the separate but equal concept of the 
traditional Japanese form and that of the Western one. The pattern exhibited 
the pragmatic and situational logic of the modern Japanese individual.’* On 


11 Nagata, pp. 115-127. 

12 Selcuk Esenbel “The Anguish of Civilization: Western Cultural Forms in the Everyday Lives of 
the Meiji Japanese and the Ottoman Turks During the Nineteenth Century,” Japan Review, 1994, 
No. 5: 145-85; Selcuk Esenbel “Medeni Davranisin Aczi-I, II, Bati kiilttir formlarimin 19. yiizyilda 
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the other hand, the Ottoman Turks adopted Western forms in their personal 
lives liberally while developing a public sphere that modified Western 
cultural forms in line with traditional Islamic norms. For example, Muslim 
women in Istanbul started wearing an adaptation of Western-style dress 
at home but wore a veil designed for the public sphere, or Ottoman men 
adopted the Western-style uniform and everyday male attire but mixed it 
with the Fes headgear to distinguish the dynastic identity in a reform context. 
In other words, Turks “liked” mixing the two “tradition” and the Western 
into one single hybrid whole. Needless to say, the divergence in the patterns 
of adopting Western cultural forms for the sake of being in step with the 
nineteenth-century “civilizing process” in line with Norbert Elias’s argument 
for the civilizing process of cultural change that had occurred in Europe is 
beyond the interest this book review, but the Kabuki versus Tuldiat model of 
Nagata-Egawa happens to fit very well into this author’s argument back in 
1995 on the civilizing process patterns of the modern individual in Japan and 
Turkey. 

In sum, the Nagata-Egawa work offers the following conclusions. Western 
European Theater’s entry into Ottoman Istanbul was much earlier than 
Japan’s. Here the difference in geography, history, and cultural interaction 
has influenced the way in which Western culture was adapted in each case. 
The Ottomans obviously being part of the Mediterranean encountered 
the Italian tradition of Commedia Dell’ Arte very early that already had 
integrated with the Middle Play form. Again unlike Japan which constituted 
primarily of a population that shared the same language, and religious 
culture with a minimal number of “minority” populations, the multicultural 
and multi-religious population of the Ottoman empire enabled the Ottoman 
Christian-Armenian community pioneer the introduction of Western theater 
and integrate with the Turkish performers and Ottoman elite bureaucrats 
and writers in Ottoman cosmopolitanism. A speculative thought would be 
if the Tokugawa government had not harshly banned Christianity during 
the early 17" century, forcing the visible minority of Japanese Christians 


Meiji Japonlarinin ve Osmanli Tiirklerinin giindelik yagamlarinda kullanimi” (The Anguish of 
Civilized Behavior I and II The everyday use of western cultural forms by the Meiji Japanese and 
the Ottoman Turks during the nineteenth century), Toplumsal Tarih, No. 47 November, pp. 6-14 for 
part I, No. 48 December, pp. 715 for part II, 1997. 
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who had converted during the 16" century expansion of Catholic missions 
in Asia to give up their faith or fearfully go underground, perhaps the 
Japanese Christians might have acted as the windows to European culture 
much earlier in Japan as well. But the Tokugawa authorities who were very 
nervous about the entry of the Spanish empire next door with the conquest 
of the Philippines, banned Christianity fearing that the Japanese Christians 
might be loyal to the global Catholic Papacy in the event of a clash with 
Spain. Finally, unlike Japan’s Kabuki that “resists” radical change, traditional 
Turkish Theater thus transformed itself into Tuliiat, anew form by adopting 
some elements of Western theater-script, stage, and closed theater building, 
but kept its improvisation tradition embedded in the new form. 

According to Nagata, Istanbul becomes a Theater city like Tokyo, London, 
and Paris and was part of Westernization like other cities globally. The 
introduction of gas lamps and later post-1908 electrification were somewhat 
later in Istanbul compared to Tokyo which was electrified quite early. Nagata 
comments on the controversial role of Tahir bey who collaborated with the 
Censorship authorities for which he was criticized, but also became a major 
impresario of the theater world. Nagata’s economic history background 
has led him to analyze the poster stamps which he argues created revenue 
that contributed to the payment of the Ottoman Debt.'* The posters also 
provide a window into the new commercial life-taste-European style stores 
that sold import products-fashionable dresses, shoes, Singer machines, etc. 
The Istanbul public including the Muslim elites enthusiastically adopted 
the European “bourgeois” culture of cafes, pastry shops, and restaurants 
especially in performances geared for enlivening the Ramadan nights. 

The Euro-Turkish and Euro-Japanese interaction theater surfaces as a local 
cultural transfer that represents the multi-faceted dynamics of Westernization 
beyond Europe as a global history. The process is embedded in the gestation 
of local “national” cultural identities in many geographies. The Nagata- 
Egawa book opens a window into understanding this process via their 
original study of Istanbul theater from a Japanese perspective. 


13 Nagata, p. 165. 
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